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For Hartmut Pogge von Strandmann 


Foreword 


The two or three decades before 1914 are, in many ways, key to 
our understanding of British-German relations in the twentieth 
century. Moreover, in recent years, the time ‘around 1900’ has 
also taken centre stage when it comes to identifying the formative 
period for the socio-cultural, economic, and political outlook of 
the twentieth century as a whole. In some respects, this now 
appears to be a ‘long’ century of manifold modernities beginning 
some time in the 1880s or 1890s, rather than the ‘short’ century 
that Eric Hobsbawm had in mind when he wrote about the ‘age 
of extremes’ from 1914 to 1991. The purpose of the essays 
collected in this volume is to bring a more nuanced perspective to 
the relations between Wilhelmine Germany and Edwardian 
Britain, which were shaped not only by political and military 
antagonisms but also by various affinities in the fields of arts and 
sciences, legal and political culture, music and architecture, high- 
brow and lowbrow literature, and court life and public festivities. 
The authors emphasize the myriad entanglements and transfers 
that existed between the two countries up to the outbreak of the 
Great War. Their main argument is that the old antagonism 
paradigm is not adequate to interpret the complexities of the 
intellectual cross-fertilizations which shaped British-German 
relations as much as the better-known rivalries. 

The volume arose out of a conference held in Oxford on 23-4 
March 2006 and arranged by Hagen Schulze as my predecessor 
at the German Historical Institute London and Robert Evans of 
the Faculty of History at Oxford University. ‘The conference was 
held to mark Hartmut Pogge von Strandmann’s retirement as 
Professor of Modern European History at Oxford University. 
This book, however, is not a formal Festschrift. His students 
presented him with a Festschrift on the occasion of his 65th birth- 
day in May 2003, and it has since been published as Wilhelminism 
and its Legacies: German Modernities, Imperialism, and the Meanings of 
Reform, 1890-1930 (New York: Berghahn Books, 2004). This book 
is, rather, testimony to Pogge’s great reputation as a seeder of 
ideas. Apart from honouring a leading historian of Wilhelmine 


Vill FOREWORD 


Germany and outstanding academic teacher, the conference thus 
aimed to make use of Pogge’s extensive network of students, 
colleagues, and friends to bring together experts from Britain, 
Germany, and the United States to investigate the cultural 
connections between Wilhelminism and Edwardianism. Most of 
the essays are revised versions of papers presented at the Oxford 
conference. 

Apart from the contributors, I should like to thank a number of 
individuals who helped to make this conference a success. Jane 
Caplan, Abigail Green, Ross McKibbin, Nick Stargardt (all 
Oxford), Chris Clark, Richard Evans (both Cambridge), Niall 
Ferguson (Cambridge, Mass.), Volker Berghahn (New York), 
Lothar Kettenacker (Munich), and Bernhard Gißibl (Mannheim) 
greatly stimulated our debates during the conference and offered 
insightful comments. ‘The expert advice and critical comments on 
the manuscript made by James Retallack (Toronto) and Keith 
Robbins (Lampeter) were extremely helpful. Special thanks to 
Angela Davies for her accurate and diligent work in preparing the 
manuscript for publication; without her this book would have 
been much harder to produce. The successful cooperation 
between the GHIL and Oxford University Press dates back many 
years and has resulted in numerous volumes for which I would 
like to express my gratitude to Anne Ashby, who retired in 2006, 
and Sarah Holmes. Dominik Geppert and Robert Gerwarth 
organized the conference and edited this volume, and I should 
like to express my special thanks to them. 

Andreas Gestrich 
London 
April 2008 
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Introduction 


DOMINIK GEPPERT and ROBERT GERWARTH 


On the eve of the First World War, two days before German 
troops invaded Belgium, a group of British intellectuals who had 
formed the Neutrality League declared in an open letter that: 
‘We regard Germany as a nation leading the way in Arts and 
Sciences, and we have all learnt and are learning from German 
scholars. War upon her in the interests of Serbia and Russia will 
be a sin against civilization.’! One day later, on 2 August 1914, 
the same group lauded Germany as ‘highly civilised, with a 
culture that has contributed greatly to Western civilisation, 
racially allied to ourselves and with moral ideas largely resem- 
bling our own’.? To be sure, the eight signatories represented 
only a small minority of academics. The bulk of their colleagues 
eagerly participated in the ‘self-mobilisation’ of scholars.? Even 
the members of the Neutrality League felt obliged to finish their 
message with the admission that ‘if by reason of honourable obli- 
gation we are to be unhappily involved in war, patriotism might 
still our mouths’. The letter nevertheless indicates that there were 
residual feelings of British-German cultural affinity and mutual 
regard that blur the picture of clear-cut political and military 
confrontation culminating in the Great War. 

German intellectuals were even more willing to close ranks 
with the political leadership and issue proclamations that pinned 


! The letter was published in The Times, 1 Aug. 1914. 

2 Quoted in A. J. A. Morris, Radicalism Against War, 1898-1914 (London, 1972), 218-19. 

3 Hartmut Pogge von Strandmann, ‘The Role of British and German Historians in 
Mobilizing Public Opinion in 1914’, in Benedikt Stuchtey and Peter Wende (eds.), British 
and German Historiography 1750-1950: Traditions, Perceptions and Transfers (Oxford, 2000), 335-71; 
Hartmut Pogge von Strandmann, ‘Britische Historiker und der Ausbruch des Ersten 
Weltkrieges’, in Wolfgang Michalka (ed.), Der erste Weltkrieg: Wirkung, Wahrnehmung, Analyse 
(Munich, 1994), 929-52; Stuart Wallace, War and the Image of Germany: British Academics, 
1914-18 (Edinburgh, 1988). For the mood swing in Britain in early August 1914 see Hartmut 
Pogge von Strandmann, “The Mood in Britain in 1914’, in Lothar Kettenacker and Torsten 
Riotte (eds.), War and Peace in Western Europe (forthcoming). 
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the responsibility for the war firmly on the other side.* One 
should not, however, take the almost unanimous identification of 
German scholars and intellectuals with the Reich’s military 
enterprise in August 1914 to mean that an Anglophobe consensus 
existed in Germany. On the contrary, widespread antagonism 
towards Britain went hand in hand with intense feelings of 
cultural proximity and admiration. Just three years before the 
outbreak of the war, during the second Moroccan crisis of 1911, 
E. A. Brayley Hodgetts, a former Reuters correspondent in 
Germany, observed that ‘the most salient feature of modern 
Berlin society is open and undisguised Anglomania’. In his view, 
everybody in the Kaiserreich tried ‘to look English’, English 
books and magazines were almost as plentiful as in England, 
English plays in German translation were performed in the 
theatres, the ladies all drank afternoon tea, and everybody played 
lawn tennis, ‘from the Emperor downwards’.° 

Hodgetts was only one of many contemporary commentators 
who emphasized the remarkable extent of Anglo-German cultural 
affinities, intellectual cross-fertilizations, social connections, and 
mutual admiration. How can these links be reconciled with the 
seemingly unstoppable rise of British-German antagonism before 
1914 and the notion that the First World War was soon to be 
fought as a ‘war of ideas’, as the Oxford classics don Alfred 
Zimmern put it in the summer of 1914, ‘a conflict between two 
different and irreconcilable conceptions of government, society 
and progress’?® In the wake of Paul Kennedy’s highly influential 
work on the rise of the Anglo-German antagonism between 1860 
and 1914, few historians have questioned the dominant master 
narrative of the rapid deterioration of Anglo-German relations in 
the course of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, a 
deterioration that found expression in the naval race and various 
diplomatic crises, and eventually ended in the armed conflict of 

* Hermann Kellermann, Der Krieg der Geister: Eine Auslese deutscher und ausländischer 
Stimmen zum Weltkriege 1914 (Weimar, 1915); Klaus Schwabe, Wissenschaft und Kriegsmoral: Die 
deutschen Hochschullehrer und die politischen Grundfragen des Ersten Weltkriegs (Göttingen, 1969); 
Jürgen and Wolfgang von Ungern-Sternberg, Der Aufruf an die Kulturwelt!’ Das Manifest der 
93 und der Anfang der Kriegspropaganda im Ersten Weltkrieg: Mit einer Dokumentation (Stuttgart, 
1996); Steffen Bründel, Volksgemeinschaft oder Volksstaat: Die “Ideen von 1914” und die Neuordnung 
Deutschlands im Ersten Weltkrieg (Berlin, 2003), 33-8. 

> E. A. Brayley Hodgetts, The House of Hohenzollern: Two Centuries of Berlin Court Life 


(London, 1911), 410-11. 
6 Quoted in Hew Strachan, The First World War, i. To Arms (Oxford, 2001), 1115. 
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the Great War.’ According to this still widespread master narra- 
tive, mutual perceptions of Germany and Britain worsened in an 
almost linear fashion down to 1914. Germany, in the eyes of 
British contemporaries, changed from an economically backward, 
territorially fragmented, and, at best, intellectually outstanding 
collection of statelets into an economic giant and potential mili- 
tary opponent.® Britain, on the other hand, was increasingly 
viewed by Germans as a country that had transformed itself from 
a wartime ally during the Wars of Liberation and model of liberal 
politics into the perfides Albion, home of the materialist Arämergeist, 
which contrasted unfavourably with German idealism and 
heroism.? 

Whilst growing antagonism and rivalry in early twentieth- 
century Anglo-German relations can hardly be doubted, the 
question remains whether this picture does justice to the myriad 
entanglements and transfers that existed between Germany and 
Britain right up to the outbreak of the Great War. The premise 
of this volume is to demonstrate that the traditional scholarly 
focus on the rise of Anglo-German antagonism prior to the Great 
War and the interpretation of the war as a ‘clash of cultures’ has 
largely overshadowed the extent of Anglo-German cultural 
connections. In many ways, the two countries embraced each 
other’s culture with a striking intensity partly motivated by 
competition and hostility, but also driven by admiration for each 
other’s achievements and the intention of emulating them. 

Much recent research has, for example, served to validate 
Karl Rohe’s thesis that ‘the German conception of the State’ — 
and its underlying idea of modernization through organization of 
state and society—‘possessed unmistakable attraction and was 
seen as pointing the way for the future’.!° Despite its indisputable 
constitutional problems, Wilhelmine Germany was seen by many 
contemporaries on both sides of the North Sea as a more 


7 Paul M. Kennedy, The Rise of the Anglo-German Antagonism (London, 1980). 

8 John Ramsden, Don’t Mention the War: The British and the Germans since 1890 (London, 
2006), 1-90. 

9 See e.g. Matthew Stibbe, German Anglophobia and the Great War, 1914-1918 (New York, 
2001); Roland Ludwig, Die Rezeption der Englischen Revolution im deutschen politischen Denken und 
in der deutschen Historiographie im 18. und 19. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 2004). 

10 Karl Rohe, “The British Imperialist Intelligentsia and the Kaiserreich’, in Paul 
Kennedy and Anthony J. Nicholls (eds.), Nationalist and Racialıst Movements in Britain and 
Germany before 1914 (Oxford, 1981), 130-42, at 135. 
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‘modern’ state and a more efficiently structured society than 
Britain.!! Moreover, few historians today still view Edwardian 
Britain as the normative case against which Germany’s ‘special 
path’ could be measured.!? Rather, they explore how the two 
countries perceived each other’s political cultures and how 
specific political groupings within British and German society 
interacted with each other. 

Many of these insights are the result of comparative analysis, 
which the Sonderweg thesis always logically implied but rarely 
delivered. Today, comparative and transnational history is 
booming; ‘connections and constellations, which transcend 
national borders’ are receiving increasing attention.!? The same 
is true for British historiography which long ago abandoned the 
‘Whig interpretation’ and now aims to put British, or rather 
English, national history into an international and transnational 
context.!* Although the history of transfer has primarily been 
written as a history of increasing transnational integration, it will 
be suggested here that cultural exchanges between Germany and 
Britain were particularly intense when their relationship was 
characterized by enmity as well as by veneration, by simultane- 
ous rivalry and partnership.!° 


11 Dennis Sweeney, ‘Reconsidering the Modernity Paradigm: Reform Movements, 
the Social and the State in Wilhelmine Germany’, Social History, 31 (2006), 405-34; Geoff 
Eley and James Retallack (eds.), Wilhelminism and its Legacies: German Modernities, Imperialism, 
and the Meanings of Reform, 1890-1930. Essays for Hartmut Pogge von Strandmann (New York, 
2003); Christian Falschle, Rivalitat als Prinzip: Die englische Demokratie im Denken des 
wilhelminischen Deutschland 1900-14 (Frankfurt am Main, 1990); Günter Hollenberg, 
Englisches Interesse am Kaiserreich: Die Attraktwitat Deutschlands für konservative und liberale Kreise in 
Großbritannien, 1860-1914 (Wiesbaden, 1974). 

12 See the path-breaking study by David Blackbourn and Geoff Eley, The Peculiarities of 
German History (Oxford, 1984); Arnd Bauerkämper, ‘Geschichtsschreibung als Projektion: 
Die Revision der “Whig Interpretation of History” und die Kritik am Paradigma vom 
“deutschen Sonderweg” seit den 1970er Jahren’, in Stefan Berger, Peter Lambert, and 
Peter Schumann (eds.), Histortkerdialoge: Geschichte, Mythos und Gedächtnis im deutsch-britischen 
kulturellen Austausch 1750-2000 (Göttingen, 2003), 383-438. 

13 Sebastian Conrad and Jürgen Osterhammel, ‘Einleitung’, in eid. (eds.), Das 
Kaiserreich Transnational: Deutschland in der Welt 1870-1914 (Göttingen, 2004), 7-27, at 14; 
Sebastian Conrad, Globalisierung und Nation im deutschen Kaiserreich (Munich, 2006). 

14 See e.g. David Cannadine, ‘British History: Past, Present—and Future?’, Past and 
Present, 116 (1987), 169-91; Bernd Weisbrod, ‘Der englische “Sonderweg” in der neueren 
Geschichte’, Geschichte und Gesellschaft, 16 (1990), 233-52. 

15 Gerhard A. Ritter and Peter Wende (eds.), Rivalität und Partnerschaft: Studien zu den 
deutsch-britischen Beziehungen im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert (Paderborn, 1999); Martin Aust and 
Daniel Schönpflug (eds.), Vom Gegner lernen: Feindschaften und Kulturtransfers im Europa des 19. 
und 20. Jahrhunderts (Frankfurt am Main, 2007). 
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In emphasizing the importance of considering cross-cultural 
encounters alongside rising bilateral tensions, this volume should 
be seen within the broader scholarly context of historical studies on 
transnational cultural transfers and contacts, which have supple- 
mented and often sidelined the comparative approach as the prin- 
cipal method of international research.!® Building on the work of 
literary scholars such as Michael Werner and Michel Espagne, 
Matthias Middell, Lothar Jordan, and Bernd Kortlander,!’ the last 
two decades have seen a veritable flood of studies on transnational 
history whose aim is to deconstruct the notion of homogenous, 
stable ‘national cultures’ by demonstrating the extent to which 
these ‘national cultures’ rest on foreign influences and mutual 
adaptation.!® Important research in the field of transnational 
history has been undertaken in recent years, especially but not 
exclusively with regard to international migration, trade, sports, 
historiography, intellectual exchange, and language transmis- 
sion.!? With regard to British-German relations, too, many impor- 
tant works have been published, although studies of the crucial 
period from 1900 to 1914 are still the exception.?° 


16 Johannes Paulmann, ‘Internationaler Vergleich und interkultureller Transfer’, 
Historische Zeitschrift, 267 (1998), 649-85; Sebastian Conrad, ‘Doppelte Marginalisierung: 
Pladoyer fiir eine transnationale Perspektive auf die deutsche Geschichte’, Geschichte und 
Gesellschaft, 28 (2002), 145-69; Michael Werner and Benedicte Zimmermann, ‘Vergleich, 
Transfer, Verflechtung: Der Ansatz der Histoire croisée und die Herausforderung des 
Transnationalen’, Geschichte und Gesellschaft, 28 (2002), 607-36; Jürgen Osterhammel, 
Gesellschaftsgeschichte jenseits des Nationalstaats: Studien zur Beziehungsgeschichte und Zwiltsations- 
vergleich (Göttingen, 2001). 

17 Michael Werner and Michel Espagne (eds.), Transferts: Les relations interculturelles dans 
l’espace Franco-Allemand (Paris, 1988); Hartmut Steinecke, ‘Der “reichste, gewandteste, 
berühmteste Erzähler seines Jahrhunderts”: Walter Scott und der Roman in 
Deutschland’, in Lothar Jordan and Bernd Kortlander (eds.), Nationale Grenzen und interna- 
tionaler Austausch: Studien zum Kultur- und Wissenschaftstransfer in Europa (Tiibingen, 1995), 
109-20. See also Michel Espagne and Michael Werner, ‘Deutsch-franzésischer 
Kulturtransfer im 18. und 19. Jahrhundert’, Francia, 13 (1985), 502-10. 

18 For a recent summary see Gunilla Budde, Sebastian Conrad, and Oliver Janz (eds.), 
Transnationale Geschichte: Themen, Tendenzen und Theonen (Gottingen, 2006). 

19 See e.g. Günter Berger and Franziska Sick, Französisch-deutscher Kulturtransfer im 
‘Ancien Regime’ (Tübingen, 2002); Sabine Vogel, Kulturtransfer in der Frühen Neuzeit: Die 
Vorworte Lyoner Drucke des 16. Jahrhunderts (Tübingen, 1999); Michel Espagne and Matthias 
Middell (eds.), Von der Elbe bis an die Seine: Kulturtransfer zwischen Sachsen und Frankreich ım 18. 
und 19. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1993). 

20 Stefan Manz, John Davies, and Margrit Schulte-Beerbühl, Migration and Cultural 
Transfer from Germany to Britain 1660-1914 (Munich, 2007); Arnd Bauerkämper and 
Christiane Eisenberg (eds.), Britain as a Model of Modern Society? German Views since the 
Eighteenth Century (Augsburg, 2007); Berger, Lambert, and Schumann (eds.), Historiker- 
dialoge, Christiane Eisenberg, ‘English Sports’ und deutsche Bürger: Eine Gesellschaftsgeschichte 
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This volume seeks to remedy the relative neglect of British— 
German cultural contacts and transfers in the age of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II and King Edward VII. Moreover, it stresses the inter- 
connectedness of the political and cultural dimensions of these 
links that have hitherto too often been overlooked both by politi- 
cal and cultural historians. In an era of democratization, politi- 
cization, and consumption, the spheres of power politics and 
sovereignty on the one hand and culture, entertainment, and 
leisure on the other could not be kept as clearly separated from 
each other as before. ‘The world of states and the world of soci- 
eties became increasingly intertwined.?! Our aim is thus to chal- 
lenge some existing preconceptions about British-German 
relations by integrating cultural trends and aspects of entangle- 
ment into the political master narrative of growing antagonism. 

This volume’s emphasis on the Wilhelmine and Edwardian 
period reflects the generally held view that the first one and a half 
decades of the twentieth century were a crucial period in the 
history of British-German relations. Europe’s two major indus- 
trial powers had undergone unparalleled waves of modernization 
and continued to do so until the outbreak of the First World 
War. The burst of intellectual, commercial, and artistic energy 
that had accompanied Germany’s rapid industrialization 
certainly did not go unnoticed in Britain. In the early ıgoos 
Germany was widely viewed as one of the world’s most culturally 
progressive, dynamic, and innovative nations. At the cutting edge 
of social reform, scientific activity, and artistic experimentation, 
Germany produced goods and technical know-how (particularly, 
but by no means exclusively, in the fields of chemistry, physics, 
engineering, machine-building, technical education, and electro- 
technology) that were immediately adopted in Britain. This 
process was not a one-way street, however: post-Darwinist ideas 
were discussed in Berlin’s salons; the concept of the ‘garden city’ 
found its way into German town planning; typically British sports 


1800-1939 (Paderborn, 1999); Rudolf Muhs, Johannes Paulmann, and Willibald 
Steinmetz (eds.), Aneignung und Abwehr: Interkultureller Transfer zwischen Deutschland und 
Grossbritannien im 19. Jahrhundert (Bodenheim, 1998); Rodrick McLean, Royalty and Diplomacy 
in Europe, 1890-1914 (Cambridge, 2001); Johannes Paulmann, Pomp und Politik: 
Monarchenbegegnungen in Europa zwischen Ancien Régime und Erstem Weltkrieg (Paderborn, 2000). 


21 Eckart Conze, ‘Zwischen Staatenwelt und Gesellschaftswelt: Die gesellschaftliche 
Dimension internationaler Geschichte’, in Wilfried Loth and Jürgen Osterhammel (eds.), 
Internationale Geschichte: Themen— Ergebnisse Aussichten (Munich, 2000), 117-40. 
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such as football and horse racing enjoyed increasing popularity 
in Germany and the growing number of students who crossed 
the Channel to study in Britain and Germany respectively was a 
clear indicator of mutual curiosity.?? 

British admiration for German music was no less common than 
German interest in English literature. Shakespeare, for example, 
was a literary hero in the Kaiserreich whose works were performed 
regularly and received enthusiastically on German stages. When a 
group of German journalists travelled to Britain in the summer of 
1906 to demonstrate goodwill after the frictions of the first 
Moroccan crisis, the trip included a pilgrimage to the poet’s grave 
in Stratford-upon-Avon.?? A year later, however, when the famous 
British actor and theatre manager Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree 
produced Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night in Berlin, the satirical maga- 
zine Aladderadatsch announced: ‘Wir sahen heuer “Was ihr 
wollt?” |O hochgeschätzter Beerbohm-Tree|Doch Shakespeare 
scheint uns schöner doch | Noch immer “Made in Germany” ’.?* 
The Germans, the great actor-manager replied, apparently 
regarded Shakespeare as a kind of ‘literary Heligoland’, an 
offshore island to be taken over by the Fatherland.?° 

With regard to music, it was the other way round. In a series of 
lectures run by the University of Manchester in 1911, published in 
1912, and translated into German a year later, one speaker 
proclaimed that Wagner was the greatest musical genius of the 
second half of the nineteenth century as Beethoven had been of 
the first. There was not, he stated, ‘one branch of music in which 
the Germans did not assume the lead’ and retain it ‘to the present 
day’.*© The widely accepted notion that Britain had been a ‘Land 
ohne Musik’ for centuries was one of the reasons why Edward 
Elgar’s work was so enthusiastically celebrated in Edwardian 
Britain. Even this eulogized hero of an English musical awaken- 
ing, however, dedicated his ninth enigmatic variation ‘Nimrod’ to 


22 On student exchanges, see: Sonja Levsen, Elite, Männlichkeit und Krieg: Tübinger und 
Cambridger Studenten 1900-29 (Göttingen, 2006); Thomas Weber, Our Friend ‘The Enemy’: Elite 
Education in Britain and Germany before World War I (Stanford, 2007). 

23 See Dominik Geppert, Pressekriege: Öffentlichkeit und Diplomatie in den deutsch-britischen 
Beziehungen, 1896-1912 (Munich, 2007), 364. 

24 Kladderadatsch, 60 (May 1907). 

25 Quoted in Frederick W. Wile, News Is Where You Find It: Forty Years Reporting at Home 
and Abroad (Indianapolis, 1939), 209. 

26 Quoted in Ramsden, Don’t Mention the War, 38. 
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his German friend Augustus J. Jaeger and was deeply influenced 
by the ‘pro-Teutonic mindset of the British musical establishment’ 
that continued unabated until the outbreak of the First World 
War.?’ 

Even in the currently much discussed colonial sphere, amicable 
contacts persisted.?® Despite rising British-German rivalries in 
international affairs, imperialism on the ground was often more 
internationalist than nationalist, more cooperative than competi- 
tive. Particularly in the realms of science and the environment, 
the British sought to learn as much as possible from German 
expertise, while German colonists often cooperated peacefully 
and harmoniously with their British imperial neighbours. 

This is not, of course, to suggest that there was not a darker side 
to British-German relations in general and to political, social, and 
cultural developments in the two countries in particular. Dynamic 
cultural exchanges occurred simultaneously and in close connec- 
tion not only with the rise of antagonism, but also with an atmos- 
phere of growing uncertainty vis-a-vis the accompanying negative 
sides of modernity in various fields of life. Political instability, 
economic dependence, and social unrest; philosophical scepti- 
cism, religious doubt, racial degeneration, and the implications of 
science and technology; the impact of materialism on traditional 
culture, the consequences of sexual libertinism, the nature of 
women and their place within the body politic, the ideal of 
manhood and the threats to it—these were some of the questions 
that worried contemporaries in Edwardian England?” and 


27 Jeremy Dibble, “The Death of a Culture: Germany and British Music Before 1914’, 
in Lewis Foreman (ed.), Oh My Horses: Elgar and the Great War (Rickmansworth, 2001), 
73-87, at 84; for Jaeger as ‘Nimrod’ see Michael Kennedy, Portrait of Elgar (Oxford, 1968), 
65-6; Michael Gassmann, Edward Elgar und die deutsche symphonische Tradition (Hildesheim, 
2002). 

28 Recent studies of the colonial sphere include Dirk van Laak, Uber alles in der Welt: 
Deutscher Imperialismus im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert (Munich, 2005); Jürgen Osterhammel and 
Boris Barth (eds.), Zwilisierungsmissionen (Constance, 2005); Birthe Kundrus, Moderne 
Imperialisten: Das Kaiserreich im Spiegel seiner Kolonien (Cologne, 2003); Lawrence James, The 
Rise and Fall of the British Empire (London, 2005); Bernard Porter, The Absent-Minded 
Imperiahsts: Empire, Society and Culture in Britain (Oxford, 2004); Niall Ferguson, Empire: How 
Britain Made the Modern World (London, 2003). For Anglo-German relations in the African 
colonies see Michael Fröhlich, Von der Konfrontation zur Koexistenz: Die deutsch-englischen 
Kolonialbeziehungen in Afrika, 1884-1914 (Bochum, 1990). 

29 A. N. Wilson, After the Victorians, 1901-1953 (London, 2005); Roy Hattersley, The 
Edwardians (London, 2004); Donald Read, The Age of Urban Democracy: England 1868-1914 
(London, 1994); Alan O’Day (ed.), The Edwardian Age: Conflict and Stability 1900-14 (London, 
1979); Samuel Hynes, The Edwardian Turn of Mind (Princeton, 1968). 
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Wilhelmine Germany”? and contributed to a pervading sense of 
nervousness and anxiety. 

Perhaps a few remarks should be added here about the 
chronological, geographical, and thematic scope of this volume, 
for few of the exchanges and encounters discussed in the follow- 
ing essays began only when Wilhelm II acceded to the throne in 
1888 or when Edward VII finally succeeded his long-lived 
mother Victoria as British monarch in 1901. Most essays stretch 
back well into the 1880s and 1890s to chart the origins of the 
changes that culminated after the turn of the century (some 
authors, such as Geoff Eley in his essay on women’s rights, take 
an even longer view and go back to the 1860s and 1870s). 

Moreover, the decades from the 1880s onwards have a good 
claim to be called the first ‘age of globalization’. They were 
marked by new communications that brought the world closer 
together through an intensified international trade and deeper 
contacts across national borders between individuals, groups, 
and governments. Such contacts and connections have been 
increasingly uncovered by the students of global history who also 
explore the mushrooming network of international organizations 
and conferences that were beginning to play a crucial role in the 
early twentieth century—from the socialist and women’s interna- 
tionals to the meetings of legal experts such as the annual confer- 
ences of the International Law Association or the series of 
International Penal and Penitentiary Congresses that were held 
after 1872.3! 

It has therefore become increasingly (and rightly) difficult for 
historians to concentrate exclusively on national histories or 
bilateral relations between two nations without taking into 
account multilateral entanglements and transnational connec- 
tions. This is all the more true, of course, for a multinational 
entity such as the United Kingdom that was not only at the 

30 Joachim Radkau, Das Zeitalter der Nervosität: Deutschland zwischen Bismarck und Hitler 
(Munich, 1998); Werner Conze and Jürgen Kocka (eds.), Bildungsbürgertum im 19. 
‚Jahrhundert, 4 vols. (Stuttgart, 1985-92); Jürgen Kocka (ed.), Bürger und Bürgerlichkeit im 
19. Jahrhundert (Göttingen, 1987); and Martin Doerry, Übergangsmenschen: Die Mentalität der 
Wilhelminer und die Krise des Kaiserreiches (Weinheim, 1986). 

31 Akira Iriye, Global Community: The Role of International Organizations in the Making of the 
Contemporary World (Berkeley, 2002); Martin H. Geyer and Johannes Paulmann (eds.), The 
Mechanics of Internationalism: Culture, Society and Politics from the 1840s to the First World War 


(Oxford, 2001). For a recent survey of the state of the art of world history, see Benedikt 
Stuchtey and Eckhardt Fuchs (eds.), Writing World History 1800-2000 (Oxford, 20053). 
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centre of a global empire but also comprised the four nations of 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. The volume thus covers 
a much wider range, chronologically and geographically, than 
the phrase ‘Wilhelmine Germany and Edwardian Britain’ 
suggests. 3? 

At the same time, however, it makes no claim to offer a ‘total 
history’ of British-German cultural exchanges, and restrictions of 
space meant that a number of aspects could not be covered. 
Obvious omissions reach from the role of trade and commerce to 
transnational historiographical exchanges and controversies and 
the rapidly rising importance of tourism, which became much 
more affordable in the Edwardian-Wilhelmine era with Thomas 
Cook’s cheapest tours to Germany costing only five guineas (as 
compared to twenty-five pounds a decade earlier).?? Religion 
and migration are also among the subjects that can be discussed 
only in passing, not least because there are already excellent 
collections of essays on both topics to which the interested reader 
can be referred.°* 

Nonetheless, the cultural transfers and contacts examined in this 
book reflect the numerous levels at which cultural exchanges 
occurred. The volume opens with an introductory essay by David 
Blackbourn, which asks to what extent the recent historiographical 
focus on cultural contacts and transfers has subverted earlier ways 
of thinking about British—German relations before the Great War. 
The following sixteen essays have been paired under eight 
thematic sub-headings and offer the latest scholarship on a variety 
of key aspects of British-German cultural history, ranging from 
dynastic relations to the often neglected fields of arts, sciences, law, 
and everyday life. ‘They start at the top of state and society with 
two high-political studies on court contacts and parliamentary 
culture (by John C. G. Röhl and Frank Lorenz Müller), and then 
work their way ‘down’ via the colonies (John MacKenzie and 


Frank Bösch), women’s rights (Geoff Eley and Jean H. Quataert), 


32 When the authors of this volume speak of ‘Edwardian England’ or ‘Edwardian 
Britain’, this is a pragmatic, shorthand formula for the ‘Edwardian United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland plus its worldwide empire’. 

33 See Ramsden, Don’t Mention the War, 21; Lynne Whitley, Grand Tours and Cook’s Tours 
(New York, 1997); Piers Brendon, Thomas Cook (London, 1991). 

34 Keith Robbins (ed.), Protestant Evangelicalism: Britain, Ireland, Gemany, and America, 
¢.1750—¢.1950 (Oxford, 1997); Stefan Manz and Margrit Schulte Beerbühl (eds.), Migration 
and Transfer from Germany to Britain, 1660-1914: Historical Relations and Comparisons (Munich, 
2007). 
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legal culture (Jose Harris and Sabine Freitag), academic life 
(Thomas Weber and Oliver Grant), music and architecture (Sven 
Oliver Müller and Matthew Jefferies), high-brow and low-brow 
literature (Marc Schalenberg and Dominik Geppert) to the fields 
of mass society and popular culture, which are represented by two 
essays on the popular spectacles of sporting events and naval festiv- 
ities (Christiane Eisenberg and Jan Riiger). 

The central challenge for all contributors to this volume, and, 
indeed, for all historians working on early twentieth-century 
British-German history, is to reconcile the numerous existing 
contacts and transfers with the growing antagonism that culmi- 
nated in a war that seemingly eradicated mutual admiration and 
exchange. The editors of this volume do not attempt to offer one 
single explanation for this paradoxical development. Rather, 
they have invited the contributors to look at the problem from 
different angles and test various arguments, leaving it to the 
reader to form an opinion. 

Some contributors argue that although the worlds of politics and 
culture were increasingly interconnected, even the densest web of 
cultural contacts could not prevent decision-makers from pursuing 
confrontational policies that eventually led their nations into war 
against each other, just as Franco-German cultural affinities had 
not been able to avert war in 1870. ‘This is certainly the direction in 
which Röhl’s contribution on the dysfunctional personal relation- 
ship between Wilhelm II and Edward VII points. ‘To be sure, even 
after the turn of the century, there were phases of goodwill and 
numerous attempts at reconciliation between the two, but real and 
perceived personal insults as well as diverging visions of their coun- 
tries’ futures led to an increasing alienation between the British 
monarch and his imperial nephew in Berlin. Viewed from this 
perspective, it was not so much the fact that two closely intercon- 
nected societies found themselves on opposite sides of a military 
conflict that gave the British-German antagonism before 1914 its 
peculiar nature. Instead, it was the degree to which the First World 
War obliterated any memories of former cultural affinities as a 
result of the necessities of modern warfare, which relied heavily on 
mass propaganda and the mobilization of hatred to unite the home 
front against an enemy portrayed as absolutely evil.°° 


35 See Sven Oliver Müller, Die Nation als Waffe und Vorstellung: Nationalismus in Deutschland 
und Großbritannien im Ersten Weltkrieg (Göttingen, 2002). 
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Other contributors suggest that it was the very closeness and 
mutual admiration between Britons and Germans that exacer- 
bated their frustration and gave their hostility an especially bitter 
taste. It is hardly an accident that analogies of kinship and family 
quarrels dominated public discourse on British-German rela- 
tions, with ‘cousinhood’ being the metaphor of choice for many 
contemporary authors.°° Wilhelm II, himself half English by 
birth and an ardent admirer of many things British while at the 
same time prone to the most violent Anglophobe outbursts, 
personified this type of love-hate relationship. Similarly, many 
leading Teutophobes in Britain regarded Germany as an espe- 
cially dangerous foe because, in their view, Germans had so 
many admirable qualities. ‘It is Just because [the Germans] are so 
great’, one of them wrote to the proprietor of the Daily Mail, ‘that 
the danger is great: they have every qualification for taking our 
place and are bound to aspire to it more and more ardently as 
time goes on and their trade and wealth and fleet expand 
together.’?? 

Another explanation points to the scope for diplomatic misun- 
derstandings created by cultural contacts, intellectual exchange, 
and the belief in racial affinities. In this view, the partial 
Anglophilia of large sections of the German elite contributed to 
the catastrophic conviction that the English cousins would never 
participate in a war against the German Empire—a conviction 
that was strengthened by the activities of well-meaning institu- 
tions such as the Goethe Society in Britain, the Carlyle Society in 
Germany, and the Anglo-German Friendship Society mentioned 
by David Blackbourn, and idealists such as the peace activist 
Norman Angell, who figures prominently in Dominik Geppert’s 
essay on the popular press. As British—German links such as these 
may have influenced Bethmann Hollweg’s longing for British 
neutrality at the beginning of the war, cultural proximity might 
have played a bigger and more ruinous role in German policy 
during the July crisis than political and military antagonisms. 

Finally, there is the contradictory character of modernity in 
Wilhelmine Germany and Edwardian Britain that was shaped by 


36 See e. g. Hans Ziegler, We Germans and Our British Cousins (Berlin, 1909); anon. 
[Frederick William Wile and Valentine G. Williams], Our German Cousins (London, 1909). 

37 J. L. Garvin to Northcliffe, 20 Aug. 1909, quoted in A. J. A. Morris, The Scaremongers: 
The Advocacy of War and Rearmament 1896-1914 (London, 1984), 8. 
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growing internationalization and transnationalization on the one 
hand and an increasing nationalization on the other. Several 
essays in this volume point to the fact that these two processes, far 
from being antithetical, in fact reinforced each other. Relations 
between Edwardian Britain and Wilhelmine Germany mirrored 
this ambivalent, even contradictory, development as Sven Oliver 
Miiller demonstrates in his essay on musical encounters. On the 
one hand, he argues, a common European culture of music 
emerged. In both countries, opera houses and concert halls 
offered increasingly similar productions. Even the decor and 
staging followed common aesthetic values and customs. Singers, 
directors, conductors, and composers travelled frequently 
between Germany and Britain, thereby exchanging concepts and 
adopting common tastes. On the other hand, there was an 
increasing nationalization and politicization of music. Both 
Germans and Britons thought they could reach the core of their 
own collective by ‘nationalizing’ music. International contacts 
therefore produced not only harmonious results, but also a 
‘musical clash of civilizations’. 

What we today call ‘globalization’ did not, by itself, produce 
peace and harmony between nations in the Wilhelmine and 
Edwardian period. Growing economic, financial, and cultural 
integration not only coexisted with deepening political and mili- 
tary separation, but even strengthened national ideologies and 
augmented the need to define one’s own national identity against 
others. In this way, entanglement and antagonism were opposite 
sides of the same coin. 


2 


‘As dependent on each other as 
man and wife’: 
Cultural Contacts and Transfers 


DAVID BLACKBOURN 


In the 1880s an obscure Protestant pastor from Bremen called 
Otto Funcke visited England for the first time. His experiences 
provide a useful starting point for this essay, even if the start of 
Funcke’s own visit casts some doubt on his powers of observa- 
tion. As his steamship crossed the Channel he admired the sailing 
boats and became intrigued by one very large sail that seemed to 
be coming closer. What was it, he asked a ship’s officer? The 
reply: “That enormous sail is 400 feet high and is usually known 
as the white cliffs of Dover.’! 

Funcke had never liked the English much, a feeling that went 
back to his youth when he travelled in the Rhineland with his 
uncle: ‘we found in the hotels and on the steamers, in the moun- 
tains and castles, that everywhere was populated by Englishmen 
... and they behaved so arrogantly, it was as if they had rented 
or even bought up these splendours of our Rhineland for them- 
selves’.? His visit made him think again. Funcke admired the 
freedom enjoyed by the English, the discipline shown by unpo- 
liced crowds, and the physical fitness that was nurtured in all 
classes by sport. He was impressed by the respect shown to the 
clerical collar, the way that businesses shut down on Sunday, and 
the social mission to the poor in London—all greatly to be 
preferred to the situation in Germany. Nonetheless, in Funcke’s 
view, these qualities had the vices of their virtues: the English 
took the Lord’s Day observance, as they took teetotalism, to 
extremes; and when they drank, they just drank, ‘without 


1 Otto Funcke, Englische Bilder in deutscher Beleuchtung (Bremen, 1883), 19. 
2 Ibid. 26. Funcke’s uncle apparently remarked that such behaviour was typical of 
‘these cold-hearted, fish-blooded people’. 
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poetry’. They could also be aloof. In fact, their combination 
of business acumen and clannishness reminded Funcke of another 
‘chosen people’, the Jews. If only, he wrote, the English and 
Germans could pool their virtues; if only young Germans would 
travel to England, and English gentlemen would live in Germany, 
learning the language and culture. For, as he put it, ‘these two 
nations are as dependent on each other as man and wife’.* 

This mix of the expected and unexpected was the result of one 
man’s encounter. Funcke’s admiration for English sports was 
common enough, his fascination with Spurgeon’s Tabernacle 
more unusual. Then, and in the following decades, you would 
find different reactions from a German academic visitor, from a 
German habitué of English country house parties, from one of 
the brass bandsmen who toured Britain every summer, or from 
any of the thousands of German merchant seamen who passed 
through Hull and Liverpool every year (and who would, presum- 
ably, have recognized the white cliffs of Dover). In this essay I 
want to examine a variety of cultural links between Britain and 
Germany, but also to make some larger points about doing 
history in this vein. Let me therefore pose some initial questions 
about the history of cultural contacts and transfers. Who are the 
agents in this history? Does it subvert, or reinforce, earlier ways 
of thinking about the relations of Britain and Germany? And, to 
put it most brutally: what difference does it make? 

When I began to work on German history in the early 1970s— 
a period now closer to the Second World War than to the 
present—there were two ways in which historians put pre-1914 
Britain and Germany in the same frame. One was to work on 
some aspect of the growing Anglo-German antagonism. I shall 
return to that at the end of this essay. The second was to place 
the countries side by side and compare them. Comparison was 
the ‘royal highway’, or Konigsweg, of the time. The highway ran in 
both directions. For German historians, Britain provided the 
yardstick for German political and social ‘misdevelopment’: why 
wasn’t Germany England? Conversely, Germany was the meas- 
uring rod of relative economic decline in Britain. In both cases, 
contemporary perceptions of the other country played a part in 
the argument—Lujo Brentano or Max Weber admiring how 


3 Otto Funcke, Englische Bilder in deutscher Beleuchtung, 61. 
* Ibid. 41-4. 
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they managed things better across the Channel, Günter 
Hollenberg demonstrating why there was so much ‘English inter- 
est in the Kaiserreich’. But even when, as in Hollenberg’s case, 
actual contacts as well as perceptions played a part in the argu- 
ment, the conceptual framework was still that of two separate 
societies and how they viewed each other. 

Things have obviously changed since then, and not just because 
of vigorous debates about the German Sonderweg and British 
‘gentlemanly capitalism’.© Comparison itself has come under fire, 
relegated from ‘royal highway’ to “branch line’ in the words of one 
historian.’ Some would say that any truth in such a claim can be 
attributed largely to the fact that ‘soft’ cultural history has thrown 
out the ‘hard’ analytical categories of social-science history, 
comparison among them. I would put it differently, placing a 
much more positive evaluation on what has undoubtedly been a 
shift in historical fashion. The most sustained and persuasive chal- 
lenge to comparative history has come recently from those who 
advocate the history of transfers and contacts, “entangled history’ 
(histoire croisée), or the ‘history of connections’ (Beziehungsgeschichte).® 


> James J. Sheehan, The Career of Lujo Brentano: A Study of Liberalism and Social Reform in 
Imperial Germany (Chicago, 1966); Wolfgang J. Mommsen, Max Weber and German Politics, 
1890-1920 (Chicago, 1984); Günter Hollenberg, Englisches Interesse am Kaiserreich: Die 
Attraktivität Preussen-Deutschlands für konservative und liberale Kreise in Grossbritannien 1860-1914 
(Wiesbaden, 1974). 

6 David Blackbourn and Geoff Eley, The Peculiarities of German History (Oxford, 1984); 
Helga Grebing, Der ‘deutsche Sonderweg’ in Europa 1806-1945: eine Kritik (Stuttgart, 1986); P. J. 
Cain and A. G. Hopkins, ‘Gentlemanly Capitalism and British Overseas Expansion, i: 
The Old Colonial System, 1688-1850’, Economic History Review, and ser., 39 (1986), 501-25; 
eid., ‘Gentlemanly Capitalism and British Overseas Expansion, ii: New Imperialism, 
1850-1945, Economic History Review, and ser., 40 (1987), 1-26; Martin Daunton, 
‘Gentlemanly Capitalism and British Industry 1820-1914’, Past and Present, 122 (1989), 
119-58; M. J. Daunton and W. D. Rubinstein, ‘Debate’, Past and Present, 132 (1991), 
150-87. 

7 Kiran Klaus Patel, “Transatlantische Perspektiven transnationaler Geschichte’, 
Geschichte und Gesellschaft, 29 (2003), 625-47, at 638. See also Thomas Welskopp, 
‘Stolpersteine auf dem Königsweg: Methodenkritische Anmerkungen zum interna- 
tionalen Vergleich in der Gesellschaftsgeschichte’, Archiv für Sozialgeschichte, 30 (1995), 
33967. 

8 Johannes Paulmann, ‘Internationaler Vergleich und interkultureller Transfer’, 
Historische Zeitschrift, 267 (1998), 649-85; Sebastian Conrad, “Doppelte Marginalisierung: 
Plädoyer für eine transnationale Perspektive auf die deutsche Geschichte’, Geschichte und 
Gesellschaft, 28 (2002), 145-69; Michael Werner and Bénédicte Zimmermann, ‘Vergleich, 
Transfer, Verflechtung: Der Ansatz der Histoire croisee und die Herausforderung des 
Transnationalen’, Geschichte und Gesellschaft, 28 (2002), 607-36; Jürgen Osterhammel, 
Gesellschaftsgeschichte jenseits des Nationalstaats: Studien zu Beziehungsgeschichte und Xwilisations- 
vergleich (Göttingen, 2001). 
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These are certainly not traditionalist critics of comparative history; 
many believe strongly that the new approaches they champion 
can be fruitfully combined with a comparative perspective. But all 
point to the difficulties inherent in comparison, including the 
problem of comparing two or more entities (whether nations, 
classes, institutions, or aesthetic practices) that are treated as 
stable, even though they are not, and the snare of asymmetrical 
national comparison in which one country serves largely as a foil. 
Above all, the connections between the nations or societies being 
compared create problems for comparative historians that have 
not always been acknowledged. ‘That is why more than one recent 
writer has quoted Marc Bloch, who pointed out back in 1928, 
when he warned against treating comparative history as a ‘talis- 
man’, that true comparison works when the societies in question 
were sufficiently distant in time or space that there was minimal 
exchange between them. In the case of two neighbouring and 
contemporary societies, the reciprocal influences between them 
have to be taken into account. Otherwise ‘pseudo-local’ explana- 
tions distort the comparison. Put another way, comparison that 
ignores mutual exchanges wrongly treats national societies as 
sealed-off entities and reinforces the nation-state orientation of 
historians.? 

That view drives the new interest in contacts and transfers, 
and it follows the dethroning of the nation-state as the self- 
evident unit of enquiry. If nations are constructed and imagined, 
we can no longer take them for granted. ‘The rise of regional and 
subnational history is one result; the more recent but meteoric 
rise of transnational history is another, work that looks to 
‘Europeanize’ or ‘globalize’ national histories. The result, or 
perhaps I should say the hypothesis, 1s that our two subjects— 
Britain and Germany—appear less internally coherent and more 
externally open-ended, subject to a myriad of cross-cutting influ- 
ences, including the contacts and transfers between them. In his 
book Atlantic Crossings Daniel Rodgers refers to ‘movements of 
people, goods, ideas, and aspirations’.!° All of these will have a 
place in any account of North Sea or Channel crossings. 


3 The same passages of Bloch are cited by Paulmann, ‘Internationaler Vergleich und 
interkultureller Transfer’, 662-3, 667, and Patel, “Transatlantische Perspektiven transna- 
tionaler Geschichte’, 640. 

10 Daniel T. Rodgers, Atlantic Crossings: Social Politics in a Progressive Age (Cambridge, 


1998), 1. 
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None of these movements, these many exchanges between 
Britain and Germany, began in 1900. Merchants had long trav- 
elled in both directions and new British industrial methods 
attracted plenty of German attention in the eighteenth century.!! 
Hundreds of German political émigrés went to England after 
1848, a group with influence beyond its numbers; 10,000 British 
students matriculated at German universities during the nine- 
teenth century.!? From the late eighteenth century Germans 
borrowed from Britain not only the new model husbandry and 
the latest industrial technology, but the idea of the seaside and the 
English landscape garden.!? The British, for their part, helped to 
invent the ‘Romantic Rhine’ as a commercialized tourist destina- 
tion where they themselves were very prominent—too promi- 
nent, many thought (Otto Funcke was not the only critic).!* In 
the same period, though, we find a profound respect for German 
culture and ideas among English writers, from Coleridge, 
through Carlyle, George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, even Trollope 
in a novel such as Orley Farm. The influence of Germany on 
British thinking about education and biblical criticism is unmis- 
takable; the same applies to law—think of A. V. Dicey, Ernest 


II Percy Schramm, Kaufleute zu Haus und über See (Hamburg, 1949), and the same 
author’s Hanseatic history through the lens of one family, Neun Generationen: Dreihundert 
Jahre deutscher ‘Kulturgeschichte’ im Lichte der Schicksale ener Hamburger Bürgerfamilie, 1648-1948, 
2 vols. (Göttingen, 1963-4), 1; Martin Schumacher, Auslandsreisen deutscher Unternehmer 
1750-1851 (Cologne, 1968); Werner Kroker, Wege zur Verbreitung technologischer Kenntnisse 
zwischen England und Deutschland in der zweiten Hälfte des 18. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1971). 

12 Rosemary Ashton, Little Germany: Exile and Asylum in Victorian England (Oxford, 1986), 
and many of the essays in Peter Alter and Rudolf Muhs (eds.), Exilanten und andere Deutsche 
in Fontanes London (Stuttgart, 1996); Peter Alter, ‘Bewunderung und Ablehnung: Deutsch- 
britische Wissenschaftsbeziehungen von Liebig bis Rutherford’, in Lothar Jordan and 
Bernd Kortländer (eds.), Nationale Grenzen und internationaler Austausch: Studien zum Kultur- und 
Wissenschaftstransfer in Europa (Tübingen, 1995), 300. Alter’s breakdown suggests that 1,000 
students matriculated in the period 1800-1851; 9,000 between 1851 and 1914. 

13 The first German seaside bathing place, Doberan, largely owed its existence to 
Georg-Christoph Lichtenberg, who had been impressed by his visits to Margate and 
Deal, and asked why Germany had nothing similar. See his ‘Warum hat Deutschland 
kein grosses öffentliches Seebad?’, reprinted in Georg-Christoph Lichtenberg, Vermischte 
Schriften, ed. Ludwig Christian Lichtenberg (Göttingen, 1803), 93-115. See also Saison am 
Strand: Badeleben an Nord- und Ostsee. 200 Jahre, exhibition catalogue (Herford, 1986). On 
gardens, Adrian von Buttlar, Der Landschaftsgarten: Gartenkunst des Klassizismus und der 
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Barker, and F. W. Maitland.!° Meanwhile, from the time of the 
famous translations by the Romantic writers Johann Ludwig 
Tieck and Friedrich Schlegel, educated Germans adopted 
Shakespeare as one of their own, long before Julius Langbehn 
claimed the Bard at the end of the nineteenth century as a vigor- 
ous, north German type.!® 

A question arises here: how does this longer history fit into the 
more limited time-frame of Anglo-German exchanges in the 
Edwardian and Wilhelmine period? A significant impulse 
towards the history of cultural transfer has come from German 
literary scholars who have usually considered longer time- 
periods. If your focus is on literary reception (for example, the 
influence of Walter Scott’s novels in Germany), a longer view 
makes sense.!? The same may well be true of other kinds of 
cultural transfer, such as principles of jurisprudence. Widening 
the frame still further, if your interest is in how styles in food or 
furniture moved from one country to another—and ‘transfer’ is 
not restricted to high culture and ideas—then surely a knowledge 
of long-term trends helps to make sense of short-term fashions. 
None of this means that cultural transfer must always be cast as a 
long-term issue. There are, after all, short-term fashions in novel- 
ists and ideas, just as there are in cuisine, furnishings, gardens, 
dance—and fashion itself. And it is also true that ideas about 
everything under the sun were moving backwards and forwards 
across national borders much faster in 1900 than they did even 
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thirty or forty years earlier. There is an important generational 
issue to be considered here as well, for people tend to be captive 
to the period of their own intellectual formation. Even as the 
world changed and Anglo-German contacts assumed a distinc- 
tively new form, many historical actors of the period—both 
British and German—carried mental baggage acquired years 
before. 

There are at least two compelling reasons to focus attention on 
the early twentieth century. First, those are the years when 
contacts and transfers between Britain and Germany have to be 
considered alongside, or as part of, mounting economic, naval, 
and colonial rivalry. That provides the frisson, the edge. 
Secondly, however, just as rivalries along those axes went beyond 
Britain and Germany, so did another aspect of the years 1900-14. 
This period has a good claim to be called the first ‘age of global- 
ization’. It was marked by new communications that brought the 
world closer together (something that contemporaries certainly 
felt), by huge increases in trade, intensified contacts between 
governments, the mushrooming of new international and bilateral 
organizations, and deeper contacts across national borders 
between individuals and groups. The sheer range of these in the 
Anglo-German case is signalled by the breadth of subjects 
covered in this book, which ranges over politics, civil society, 
economics, law, sport, music, literature, science, and technology. 
Perhaps it is worth pointing out that the chosen generic term for 
all of these is ‘culture’. We are all apparently cultural historians 
now, just as once we were all social historians. 

Given the breadth of the subjects broached it may seem churl- 
ish to point to the omissions, but let me note two. One subject that 
deserves attention is religion, an aspect of life that generated 
contacts and exchanges between contemporary Britons and 
Germans at many different levels. Pastor Otto Funcke was not 
alone among German Protestants in his respect for the powerful 
imprint that Christianity continued to leave on British public life 
and morality, although admiration was tempered by misgivings 
about the ‘enthusiasm’ displayed by organizations such as the 
temperance movement and the Salvation Army.!8 There was, 
conversely, an audience among more forward-looking theologians 
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and philosophers in England and Scotland for the work of Ernst 
Troeltsch, although efforts to bring Troeltsch across the Channel 
for a lecture tour and to award him an honorary doctorate in 
Oxford failed.!9 Not least, Protestant churchmen in both countries 
played a major role in the Anglo-German Friendship Committee, 
later Society, whose work to improve relations between Britain 
and Germany after 1905-6 was supplemented by a variety of 
personal contacts and exchange visits between clergymen.?° 

A second form of contact that warrants attention is migration, 
the thousands of Britons and Germans who were resident in the 
other country. Like so many Anglo-Germans exchanges, this one 
was asymmetrical (asymmetry is an issue for historians of trans- 
fer, as it is for comparativists). Ihe number of British residents in 
Germany was modest and rose very little during the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century. It stood at 16,000 in 1900, 
just over 18,000 ten years later. The British formed only the 
eighth-largest group of foreign nationals, dwarfed by the Dutch, 
Italians, and Swiss, as well as by Slavs who had crossed into 
Germany from the Tsarist or Habsburg empires. In both size 
and stable numbers, the British community was strikingly similar 
to the American community in Germany.?! Merchant seamen in 
the northern ports formed the major lower-class segment. Most 
were businessmen, merchants and rentiers, teachers and 
governesses, scholars, or students. 

Germans in Britain were three times as numerous, 57,000 in 
1914. This had been the largest foreign community in Britain 
until the influx of east European Jews in the 1890s.?? Half lived in 
London, with a large presence in Liverpool, Manchester, Hull, 
and other northern cities. Socially, it was a very differentiated 
community. There was a sizeable underclass made up of the 
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indigent, prostitutes, men trading in canaries, jugglers, perform- 
ers in blackface, and the like. There was also a large but 
constantly changing population of seamen, and a working class 
concentrated in sugar-refining and sugar-baking, tailoring, shoe- 
making, and the dye trade. At the top of the pyramid were 
German merchants and manufacturers, professors, established 
teachers, and musicians. In between was a large service and 
lower-middle class—waiters, hairdressers and barbers, pork 
butchers, jobbing musicians, poorly paid governesses, commer- 
cial travellers, and the German commercial clerks whose pres- 
ence became such a live issue in the Edwardian era.?° 

The geography of German settlement in London tells the 
story. Ihe poor and working class were concentrated in the old 
East End boroughs such as Stepney, although by 1900 they were 
already fanning out further east or to areas such as Islington, St 
Pancras, Marylebone, and Paddington, where most of the lower- 
middle class also lived.?* The mercantile elite favoured the south, 
commuting to the city from Sydenham or Camberwell, where 
the German community was already well-established by the time 
Theodor Fontane visited wealthy fellow-countrymen in the 
1850s. Charles Booth noted in 1902 that ‘there is a rich German 
colony here. There is also a German church, but their Sundays, 
we hear, are more given to parties than to worship.’ Booth 
also suggested that some had become ‘more English than the 
English’.?> 

How much contact was there, in fact, between host commu- 
nity and foreign community in either case? Many of the British in 
Germany notoriously remained among their own kind, part of a 
European—indeed, global—diaspora of well-off Britons who felt 
little need to interact with the locals and built their own 
networks. ‘The Germans in Britain, like the Germans in America, 
created Little Germanys. Self-sufficiency was reinforced when 
chain-migration led people from one place to settle together, like 
the Germans in Liverpool, many of them from Wiirttemberg. 
Everywhere, Germans built their own churches and created their 
own charities, social and musical clubs, gymnastic associations, 
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schools, even newspapers such as the Londoner General-Anzeiger and 
Manchester Nachrichten. There were also high levels of marriage 
within the community.?® 

More Germans were marrying out by the Edwardian period, 
however; and beyond the occupational contacts between 
Germans and British there were others. Those among the 
wealthy and educated are the best recorded. Musical and choral 
societies were a meeting ground. So was literature. Germans 
joined the Carlyle Society: Britons the English Goethe Society.?’ 
One link between the two was the émigré Eugene Oswald, who 
became president of the Carlyle Society and helped to found the 
Goethe Society, which he served as secretary from 1891 until his 
death in 1912. By then he had taught at several London schools, 
assisted the Working Men’s College, taught German to Lord 
Northcote, later governor of Bombay, tutored two future kings, 
served for twenty-five years as instructor in German at the Royal 
Naval College in Greenwich, done translation work, written arti- 
cles in English and German published in both countries, and, in 
hard times, borrowed money from Friedrich Engels.*® His was a 
singular case. Less so the career paths of prominent, Anglicized 
individuals such as Sir Ernest Cassel or the chemist Viktor Mond 
and his wife Frida, whose life-stories were modestly replicated in 
the villas of bourgeois Manchester and south London.?? It was 
there—in Dulwich, just before the war—that the adolescent V. 
S. Pritchett became friendly with children from German families. 
As he recounts in his autobiography, A Cab at the Door, they were 
better educated and had more spending money; one boy even 
had a phonograph. They seemed freer, even ‘licentious’, the girls 
included, and this was appealing. They cast a spell, but they 
could also be alarming, like the boy who tried to hang himself in 
Dulwich Park after being given out in a cricket match.°° 

The ties that linked members of this foreign minority with the 
host community—trade, service, teaching and learning, music- 
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making, sociability, Eros—mark out the range of contacts 
between Britons and Germans more generally. Noting them is 
easy; filling out the picture is a different story. Take marriage as 
an example. We know a lot about the ties of connubium that linked 
the royal houses, but very little about the cases of intermarriage 
(almost certainly growing in number) between Britons and 
Germans from the mercantile and academic worlds. Ute Frevert 
touched on this subject in her recent plea for a ‘Europeanizing’ 
of German history.*! Ties of this kind are hard to recover, at 
least beyond anecdotal level. Researching this promising subject 
calls for a difficult kind of transnational prosopography, using 
dictionaries of national biography and professional registers to 
identify the families concerned, then employing sources such as 
family correspondence to reconstruct the webs that connected 
these families through the generations. 

More numerous but only patchily studied are the contacts 
between those occupationally concerned with their opposite 
numbers in Britain or Germany: consuls and attachés, language 
teachers and governesses, specialist book-dealers and librarians. 
Then there are the translators, the quintessential go-betweens. 
To take one very specialized field, sexology and sexual reform: 
we know that Richard von Krafft-Ebing and Magnus Hirschfeld 
were quickly translated into English; Havelock Ellis and Edward 
Carpenter into German.°? It is probably safe to assume that 
Edward Carpenter’s German translator was not the same person 
who translated a book by his namesake, Bishop Boyd Carpenter, 
a translation that was encouraged by Wilhelm II, who read and 
admired the work in English.?? Who, apart from the Kaiser, 
determined which books were translated; and was the expanding 
translation business entirely segmented, or did New Grub Streets 
develop in London and Berlin (or Leipzig) peopled by profes- 
sional translators? We don’t know. Scholars of literary transfer 
point out that, while we are well-informed about countless third 
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and fourth-rate writers in a given country, there are people 
responsible for translating scores of major literary or philosophi- 
cal works about whom even such elementary facts as their dates 
of birth and death are unknown. 

Around 1900, a wide array of British and German architects, 
engineers, and other professionals were now more likely to come 
into contact with their counterparts in a world suddenly being 
tied tighter together by new publications, organizations, and 
gatherings. Typical were the many commissions of experts that 
worked to establish agreements or norms on international postal 
and telegraphic traffic, maritime law, and international time 
zones.°* These gatherings were ‘zones of contact’. So, too, were 
international expositions and the newly established Olympic 
Games, where it was not only athletes who gathered. Other 
meeting places included the international musical circuit, in 
which Germans were so prominent and England was a major 
venue, and the great international leisure centres of the belle 
eboque, where the English were so prominent and German spas 
such as Wiesbaden and Baden-Baden were major venues.*° 

Self-consciously international organizations created contact 
zones of a rather different kind: the Esperanto Society, the 
Socialist Second International, the International Committee of 
Women, and the International Women’s Suffrage Union. In 
both of the last named, British and German contingents were 
important from the start. English and German were two of the 
three official languages; the International Committee met in 
Berlin in 1896, London in 1899, Berlin again in 1904. An impor- 
tant institution-builder behind the scenes was its corresponding 
secretary, the German-speaking Teresa Wilson. International 
secretary Alice Salomon was an English-speaking German. Like 
professional and expert gatherings, these were settings where the 
Germans and British formed only part, but usually an important 
part, of a larger web of transnational exchanges.°® 
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By the early years of the twentieth century there were also 
points right around the globe, from East Africa to Shanghai, where 
Britons and Germans might encounter one another and where 
they were likely to register differences but also perceived common- 
alities as members of the ‘civilized nations’ or Aulturvölker. That 
reminds us that some British-German contacts were indirect: 
knowledge of what the other was doing, or perceptions of the 
other, came via some third place that served as a triangulation 
point. The colonies are an obvious case. Let me give an example 
from the field of engineering. German hydraulic engineers, 
although by 1900 pioneers in such procedures as riverbed model- 
ling, still kept a close eye on what the British were doing in the 
field. Not so civil engineers, such as dam-builders, whose points of 
reference were France and the USA. They admired and copied 
the slimline French gravity dam, while noting that Gallic elegance 
sometimes led to dams that failed the key test and fell down. And 
they admired the great American hydro-electric projects of the 
early twentieth century and their ‘bold’ designs, while also report- 
ing with pained incredulity and a certain Schadenfreude on the even 
greater propensity of so many unregulated local dams in the USA 
to collapse. They paid almost no attention to Britain; but they did 
pay attention to what was being done in the Empire, such as the 
construction of the first, British-built Aswan dam in Egypt.?’ 

Beyond the colonies, the other obvious triangulation point was 
the United States. ‘The Atlantic was shrinking. America was held 
up as a mirror by women’s movements in Britain and Germany. 
In other areas, too—science, industrial organization, urban archi- 
tecture, conservation, the mores of its plutocratic rich—America 
was becoming a measure of what was new in the early twentieth- 
century world for interested parties in Britain and Germany, 
whether both were observing the same trends with fascination, or 
whether a three-way exchange was going on.?® These contacts, 
too, were asymmetrical: fascination with and traffic to and from 
the USA was more intense on the German than the British side. If 
this was a triangle, it was not an equilateral triangle. 
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I have crossed the Channel the long way, via Shanghai, Egypt, 
and the United States. And that seems right: British-German 
contacts should not be divorced from the larger world that 
contemporaries were very aware they lived in. Still, there was no 
shortage of bilateral exchanges. Many are familiar, such as the 
impact of German academic models and methods in Britain, not 
least on historians. It was already a cliché when J. B. Bury, in his 
Cambridge inaugural lecture of 1902, remarked (rather compla- 
cently) that ‘erudition has now been supplemented by scientific 
method, and we owe the change to Germany’.*? When the 
young A. F. Pollard laboured a few years later to establish the 
Historical Association, then fought for an Institute of Historical 
Research in London, it was Germany that provided the spur.*° 
Or consider the large role that German music and musicians 
played in British life and the British imagination. Let me cite just 
two examples out of many, from a woman and a man born in the 
early 1890s who would go on to become celebrated in very differ- 
ent fields. In her autobiography, Testament of Youth, Vera Brittain 
described her brother Edward, who left Uppingham in 1914 
already a gifted young composer, looking forward to future study 
in Leipzig or Dresden.*! And Neville Cardus, who would 
become a distinguished writer on music and cricket for the 
Manchester Guardian, still remembered years later the sense of 
reverence he felt on the day when, still a young autodidact office 
clerk, he actually encountered Hans Richter, conductor of the 
Hallé Orchestra, on a Manchester city street.*? 

A tally of the reverse traffic would include some familiar 
entries: the German reception of post-Darwinian ‘eugenicist’ 
writers such as Francis Galton, the English Garden City move- 
ment taken up with great zeal by so many German reformers in 
the early twentieth century, and the English Arts and Crafts 
garden and Landhaus architecture introduced to the German 
public in the same years by Hermann Muthesius.*? It might also 


include—and this is much less familiar—the impact of British 
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popular religious movements in Germany. The Methodist 
churches in Germany grew in the years before 1914, even if their 
membership remained small by comparison with Britain (or the 
USA). What had a much greater impact was the arrival of the 
Heilsarmee, the Salvation Army. With the assistance of 
Commander Railton, dispatched by the English Salvation Army 
to help with recruitment, the Heilsarmee expanded across 
Germany from its first foothold in Stuttgart so that by 1914 it 
counted 224 corps in 150 towns. Its meetings drew an estimated 
one million people a year. The Heilsarmee was not the only 
movement originating in Britain that carried the emotional 
drama of religious salvation onto a German stage. Preachers in 
both countries facilitated the replication of the Welsh ‘great 
awakening’ of 1905-6 in the Ruhr as a ‘tent mission’ in Mülheim, 
which attracted thousands travelling from all over the western 
coalfield in their ‘Hallelujah trains’.** 

In each of these cases we have something that goes beyond 
contacts to the more complex category of ‘transfer’. This does 
not mean simply importing something wholesale. To stay with 
the shipping metaphor, the proper model is not the modern 
container, but the messier business of the London and Hamburg 
docks a century ago, where many things could happen as mixed 
cargoes were moved by lightermen and stevedores to the ware- 
house and beyond. To do the history of transfer justice means to 
identify a body of ideas, practices, or artefacts in one country; to 
demonstrate how, why, and by whom they were appropriated in 
another country; and to show what happened when they were 
transplanted—when, that is to say, they became hybrid. 

An exemplary study of this process of transplantation can be 
found in Christiane Eisenberg’s book on ‘English’ sports in 
Germany.* She shows how horse-racing, football, and tennis took 
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on a different coloration and value in Germany. The different 
social structure in the host society was one reason for that. Another 
was timing: English sports were adopted in Germany during the 
period of ‘mass culture’ and ‘modernity’, which strongly affected 
their reception. As Eisenberg demonstrates, the increasingly 
common use of the term ‘bodily exercise’ (Leibesübungen), denoting 
an amalgam of sport, gymnastics, and paramilitary manoeuvres, 
was an index of the successful integration of sports into German 
society on German terms. 

When it comes to the opposite process, the selective appropri- 
ation of German institutions and practices in Britain, one of the 
most richly researched areas is that of scientific transfers. The 
prestige of German science stood very high in the Edwardian 
age. The respect and admiration went back well into the nine- 
teenth century, attested to most obviously by the many British 
students who studied at German universities. It has been claimed 
that ‘virtually every professor of chemistry in a British university 
before 1914 held a German doctorate’; German universities were 
no less attractive to physicists.*° The German ‘scientific system’ 
served as a lodestar, and as a general stimulus to reform in 
Britain. But it was only when politicians and opinion-makers 
began to concern themselves with British competitiveness that 
the attractiveness of the German model was translated into prac- 
tical measures. Even then, as Peter Alter has persuasively argued, 
the German model was followed selectively. In the case of the 
National Physical Laboratory in Teddington, established in 1900, 
the blueprint was quite clearly the Physikalisch-Technische 
Reichsanstalt in Charlottenburg. When it came to the founding 
of Imperial College seven years later, however, the German 
model of the free-standing polytechnic was rejected in favour of a 
more hybrid institution adapted to the local educational land- 
scape. Imperial College was not a copy of the German 
Technische Hochschule, and instead became a constituent part 
of the University of London.*’ 
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An equally complex process is evident if we look at the devel- 
opment of individual scientific disciplines through the optic of 
Anglo-German transfer. Botany is a case in point. In the late 
nineteenth century Germany was far ahead of Britain in the 
cutting-edge field of plant adaptation, partly (ironically enough) 
because of the better use they had made of Darwin, partly 
because they had more and better microscopes. Leading British 
botanists such as Frederick Bower and Sidney Vines studied in 
Germany and wrote glowing accounts of their time there; new 
German works were eagerly awaited and quickly translated. But 
when plant ecology emerged in the early twentieth century, the 
British more than caught up (Arthur Tansley was the great 
name). Some of this new-found élan was owed to the British 
development of ideas that came from German botanists, but for 
various reasons did not take institutional hold in Germany. 
There is, however, an additional twist to the story of German 
influence. Even when the latest ideas circulating in Britain came 
in fact from the USA or Scandinavia, as was often the case in the 
early twentieth century, the new British plant ecologists wanted 
to identify themselves with German botanical traditions because 
of the huge prestige enjoyed by German science.*® 

So far this essay has ranged over a great variety of Anglo- 
German contacts and transfers. One very large question that 
arises is how we bring these complex exchanges and networks into 
alignment with the growing Anglo-German antagonism of the 
period, as manifested in imperial and naval rivalry, and the 
increase in both countries of the radical right, the yellow press, 
and ‘spy scares’. One way of answering that question is to present 
the contacts and exchanges as falling victim to chauvinism. It 1s 
certainly true, for example, that the German commercial clerks in 
London, disliked by English clerks as ‘competition’, also came to 
be seen on the radical right as ‘spies’; the same thing happened to 
the German waiters, vilified both by the Loyal British Waiters 
Association and by the ultra-nationalist press.*” In Germany, 
meanwhile, the Heilsarmee was denounced as an English or 
Anglo-American ‘invasion’, a ‘foreign agent’, even, in the pseudo- 
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scientific, medicalized language of the time, as an ‘epidemic’ or 
‘virus’.°0 

Do we also find a tendency to mutual demonization at work 
among the educated middle classes? That was certainly the case 
on the respective radical rights, among readers of Leopold 
Maxse’s fiercely Germanophobe National Review in Britain and 
among the more numerous, more influential pan-Germans and 
Navy League members who subscribed to Heinrich von 
Treitschke’s viscerally anti-English sentiment.°! Paul Kennedy, 
who devotes two thoughtful chapters of his book on the Anglo- 
German antagonism to cultural contacts between the two coun- 
tries, certainly suggests that there was some attenuation of those 
contacts and of mutual warmth in the years after 1900. For the 
most part, however, his argument is that, while many points of 
contact remained, they were simply no match for hard political 
realities. Goethe and Shakespeare, the German university, and 
English arts and crafts did not weigh sufficiently in the balance 
against changing political circumstances. Oxford might have 
been full of German Rhodes scholars (including Bethmann 
Hollweg’s son, who was at Balliol, like Asquith’s son); but what, 
asks Kennedy, did all this add up to??? It is not difficult to see a 
generational dimension at work here. The true heyday of Anglo- 
German mutual admiration lay decades earlier, embodied by 
such Anglophile Germans as Eugen Richter and Theodor 
Mommsen, and by the English generation of educational reform- 
ers in thrall to German scholarship (Benjamin Jowett, Mark 
Pattison, Matthew Arnold). It was perpetuated by people who 
owed their intellectual formation to earlier, more innocent years, 
so that those who survived into the Edwardian and Wilhelmine 
years formed a stranded generation, like the ‘league of pension- 
ers’ in the Anglo-German Friendship Society.°° 

One of Edwardian Britain’s most prominent Germanophiles 
fits this generational profile well. Richard Haldane went off in 
1874 as an 18-year-old to study at Göttingen, which his Scottish 
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parents believed would be less harmful to his soul than Anglican 
Oxford. He returned thinner and sporting long hair, smitten by 
the air of serious academic enquiry amidst the duelling drunken- 
ness of German student life. Haldane later described Professor 
Hermann Lötze’s lecture room as his ‘spiritual home’, a chance 
remark that would later haunt him.°* He became a lifelong 
devotee of Goethe (Faust features on the last page of his memoirs, 
in a kind of summation of life’s purpose), and he travelled regu- 
larly to Ilmenau. Haldane was a serious Hegelian (he claimed to 
have read The Phenomenology of Spirit nineteen times), and a transla- 
tor of Schopenhauer who once wrote a letter to the novelist Mrs 
Humphrey Ward explaining the difference between Vorstellung 
and Begriff. He even called his St Bernard dog ‘Kaiser’.°° 
Haldane certainly suffered politically for his pro-German views 
(Henry Campbell-Bannerman nicknamed him ‘Schopenhauer’, 
and this was not meant affectionately).°° But his case surely 
complicates the argument. For it was Haldane, as minister of war 
in the Liberal government of 1906, who introduced the military 
reforms that eventually made possible the British Expeditionary 
Force. That was the pay-off of what sneering critics called his 
‘Hegelian army’.°’ Haldane was also a leading advocate of scien- 
tific and educational reform. Germany was, of course, the model; 
but Germany was also increasingly seen by reformers as Britain’s 
great competitor. The reality is that in the period after 1900 the 
contacts and exchanges between Britain and Germany cannot be 
considered apart from the growing rivalry between the two coun- 
tries. Mutual influence and mutual antagonism did not run along 
parallel lines; they were intertwined with each other. In Britain this 
was the era not just of educational reform, but of demands for 
tariff reform and ‘national efficiency’, both of them ‘Made in 
Germany’, to quote that nervous watchword.°® The interest that 
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Lloyd George and Winston Churchill took in German social insur- 
ance falls into the same category, an interest entirely compatible 
with mounting alarm about German naval and imperial ambi- 
tions.°? On the German side, Social Darwinism, Galtonian eugen- 
ics, and the effusions of Houston Stewart Chamberlain all served 
to reinforce a widespread sentiment that Germany was vigorous 
and dynamic, Britain effete and degenerate.®° So, too, in the case 
of sports. Even in the 1880s, Otto Funcke observed healthy English 
bodies honed by sport and argued for the same thing in Germany, 
linking sport and Volkskrafl.°! That would become a motif of 
German interest in sport as physical exercise. ‘The British, in their 
turn, saw a larger significance in the link between sport and 
national ‘fitness’. The Pall Mall Gazette wrote in 1913: “The impres- 
sion that Berlin gains of the stuff of which Young England is made, 
can very easily influence the course of history.’°? 

Let me return for a moment to Richard Haldane. Proud of his 
ability to converse with German leaders in their own language, 
Haldane regretted that so few fellow-countrymen understood 
German history and culture. His sentiment was the one 
expressed in a very bad popular song of my youth: ‘to know, 
know, know you, is to love, love, love you’. But it did not always 
work that way when Germans encountered Englishmen on the 
Continent; it certainly did not work that way with many English 
auditors of Heinrich von Treitschke’s lectures in Berlin. 
Prolonged exposure to the other culture, even family ties, did not 
automatically translate into fond feelings. 
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Consider some influential figures in Edwardian Britain. Eyre 
Crowe, senior clerk in the Foreign Office, then acting under- 
secretary, was born and educated in Germany. He was 18 when 
he visited England for the first time. Crowe’s mother was German 
and he married a German cousin in 1903. William Tyrrell, Sir 
Edward Grey’s private secretary from 1907 to 1915, had been 
brought up in Germany for several years before entering Balliol, 
and spoke fluent German.°? Both belonged to the so-called 
‘Hardinge gang’, the anti-German group in the Foreign Office. 
Wickham Steed and George Saunders both studied at German 
universities. Both, as Times correspondents, sounded the alarm 
about German ambitions. The imperialist writer J. L. Garvin was 
widely read in German literature, politics, and economics; but 
respect fed suspicion about German intentions (especially when 
he read Bernhardi’s Germany and the Next War). Lord Northcliffe 
also read books and journals in German, but his Daily Mail 
_ whipped up German ‘spy scare’ stories.°* Conservative Party 
leader Andrew Bonar Law was sufficiently attached to German 
culture that he took one of his sons to Germany to learn the 
language and literature.®° 

That was at the beginning of 1914. When war broke out later 
that year, Bonar Law’s fellow Scot, Richard Haldane, became the 
butt of vicious rumours that he had neglected to pass on inside 
knowledge of German intentions, or deliberately delayed sending 
the British Expeditionary Force because of German sympathies. 
Bonar Law himself played an ignominious role in going along 
with the right-wing press attacks and forcing Haldane out of the 
Asquith government in 1915.°° The war broke many of the ties 
discussed in this essay. Scholars in both countries who had 
enjoyed respectful and friendly contacts before 1914 now mobi- 
lized against the enemy, the historians not least.°’ Ernst Troeltsch 
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had been much sought-after as a lecturer in Britain before 1914, 
but his signature on a wartime Declaration of German University 
Professors meant that invitations to Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Edinburgh in the early 1920s had to be withdrawn because of 
vocal opposition.°® Victor Pritchett never saw those ‘licentious’ 
girls Grete and Else again after the magical summer of 1914: they 
were interned.®? So were thousands of others—those who did not 
return to Germany, for the German community in Britain had 
fallen by 1919 from 57,000 to 22,000.’° The same thing happened 
across the North Sea. The first ever recipient of a travel scholar- 
ship from the English Goethe Society arrived in Germany in July 
1914, but instead of working in the Goethe archives at Weimar 
and Frankfurt he was promptly interned.’! In other cases, Anglo- 
German exchanges came to a more final end. Vera Brittain’s 
brother never did study music in Dresden; he was killed in Italy. 
Bethmann Hollweg’s and Asquith’s sons, the two Balliol men, 
were killed within a year of each other on the Western Front.’? 
That would make a poignant and dramatic conclusion to this 
essay, but perhaps I may be allowed a coda. The war of 1914-18 
was, of course, a watershed for Anglo-German exchanges, as for 
almost everything; but history continued. Recently, Ute Frevert 
argued provocatively that the First World War (like other wars) 
was itself a powerful transnational experience, creating novel 
foreign encounters and ties (even marriage ties) as well as the all 
too obvious victims and enmities.’* This is counter-intuitive, and 
should be taken seriously. The argument has something in 
common with the view advanced by German pacifist Alfred 
Fried in 1914, that war would advance the cause of peace.’* Fried 
was right, at least in the long run. To which one might reply, we 
all know what John Maynard Keynes said about the long run: in 
the long run we’re all dead. But that is too easy a response. We 
should not expect transnational contacts and transfers to proceed 
in benign or linear fashion. It is not necessary to read The 
Phenomenology of Spirit nineteen times to know that history 
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proceeds dialectically. Much of it happens behind our backs. 
Future generations can reap the unintended, even undeserved 
rewards of earlier hatreds. For here we are, contributors to this 
essay collection, German and British Europeans honouring an 
Oxford German—although some of us are also real or quasi- 
Americans. It’s enough to make anyone believe in the cunning of 
reason. 


PART I 
High Politics 


3 


“The worst of enemies’: Kaiser Wilhelm II 
and his Uncle Edward VII 


JOHN C. G. ROHL 


After the devastation of the First World War, with nearly ten 
million young men dead and Europe in turmoil, it is not difficult 
to understand how the Edwardian and Wilhelmine eras came to 
be remembered as an idyllic golden age. Amid the bloodshed of 
revolution, the collapse of empires and drastic redrawing of 
national frontiers, the violence of the red and white terror, the 
chronic instability of political systems, the devastation wrought 
by influenza, social deprivation, and labour unrest, it is little 
wonder that many people in both Britain and Germany looked 
back with nostalgia to that long, languid post-Victorian summer 
before the coming of war, when first Queen Victoria’s son Albert 
Edward and then—from ıgıo—her grandson George sat on 
Britain’s throne, and another of the Queen’s grandsons, Wilhelm 
II, the son of her eldest daughter Vicky, Britain’s Princess Royal, 
on Germany’s. The mounting antagonism that had overshad- 
owed relations between the two countries for more than two 
decades prior to the outbreak of war in 1914——an antagonism 
that had been felt and fought out as sharply as anywhere within 
the bosom of the Anglo-German royal family itself—was readily 
forgotten. In this essay I shall be exploring the troubled personal 
and political relationship between Kaiser Wilhelm II, who came 
to power in Prussia-Germany in June 1888 at the tender age of 
29, and his Uncle Edward, who had to wait a further thirteen 
years before inheriting the throne of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Naturally the conflict between the two monarchs did not begin 
with Edward VII’s accession in January 1901; rather, it was by 
then already mortgaged to the hilt by animosities stretching back 
into the 1880s when Wilhelm’s mother, Edward’s sister, still 
vainly aspired, if only her beloved husband Fritz could ascend 
the throne, to reform her adopted country in the image of her 
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British homeland and to establish an Anglo-German alliance in 
pursuit of world peace. 

Given the conflicted constellation between his liberal, 
Anglophile parents on the one hand and the Prussian military 
monarchy personified by his adored grandfather Wilhelm I on 
the other, the young Prince Wilhelm was bound to be torn in two 
directions and this, in turn, could not fail to cast a shadow on his 
relations with his Uncle Bertie, particularly as Vicky’s letters 
home were full of bitter complaints about her ever more reac- 
tionary, militaristic, and chauvinistic Prussian son.! It must be 
said that Vicky, in spite of her obvious intelligence and impres- 
sive education, was anything but tactful in her dealings with her 
teenage offspring, urging upon him the glories of the British 
Empire and the superiority of English ways over all things 
German. The Prussian and German Crown Princess thought 
nothing of describing herself in letters to her son as ‘an 
Englishwoman, a free born Briton’. With shocking insensitivity 
she referred to the country of her birth as ‘the first country in the 
world’ and admitted to Wilhelm, when he was just 11 years old, 
that she often went about whispering to herself “Britannia rules the 
waves’. ‘However you being a little german boy are not supposed 
or expected to feel this, and some day when you grow up I am 
sure you will feel as proud and grateful to be a german, as I am to 
be an englishwoman.’ As Wilhelm reached adolescence Vicky 
wrote to him of her pride upon seeing a British ship in Venice; it 
was ‘a great delight . . . to a regular John Bull such as I am (thank 
God)’. She considered England’s position of power and its 
mission in the world to be ‘a blessing to mankind, & of this and all 
else that concerns my country I am very proud’. England was 
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more than just the greatest naval power, as Wilhelm had admit- 
ted; she told him it was quite simply ‘the largest & most powerful 
Empire in the world, in wh. the sun never sets! As England is the 
freest, the most progressive advanced, & liberal & the most devel- 
oped race in the world, also the richest, she clearly is more suited 
than any other to civilize other countries!’ She was deaf to the 
warnings of the young Prince’s tutor, Dr Hinzpeter, ‘against this 
urging of English superiority’ .” 

The response to such humiliating taunts could only be defi- 
ance. In July 1878, in a letter which has not survived, Wilhelm 
must have expressed his intention to make the German Reich 
into the foremost power in Europe, for the Crown Princess took 
up this point in her reply. 


You say you wish to see your fatherland the zst state in Europe,—no 
doubt the idea that this could be the case is pleasant to your feelings as it 
is to most Germans I fancy! You can say that you have the most daring 
statesman in Europe & also the largest & most powerful Army, further- 
more that your population has a fair share of good qualities, of intelli- 
gence and many a good and useful institution to govern it. But alas I 
cannot admit that your form of Government is first rate, nor the development 
of your trade & agriculture nor your social condition, even in Art you 
cannot beat the rest—and you are behind hand in many many things which 
ciwilized modern nations have to be perfect in, if they think themselves the 
leaders of the rest! The wish [that] ones Country should be the ıst—is a 
right and proper one! . . . But the mere empty boast ‘we are the zs? is not 
only ridiculous, but hurtful—and only impedes progress! Do you under- 
stand me?’ 


Quite suddenly, before he reached the age of 20, Wilhelm with- 
drew from this conflict by refusing to respond to his mother’s 
letters, and for the next decade their correspondence ceased alto- 
gether. One decade later again, when he had been on ‘the might- 
iest throne on earth’ for ten years, the Kaiser paid his mother 
back for all her hurtful boasts of British superiority over 
Germany. Writing to her in triumph on Bismarck’s death in 1898 
he exulted: Now ‘the Crown sends its rays “by the Grace of God” 
into Palace & hut, &... Europe & the World listen to hear “what 
does the German Emperor say or think”, & not what is the will of 
his Chancellor! .. . For ever & for ever, there is only one real 
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Emperor in the world, & that is the German, . . . by right of a thousand 
years tradition.’* 


I. Young Wilhelm and Britain before 1888 


Well before his accession to the throne on 15 June 1888, Wilhelm 
took it upon himself to counter what he regarded as the intrigues 
of his parents, his grandmother Queen Victoria, and his Uncle 
Bertie, the Prince of Wales. His favourite watchword even at this 
time was ‘ceterum censeo Britanniam esse delendam’.” In May 
1884, in the teeth of protests from his father, Prince Wilhelm 
persuaded Bismarck to send him on a twelve-day mission to 
Russia. He used the occasion to denounce his own parents, the 
Queen, and the Prince of Wales, writing, without Bismarck’s 
knowledge, to Tsar Alexander on his return: 


The mission undertaken by the Prince of Wales [to Berlin] has borne, 
and continues to bear, extraordinary fruit, fruit that will ripen further in 
the hands of my mother and the Queen of England. But as luck would 
have it, these English have forgotten me! And I swear to you, my dear 
cousin, that I shall do whatever I can do for you and your country, and 
when I make a promise, I keep it! However, this will take a long time, 
and must be done slowly. I ask that you speak of this to no one, for this 
news is for you only, for your orientation, because at the moment there 
is nothing to be done, it is too full of (English!) hatred.® 


Young Wilhelm wrote in a similar vein to his grandfather, the 
Emperor, warning him, too, against the dastardly plots of his 
parents and the Prince of Wales.’ 

In 1885, through his close contacts to the Russian military 
plenipotentiary, Prince Dolgorucki, as well as through his direct 
correspondence with the Tsar, Wilhelm actually endeavoured to 
foment war between Russia and Britain over Afghanistan. On 13 
March 1885, he again wrote to Alexander III to warn him of the 
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intrigues of his uncle and Prince Alexander of Battenberg, then 
still ruler of Bulgaria. 


The Prince of Wales will arrive here in a few days. I am not at all 
pleased by this unexpected appearance—I beg your pardon, for he is 
your brother-in-law—for with his false character and penchant for 
intrigue he will no doubt attempt, here and there, to advance the 
Bulgar’s cause—may Allah damn him to hell, as the Turk would say— 
or to politick a bit behind the scene with the ladies. I shall do my best to 
keep an eye on them, but one cannot be everywhere at once! I have sent 
a number of interesting little notes to Dolgorucki. . . . This information 
is for you! And everything I manage to learn I shall pass on to the 
Prince. ‘The tone they use when speaking of Russia and the cartoon in 
the last issue of ‘Punch’ are utterly shameless. All these things should be 
seen together! . .. May the Mahdi throw them all into the Nile!® 


Despite the peace feelers put out by London and St 
Petersburg, Wilhelm continued to hope for war between Russia 
and Britain, especially when it seemed to him as if the Queen, 
the Prince of Wales, and his own mother, in contradistinction to 
the Gladstone government, were intent on war. ‘It would be such 
a pity if there were no war!’, he wrote to Count Herbert von 
Bismarck, the Chancellor’s son. 


I do not yet despair! The situation is as favourable as it could be! My 
mother is beside herself at the attempts to make peace, she said to me of 
her own accord 3 days ago: ‘We cant have peace, it would be ignomin- 
ious, we must make war, it is our duty! And come what may, we shall do 
it!’ I was thunderstruck! I have never heard the like from her before. 
She normally shudders when there is talk of soldiers, weapons, battles, 
etc., and suddenly this! I thought: hurrah! ‘Those were the words of the 
Queen, and my mother’s siblings; they think like the nation, and that is 
where I am placing my hopes! 


‘I for my part still do not join in the howl for peace!’, he wrote a 
few days later. 


The English are continuing to arm vigorously and preparing to trans- 
port troops to India. . . . Perhaps the point of this is to concentrate 
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troops in India under the pretext of preparing to fight against Russia in 
order suddenly to overrun and smash the Indian princes. . . . That 
would be the moment for the Russians! One which they musin’t allow to 
pass unused! They should warn the princes to stay on their toes, which 
would be easy by means of the Russian agents! And once the battle in 
India has been triggered, then they could give the Britons a volley of 
grenades and case shots up the backside by marching in from behind 
through Afghanistan. !° 


In this critical situation, Wilhelm once again wrote to the Tsar 
inciting him to turn against England. He informed Alexander III 
that the Prince of Wales had sent one of his confidants to Berlin 
with a letter for the banker, Gerson Bleichroeder, which was 


replete with expressions that were more than just courteous and friendly. 
I am assured that in this letter he asked this Jew to assist England in 
devaluing the Russian currency! ... All the gentlemen in the Prince’s 
entourage . . . spoke only of war. . . . From this point on, I began taking 
notes and informing myself of everything that was going on in England 
with respect to mobilisation, and I have immediately forwarded to 
Dolgorucki everything which might be important to you... . What 
surprised me most is that my mother, who never talks politics with me 
for anything in the world—and who is horrified by everything that has 
to do with ‘war’ or ‘combat’—said to me yesterday, as we were speaking 
about the prospects for peace: ‘oh, for nothing in the world can we have 
peace now, we must make war, it is our duty!’ War at all costs! It is quite 
remarkable; I think that it is the opinion of the Queen and her family, 
who disagree with the government but concur with the nation?! . . . I can 
assure you that the sympathies of all my comrades are with the troops 
that fight in your name, and I, as a Russian officer, hope that victory 
never ceases to follow the banners of the Tsar. I regret not being able to 
serve them myself, with my own blood! Come what may, may God offer 
you and your family His holy protection! This is the most fervent wish 
that your humble and loving cousin sends heavenwards.!! 


Whatever the young Prince hoped to achieve by such 
warmongering, it seems not to have occurred to him that his 
letters to Alexander III might be communicated by Tsaritsa 
Maria Feodorovna to her sister, the Princess of Wales in London. 
Wilhelm’s mother certainly ensured that the Windsor court was 
kept fully informed of his alarming hostility to her and to British 
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policy generally. In October 1885, the Prince of Wales was 
charged by the Queen—“‘the old hag’, as Wilhelm now referred 
to her—with informing him that neither he nor his brother 
Heinrich would be welcome in England. Defiantly Wilhelm told 
Herbert Bismarck that ‘he was very glad that he now had a 
weapon he could use against his mother if she should reproach 
him with not being sufficiently well-disposed towards the Queen 
of England’.!? He got his own back on the Prince of Wales by 
denouncing him to his grandfather, the old Emperor, for ‘having 
the stupidity to be seen emerging from one of Vienna’s most infa- 
mous brothels in broad daylight’.!? Wilhelm’s own visits to the 
brothels of Vienna in the company of Crown Prince Rudolf may 
have been somewhat more discreet, but that proved to be no 
safeguard against the birth of two illegitimate daughters and 
several embarrassing cases of blackmail.!* 

When his father fell ill with cancer in 1887, Wilhelm could 
barely contain his ambition to exclude him from the succession to 
become King of Prussia and German Emperor himself, and his 
hatred for his mother, his grandmother, his uncle, and the English 
doctors now plumbed new depths. “That our family shield should 
be besmirched and the Reich brought to the brink of ruin by an 
English princess who is my mother—that is the most terrible thing 
of all’, he declaimed.!? He denounced his mother and sisters as 
the ‘English colony’, his father’s doctors as ‘Jewish louts’ obsessed 
with ‘racial hatred [and] anti-Germanism’, and Queen Victoria 
as the ‘empress of Hindustan’ whose time had come to die. Not 
only were the English doctors trying to kill his father; they were, 
he convinced himself, also responsible for crippling his own left 
arm. ‘One cannot have enough hatred for England’, he cried.!® 
In her bitter letters home, the Empress Frederick, as Vicky called 
herself during and after her poor husband’s brief reign, made sure 
that her mother and brother were kept fully informed of her eldest 
son’s extreme animosity and unforgivable behaviour. 
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II. Kaiser Wilhelm II and Britain in the 1890s 


With Wilhelm’s accession on 15 June 1888, the British ambassa- 
dor warned of the immense power that he would now wield. ‘If 
we were dealing with a country in which the foreign policy was 
guided by the Government & not by the Sovereign’, Sir Edward 
Malet wrote, the personal feelings of the monarch would be ‘a 
matter of small moment, but that is not the case. . . . His senti- 
ments will count as a strong factor in the policy which may be 
adopted towards us.’!7 It soon became all too apparent that dark 
human emotions would henceforth overshadow Anglo-German 
relations. Within days of his accession, Wilhelm complained that 
the Queen was treating him ‘more as a grandson than as 
German Kaiser’.!® He called his uncle, the Prince of Wales, an 
‘idiot’ for suggesting that Friedrich III would have sought recon- 
ciliation with France by returning Alsace and Lorraine,!? and 
then added insult to injury by demanding that the heir to the 
British throne leave Vienna for the duration of his, Wilhelm’s, 
own visit to the Austrian capital. ‘I have never seen the P. of W. 
so upset about anything and he is racking his brains in vain to 
discover the cause,’ wrote General Ellis, the Prince’s equerry.”° 
Queen Victoria was aghast at Wilhelm’s insult to her son and 
heir. She wrote of ‘the most outrageous behaviour of Willie the Gt. 
(& I fear “the bad hearted”) towards Bertie. . . . Bertie is... 
furious, as well as deeply pained & says if he does not receive an 
apology he “will never speak to him again”... . To treat the Pce 
of W.—the oldest son of one of the gtst Sovereigns in the World, 
& his own kind Uncle in such a manner is one of the greatest 
insults ever committed”?! As Victoria told Prime Minister Lord 
Salisbury, Wilhelm’s complaint that his uncle had not treated ‘his 
nephew as Emperor’ was ‘really too vulgar and too absurd as well 
as untrue almost to be believed. We have always been very intimate 
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with our grandson and nephew, and to pretend that he is to be 
treated in private as well as in public as “His Imperial Majesty” is 
perfect madness!’?? The thirst for revenge spread through the royal 
family and poisoned the minds of the next generation. As 
Princess Alexandra of Wales wrote to her son, the future George 
V, Wilhelm had been ‘personally most frightfully rude & impertinent 
towards Papa’ and ‘actually refused to meet him at Vienna!! He 
is perfectly infuriated against England that beast. . .. Oh he is mad 
& a conceited ass—who also says that Papa & Grandmama don’t 
treat him with proper respect as the Emperor of all G mighty 
Germany! But my hope is that pride will have a fall some day!!— 
Won't we rejoice then.’*° 

The family row over the Vienna Incident threatened to escalate 
into a major international crisis when the Kaiser announced his 
wish to visit England, and both the Queen and the Prince of 
Wales retorted that they would not dream of receiving him until 
they had received an apology. After months of wrangling, the 
crisis was resolved when, in June 1889, Queen Victoria conferred 
the rank of British admiral of the fleet on her German grandson.?* 
Beside himself with glee,?? the Kaiser wrote to the British ambas- 
sador: ‘Fancy wearing the same uniform as St. Vincent and 
Nelson; it is enough to make one quite giddy.’*© Herbert 
Bismarck, now foreign secretary, listened in disbelief as Germany’s 
supreme warlord announced that as admiral of the fleet he would 
have ‘the right to be consulted on English naval matters and to 
give the Queen the benefit of his expert advice’.?’ Arriving at the 
Isle of Wight in his new uniform, Wilhelm became, in the eyes of 
the younger Bismarck, ‘the complete anglomaniac’. The Kaiser’s 
behaviour on this occasion convinced him that ‘in his English 
family relationships H.M. had not kicked off his children’s shoes; 
he was still completely under the influence of his earlier visits to 
the Isle of Wight, where as a child and youngster he was treated in 
accordance with his mother’s precepts’. On the last day of the 
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visit, the German sailors paraded past the royal tent under 
Wilhelm’s command. The German foreign secretary later 
recalled: 


The culmination was the parade of 1200 sailors . . . led personally by 
H.M. on the lawn in front of the tent in which the Queen sat in her 
armchair, waving. H.M. commanded and dressed the ranks like a lieu- 
tenant on the barrack square and with drawn sword led the contingent 
goosestepping past the tent. Our generals turned away grumbling and 


murmuring the words ‘unseemly comedy’.?8 


On his voyage to Athens for his sister Sophie’s wedding later that 
year, Wilhelm ordered the Union Jack, signalling the rank of 
admiral of the fleet, to be hoisted next to the Imperial Standard. 
‘A German battleship with an English admiral’s flag!’, muttered 
the commandant of the Deutschland in disbelief, neatly capturing 
the ‘two souls’ in the Kaiser’s breast.?° 

If we recall how closely juxtaposed in time these episodes were 
with his appalling behaviour during his father’s illness and over 
the Vienna Incident, we shall see how difficult it is to disentangle 
the contradictory strands that comprised Wilhelm’s attitude to 
England. In the face of many indications to the contrary, the 
Kaiser believed all his life that Queen Victoria felt an ‘extraordi- 
nary love’ for him, her ‘favourite’ grandson.*° To his intimate 
friend Count Philipp zu Eulenburg, the Kaiser confessed: “The 
[German] people have no idea how much I love the Queen.... 
How profoundly she is interwoven with all my memories of 
childhood and youth”?! And in 1901, shortly after she had died 
with him at her bedside, he wrote: ‘I have only just learned how 
much she loved me and how highly she thought of me.’?? But the 
Kaiser’s belief that his grandmother was especially fond of him 
was the product largely of wishful thinking. In reality, for several 
years before her death, the relationship between the Queen and 
her Prussian grandson had come under increasing strain as a 
result of the deterioration in the political relationship between 
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their two countries. In early 1896, on hearing of the Jameson 
Raid, Wilhelm demanded that German troops be sent to defend 
the Boer Republic, and when the Reich Chancellor, Prince 
Hohenlohe, objected that that would mean war with England, he 
inanely retorted: “Yes, but only on land.’?? As is well known, the 
ensuing Kruger telegram did much to inflame popular hatred of 
Germany in England.** It also brought a reprimand from the 
(Jueen. ‘I gave him a piece of my mind as to his dreadful 
telegram,’ she wrote in her diary, stressing her ‘pain and aston- 
ishment’ at Wilhelm’s behaviour.”” The latter replied, phari- 
saically, that his anger had been directed not against England but 
against the international ‘mob of gold diggers’ who had rebelled 
against the Queen. 


Rebels against the will of H. Most Gracious Majesty the Queen are to 
me the most execrable beeings [sic] in the world & I was so incensed at 
the idea of your orders having been disobeyed . . . that I thought it 
necessary to show that publicly! . . . I was standing up for . . . obedience 
to a Sovereign whom I rever[e] & adore & whom to obey I thought 
paramount for her subjects. . . . It is simply nonsense that two great 
nations nearly related in kinsmanship & religion, should . . . view each 
other askance, with the rest of Europe as lookers on, what would the 
Duke of Wellington & old Blücher say if they saw this??® 


If relations between the Kaiser and his British relations were 
already strained, they became positively hostile with the launch 
of the battleship-building programme which became Wilhelm’s 
obsession from 1896 onwards.?’ After a visit from her son at 
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Schloss Friedrichshof in Kronberg in October of that year, the 
Empress Frederick warned her own mother of Wilhelm’s alarm- 
ing plan to build a ‘Navy that shall beat the English’, his aim 
being to ‘outdo England—& wrest fr[om] her the position of 
supremacy she has in the world’.*® The only hope the Kaiser’s 
mother now saw of averting disaster lay in an Anglo-German 
alliance. In 1898 she urged on Wilhelm ‘the immense importance 
of an alliance between the 2 great Germanic & Protestant 
nations’. In her view, such an alliance would be ‘the most blessed 
thing that could happen not only for the 2 Countries but for the 
world and civilization!!’ ‘For yourself, your own position, your own 
future, for Germany, I could conceive no more magnificent 
opportunity. Misunderstandings would be swept away—and 
peace secured!’, for with ‘the German Army and English Fleet 
combined, who would take up the gauntlet?’®? Wilhelm’s reply 
shows the extent to which he felt rebuffed in his own efforts to 
reach precisely such an ‘Alliance of the Anglo-Saxon race’. All 
his efforts had been ‘utterly without any result’, he complained. 
Far from earning England’s gratitude, ‘I for the last 3 years have 
been abused, illtreated & a butt of any bad joke any musikhall 
singer or fishmonger or pressman thought fit to let fly at me!’ As 
a result of ‘the treatment I have gone through at the hands of the 
British Government & notably of L[ord] S[alisbury], & the result 
of the experience I had in the 10 years of my reign of British 
Foreign Politics!’, he, Wilhelm, now felt ‘pushed back, illtreated 
& riled by Grt Britain & her Prime Minister’. He was still inter- 
ested in an ‘Alliance of England-Amerika & Germany’, but only 
if the British proposal were made openly and formally, for 
Salisbury could not expect him, the German Kaiser, ‘to “slip in 
by the back door” like a thief at night whom one does not like to 
own before ones richer friends’.*° 

In May 1899, stung by his grandmother’s refusal to invite him 
to England for her birthday, the Kaiser again accused Salisbury 
of grossly insulting behaviour towards Germany and especially 
towards himself as its ruler. ‘Public opinion over here has been 
very much agitated & stirred up to its depths by the most 
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unhappy way in which Lord Salisbury has treated Germany’, he 
complained to the Queen. “This way of treating Germany’s feel- 
ings & interests has come upon the People like an electric shock 
& has evoked the impression that Lord Salisbury cares for us no 
more than for Portugal, Chili [sc], or the Patagonians, & out of 
this impression the feeling has arisen that Germany was beeing 
[sec] despised by his government, & this has stung my subjects to 
the quick.’ In a remarkable fit of self-pity the Kaiser lamented: 


I of course have been silent as to what I have personally gone through 
these last six months, the shame & pain I have suffered, & how my 
heart has bled when to my despair I had to watch how the arduous 
work of years was destroyed—to make the two Nations understand 
each other & respect their aspirations & wishes—by one blow by the 
highhanded & disdainful treatment of Ministers who have never come 
over to stay here & to study our institutions, & People, & hardly ever 
have given themselves the trouble to understand them. Lord Salisbury’s 
Government must learn to respect us as equals.*! 


The shocked Queen retorted: ‘I doubt whether any Sovereign 
ever wrote in such terms to another Sovereign,—& that 
Sovereign his own Grand Mother, about their Prime Minister.’*? 


III. Wilhelm II and the Prince of Wales 


The Prince of Wales, his wife Alexandra, and their son George, 
the Duke of York, naturally shared the anger and suspicion felt 
by the Queen and the Empress Frederick with regard to 
Wilhelm’s behaviour and intentions. When the Kaiser visited 
Cowes in 1893, Albert Edward could barely disguise his 
contempt for his nephew’s exploits as a yachtsman, commenting 
that ‘when one saw him rushing about so much with his paral- 
ysed arm, like up on deck, one could not help fearing. that he 
would do himself harm’.*? In 1895, in what must have seemed 
like a calculated insult, the pleasure-loving Prince asked in all 
seriousness whether the grand opening of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
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Canal, which the Kaiser had personally choreographed in 
minute detail, could not be postponed as it would otherwise clash 
with Ascot Week. The Duke of York added insult to injury by 
agreeing to attend the ceremony at Kiel, but only on condition 
that the Kaiser did not confer on him an honorary rank in the 
Imperial Navy as it would not be possible for him to wear 
German naval uniform.** Both the Prince of Wales and Prince 
George spoke with fury of the Kaiser’s Kruger telegram, which 
in their view had been especially insulting as it had been sent ‘by 
a relation, an English admiral etc.’*° 

In the years immediately preceding his accession to the throne, 
however, the Prince of Wales did his best to arrest the downward 
spiral in the relationship between the two branches of the royal 
family. Very much against the wishes of Queen Victoria and the 
government, Albert Edward argued strongly in favour of assuaging 
the Kaiser’s ‘thirst for uniforms’ by granting Wilhelm, who was, 
after all, ‘half an Englishman’, the rank of field marshal in the 
British army.*° In 1899, the Prince invited his nephew to stay with 
him at Sandringham, to the Kaiser’s obvious pleasure. ‘What a 
delightful place Sandringham is. . . . What a snug of a darling is 
York cottage! And what darling children! Uncle Bertie & Aunty— 
looking younger than ever—were so kind & good to us & did 
everything in their power to make us feel comfortable in their 
delightful home,’ he wrote to his mother, who was now dying of 
cancer.*’ 

The Kaiser in his turn risked immense unpopularity at home 
by remaining demonstratively pro-British throughout the Boer 
War, twice sending the Prince of Wales plans of campaign drawn 
up by his generals to facilitate a British victory.*® Claiming that 
the Russian foreign minister had approached him with a plot to 
form a continental league against Britain in its hour of need, 
Wilhelm self-righteously boasted to his uncle: ‘I have declined . . . 
this preposterous step.’*” Though Lord Salisbury doubted 
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whether Russia had made such a proposal, and voiced the suspi- 
cion that the Kaiser would try to exact a high price for his loyalty, 
the Prince of Wales responded warmly, writing to his nephew on 
7 March 1900: 


You have no idea, my dear William, how all of us in England appreci- 
ate the loyal friendship which you manifest towards us on every possible 
occasion. We hope always to look upon Germany as our best friend as 
long as you are at the helm. It is of course deeply to be regretted that 
the feeling throughout Germany is not alas! very friendly towards us. 
One can only hope that it may improve in time, and when both coun- 
tries become thoroughly satisfied, that to go hand in hand together in 
friendly rivalry is the mutual benefit of us both!°° 


The closer relationship between the Kaiser and his uncle was 
strengthened further by Wilhelm’s presence at the death and 
funeral of Queen Victoria in January ıgoı and their warm corre- 
spondence during the painful last months in the life of Wilhelm’s 
mother, the King’s sister, who died in August of that same year. 


IV. Wilhelm IT and Edward VII 


With Edward VII’s accession to the throne that relationship, for 
both personal and political reasons, moved rapidly from bad to 
worse. From our vantage point of today, much of the personal 
animosity between the two men, which was clearly harmful to 
the future of millions of people, seems gratuitous, but then it has 
always been notoriously difficult for monarchs to disentangle the 
personal from the political sphere. Wilhelm’s effusions of love 
and friendship for his English relations in particular must not be 
taken at face value, for they were little more than a cynical ploy 
designed to dispel British suspicions of German hegemonial 
ambitions. In Edward’s reign, as in Victoria’s, the Kaiser sought 
to press his close ties with the royal family into the service of his 
pursuit of Weltmacht, and there was often a note of menace under- 
lying his warm words. In December 1901, thanking his uncle for 
sending him the Highland dress once worn by his father, 
Wilhelm wrote: 
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The vanishing year has been one of care & deep sorrow to us all, & the 
loss of two such eminent women, mothers & Queens as dear 
Grandmama & poor Mother is a great blow leaving for a long time a 
void, which closes up very slowly! ‘Thank God that I could be in time to 
see dear Grandmama once more, & to be near You & Aunts to help 
you in bearing the first effects of the awful blow! What a magnificent 
realm, she has left you, & what a fine position in the world! In fact the 
first ‘world empire’ since the Roman Empire! May it allways [sic] throw 
in its weight on the side of peace & justice! I gladly reciprocate all you 
say about the relations of our two Countries & our personal ones; they 
are of the same blood, & they have the same creed, & they belong to the 
great Tutonic [sic] Race, which Heaven has intrusted [sic] with the 
Culture of the World; for—apart from the Eastern Races—their [sic] is 
no other Race left for God to work His will in & upon the world except 
ours; that is I think grounds enough, to keep Peace & to foster mutual 
recognition & reciprocity in all what draws us together & to sink every- 
thing, which could part us! ‘The Press is awful on both sides, but here it 
has nothing to say, for I am the sole arbiter & master of German 
Foreign Policy & the Government & Country must follow me, even if I 
have to face the musik! [sec] May Your Government never forget this & 
never place me in the jeopardy to have to choose a course which could 
be a misfortune to both them & us!°! 


The Kaiser followed this letter up with another in which he 
announced his intention of appointing the King as honorary 
admiral to the German fleet, but then again issuing an astonish- 
ing threat against the powerful British colonial secretary, Joseph 
Chamberlain. 


You may well imagine with what dismay & very deep regret I read the 
last speech of the most illadvised Colonial Secretary. It is a conglomer- 
ation of bluff, overbearing and secret insult to the other nations at large, 
which will do a great deal of harm, provoking sharp repartees & creat- 
ing unnecessary uneasiness all over the world. It was a most unlucky 
thing to do, & if he does not stop these elucubrations, which he 
suddenly likes to spring on mankind in general, one fine day he will 
wake up to see his country in the greatest of muddles ever yet seen.?? 


These letters, together with an ill-judged anti-British speech 
made by Chancellor von Biilow in the Reichstag on 8 January 
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1902,°° raised doubts whether Prince George should attend the 
forthcoming celebrations of the Kaiser’s birthday in Berlin.°* 
Exasperated, one Downing Street official remarked: “The persist- 
ent way in which the Germans kick us in the street and kiss us in 
the cupboard is becoming tedious.’”” The King himself let the 
foreign secretary, Lord Lansdowne, know ‘that he has serious 
thoughts of not allowing the Prince of Wales to go to Berlin at all 
and of writing to the German Emperor to explain’.?® Ignoring 
the advice of the ambassador in Berlin, Sir Frank Lascelles,?’ 
Edward VII wrote the Kaiser a letter in which he expressed his 
annoyance in no uncertain terms and threatened to disallow his 
son’s visit. 


In sending my son George to Berlin to spend the anniversary of your 
Birthday with you, I intended it as a personal mark of affection and 
friendship towards you, but I must confess that since reading the violent 
speeches which have been made quite recently in the Reichstag against 
England, and especially against my Colonial Minister and my army, 
which shows such a strong feeling of animosity against my Country, I 
think that under the circumstances it would be better for him not to go 
where he is liable to be insulted or be treated by the Public in a manner 
which I feel sure no one would regret more than yourself. It is very 
painful to me to have to write this, but I feel I have no other alternative. 
... Ever since my accession, now nearly a year ago, I have had but one 
desire, my dear William, and that is that our two Countries should ‘pull 
well’ together in spite of the strong Boer feeling in yours, which, 
however, they have a perfect right to express without heaping insults on 
my brave army, of which you are a Field Marshal, and accusing them 
of having committed the horrors in South Africa with which they have 
been so unjustly charged. I must express my deep regret that these gross 
libels on my army should, as far as I am aware, have received no check 
or discouragement from your Government.°® 
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At the memorial service for Queen Victoria on 22 January the 
Kaiser claimed not to have received his uncle’s letter. When 
Lascelles presented him with a copy, Wilhelm ‘betrayed consid- 
erable irritation, and talked about another Fashoda and the 
possibility of having to recall Count Metternich’. Lascelles 
pointed out that in that case he himself would have to resign his 
post.°? The Kaiser eventually agreed to write his uncle a letter of 
apology, and George, now the Prince of Wales, duly went to 
Berlin for the birthday celebrations. 

Only a few months later, the Kaiser was aghast to learn of 
Edward’s decision to give Osborne House to the Royal Navy. 
“This is absolutely shameless and unheard ofl’, he thundered. “To 
destroy in this way 2 years after her death the Queen’s very own 
private property and the sacred place where she worked, where we 
spent our youth, and where she died!!’©° On receiving heartfelt 
pleas from the Kaiser, his aunt, Duchess Louise of Argyll, actually 
asked her brother the King to give Osborne House to the Kaiser as 
a summer residence, but Edward refused. ‘I did tell Uncle how 
devoted you were to the place, & I did then, now 2 or 3 weeks ago, 
say “Why not offer it to you for the Summer? You wd. love to be 
there, & it wd. please every one.” “A foreign Sovereign wd. hardly 
do”, he said, & I answered he is a grandson as such might like to 
come—& enjoy peace & rest there.’ ‘It touched me deeply, dear 
Willie, all you said about the dear place, & it was a great pleasure 
to know that you love it as much as your dear Mama did & we 
remaining Geschwister do. . . . But oh! dear Willie, I have been 
crying my eyes out about the dear lovely place, & that dear 
Gdmama’s wishes are thus set aside. Gdpapa’s creation! . . . I told 
Uncle Bertie I wd write to you what he was arranging as you were 
so very fond of the place you would wish to know. You looked 
upon it quite as a and home.’®! What effect would it have had on 
Anglo-German relations, one wonders, if Edward VII had indeed, 
as his sister begged, left Osborne House to his German nephew? 
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In an effort to patch up their relationship and to counteract 
the growing mutual hostility of their two nations, the King 
invited his nephew to stay with him at Sandringham in 
November 1902, but this sojourn, though in itself successful, 
brought only a brief respite, as the Kaiser felt increasingly 
insulted by his uncle’s evident reluctance to pay him a return 
visit. Eventually Edward VII agreed to attend Kiel Week in June 
1904,8? but despite the best efforts of ministers and diplomats on 
both sides that meeting turned out to be a disaster, overshad- 
owed as it was by a violent disagreement between the Kaiser and 
the British military attaché, Count ‘Eddie’ Gleichen, a relative of 
both the King and of Wilhelm II, who had been appointed to the 
post at Edward’s express request. ‘I had certainly never seen the 
Emperor in such a state of irritation as when he spoke to 
Gleichen and me on board the Hohenzollern,’ the long-serving 
British ambassador, Lascelles, protested to the German foreign 
office, the Auswärtiges Amt.®? 

In 1905 things took a further turn for the worse when Kaiser 
Wilhelm, who had already offended the King by refusing to 
allow his eldest son, Wilhelm, the German Crown Prince, to 
represent him at his coronation in Westminster Abbey in 1902,6* 
once again ordered his son to reject an invitation from Edward 
VII to visit him. “The King was very angry’, wrote Fritz 
Ponsonby, 


and told me to write to Lascelles and say that this was the 2nd time an 
invitation to H.R.H. [Crown Prince Wilhelm] had met with a refusal 
and Lascelles should intimate to the proper quarter that both the 
Queen and himself would deeply resent such an unfriendly act. . . . The 
King had hoped that visit of Crown Prince would the pave the way for 
a rapprochement with the Emperor, but if H.R.H. persistently refused, 
this invitation would not be repeated.®° 


One reason for the Kaiser’s decision was his fear of the young 
Crown Prince’s penchant for the fast women he might encounter 
in England; another his palpable anger that Edward continued to 
avoid visiting him on his way through Germany to and from 
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Marienbad. The grounds he actually gave for preventing his son 
from accepting the invitation were revealing of his own cast of 
mind—and deeply insulting to the King. He accused the latter of 
inviting his son ‘behind his back’ with the dual machiavellian 
purpose, first, ‘to divide father and son, [and] second, to secure 
(according to an old English recipe) a member of the family here, 
who could serve him as a spy and observer and whom he could use 
in his own interests just as he thought fit’.°° As the perplexed 
Lascelles reported, after discussing the matter with Wilhelm, ‘the 
Emperor considered that he had a right to feel aggrieved as it 
looked as if His Majesty was seeking to “get hold” of the Grown 
Prince without his father’s consent’. He had no objection in princi- 
ple to his son visiting England, he declared, but had been shocked 
to learn, as had the Kaiserin, that on a previous stay ‘there had 
been unseemly romping in unlighted corridors. One lady had 
absolutely gone to the length of taking off her slipper, and another 
had appeared in a kilt without any stockings.’ The Kaiser, who 
had used the word ‘insult’ several times in the course of their 
conversation, complained that despite his best efforts, everything 
was now ‘deranged’ between him and his uncle, ‘and the Emperor 
really did not know why unless indeed the King wished to quarrel 
with him’. Lascelles gained the impression ‘that the Emperor, 
knowing that he had incurred the King’s displeasure, sought to 
prove to me that the annoyance and irritation which he had not 
hesitated to express was not without justification’.®” On receiving 
Crown Prince Wilhelm’s negative reply to his invitation, the King 
replied with heavy sarcasm on 5 September 1905: 


My dear Willy, I was indeed sorry & at the same time, I must say 
surprised to learn from your letter that you & Cecile are unable to pay 
us a visit at Windsor which we had also so looked for[ward] to. As you 
write that ‘unhappily your Papa objects to your going away to England 
this year’ there is nothing more to be said on the subject.—Another 
year it will probably be the same story as I have reason to believe that 
your Father does not like your coming to England! Please tell Cecile 
how much I regret being unable to renew my acquaintance with her. 
Believe me Your affecte Grand Uncle Edward R.*®8 
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The King retaliated by withholding permission for Prince 
George to attend the Crown Prince’s wedding in Berlin the 
following year.®? Incandescent with rage, Wilhelm II told 
Lascelles bluntly at the wedding: ‘I have nothing to say to your 
King, nor to your Minister, nor to anyone else in England. I 
don’t want to have anything to do with any of these gentlemen so 
long as they don’t behave in a better way towards me.’’® 

And so things continued for the remainder of Edward VII’s 
short reign. It was painfully clear that the personal animosity 
between uncle and nephew had become a grave factor in the 
worsening relationship between the two countries. As the German 
ambassador put it in 1905, the King’s attitude was characterized 
by ‘a profound ill-feeling . . . towards German policy and unfortu- 
nately towards the person of His Majesty the Kaiser in particu- 
lar’.”! Edward, who seemed to take perverse delight in goading 
his oversensitive nephew into fits of fury, now talked of the Kaiser 
‘in terms which make one’s flesh creep’.’? The Kaiser for his part 
was no less voluble in expressing his anger, crying out in 1907: ‘He 
is a Satan; it is quite unbelievable what a Satan he is.’’? 


V. Wilhelmine Germany vs. Edwardian Britain 


Serious though these personal animosities and family quarrels 
undoubtedly were, given the immense power and influence both 
monarchs, and especially the Kaiser, still wielded, they were, of 
course, only symptomatic of a far more profound conflict bedev- 
illing relations between the two empires over which they ruled. 
This is plainly not the place to explore the seismic shift that was 
occurring at every level—demographic, economic, social, 
cultural, military, and naval—and affecting the power balance 
on either shore of the North Sea. Nor is there space here to deal 
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in any depth with the respective roles played, for better or worse, 
by the Kaiser and the King in the hectic activity that culminated 
in the global diplomatic revolution of the years 1902—7—that is a 
debate to which I hope the final volume of my biography of 
Wilhelm II will make a contribution.’* 

What is now clear as a result of the seminal work of Fritz 
Fischer, Paul Kennedy, Volker Berghahn, and Klaus Hildebrand, 
and the research of many other scholars who have examined the 
origins of the deepening antagonism between Wilhelmine 
Germany and Edwardian Britain, is that the Reich’s drive to 
become a Weltmacht both in Europe and in the wider world was 
challenged by an equal determination on Britain’s part, often 
fronted by King Edward VII, to contain that grand ambition by 
forming a ring of ententes to contain Germany and maintain the 
balance of power. As Bülow put it in a letter to the Kaiser in 1900, 
shortly before becoming Chancellor: 


In Your Majesty’s reign the British are playing the same role as the 
French played under the Great Elector and the Austrians under the 
Great King. Handling the English is infinitely troublesome, infinitely 
difficult, and demands infinite patience and skill. But just as the 
Hohenzollern eagle drove the double-headed Austrian eagle from the 
field and clipped the wings of the Gallic cock, so with God’s help and 
Your Majesty’s strength and wisdom he will be successful against the 
English leopard.’° 


Once we grasp the idea that Kaiser Wilhelm II’s paramount 
_ aim was to establish German hegemony in Europe, we shall hold 
the key to understanding the many apparently contradictory 
elements of his policy towards England: the Tirpitz battlefleet was 
to act as a ‘power-political lever’ to prise Britain out of its position 
as guarantor of the balance of power on the Continent; and until 
the battlefleet was ready, the royal family, the government, and 
public opinion in Britain would have to be lulled into believing 
that no such challenge was intended. None other than the future 
Chancellor, Theobald von Bethmann Hollweg, revealed the 
consistent aim behind the Kaiser’s seemingly vacillating policy 
when he said in 1903: “His [Wilhelm’s] first and most fundamental 
idea was to break England’s position in the world in Germany’s 
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favour; to achieve this he needs a fleet, to have a fleet he needs 
much money, and, since only a rich country can give him this, 
Germany must become wealthy.’’® Over and over again in the 
years leading up to war in 1914, Kaiser Wilhelm defined the 
keynote of his policy as uniting Europe under Germany’s leader- 
ship. To him, Britain’s ‘balance of power’ policy was, as he put it 
repeatedly, nothing more than the shameless ‘playing off of the 
Great Powers against each other to England’s advantage’.’’ 

Naturally Edward VII was fully aware of the irreconcilable 
conflict between the Pax Britannica, which he personified, and the 
Pax Germanica the Kaiser sought to establish in its place. The 
King realized the true purpose behind the Tirpitz navy and saw 
through his nephew’s protestations of friendship when he 
observed that if Britain gave in to German naval blackmail and 
bound itself to remain neutral in a continental war, ‘Germany 
would have the power of demolishing her enemies, one by one, 
with us sitting by with folded arms, & she would then probably 
proceed to attack us’.’® To Prince Louis of Battenberg, Edward 
referred to the Kaiser in 1905 as that ‘most energetic but tactless 
not to say dangerous Sovereign!’’? When Battenberg reported 
that Wilhelm had told him after his landing in Tangiers that the 
world would eventually be divided between the Teutons and the 
Slavs, and that the German army knew ‘the road to Paris’, 
Edward’s patience snapped. 


I consider the Tangiers incident was one of the most mischievous & 
uncalled for events which H.M. G[erman] E[mperor] has ever under- 
taken. It was a gratuitous insult to 2 Countries. . . . It was a regular case 
of ‘Bombastes Furioso’! I suppose G[erman] E[mperor] will never find 
out as he will never be told how ridiculous he makes himself. . . . I have 
tried to get on with him & shall nominally do my best till the end—but 
trust him—never. He is utterly false & the bitterest foe that E[ngland] 
possesses!® 
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The King’s mistrust received a graphic endorsement when he 
and the under-secretary of state at the Foreign Office, Sir 
Charles Hardinge, met the Kaiser in Schloss Friedrichshof, the 
great house the widowed Empress Frederick had built for herself 
at Kronberg in the hills above Frankfurt, in August 1908. At 
Hardinge’s urgent demand that Germany should stop or at least 
slow down the pace at which it was building up its battlefleet in 
the North Sea, Wilhelm openly threatened Great Britain with 
war, declaring in his own words: “Then we shall fight for it is a 
question of national honour and dignity.’®! That such threats 
were more than mere braggadocio is shown by the telegram the 
Kaiser, after talking things over with the chief of the general staff, 
Helmuth von Moltke, on board the yacht Hohenzollern, had sent 
Prince von Biilow shortly before the confrontation with Edward 
VII and Hardinge at Kronberg took place. In that telegram the 
supreme warlord instructed the Reich Chancellor to ensure that 
if and when war with England came, it should be initiated in 
such a way that Germany would appear as the attacked. 


In the event of serious developments we must adopt tactics that would 
ensure that England and France attack us, so that we are the injured 
party, and Russia, no longer bound by the casus foederis [to France] 
can declare its neutrality. In such an event both Moltke and I look 
forward with firm confidence, peace of mind and trust in God to even 
the most arduous of tasks.®? 


Just a few weeks later, on their return from the Continent, the 
King and Hardinge, along with the cabinets of all the Great 
Powers, were staggered to learn of the interview Wilhelm II had 
given to the American journalist Wiliam Bayard Hale on board 
the Imperial yacht on 19 July 1908, in the course of which the 
German Emperor had ‘poured a steady stream of insult upon the 
English’ and his uncle, the King of England.®? The Kaiser, Hale 
reported, 
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was most bitter against England during the whole interview and [said] 
that Germany was ready for war at any moment with her and the 
sooner it came the better. He claimed that Great Britain looked upon 
Germany as her enemy because it was the most dominant force on the 
continent of Europe and it had always been England’s way to attack the 
strongest power. France and Russia were now out of the running, he 
said, and she was friendly with them, so everything was directed against 
Germany. The Emperor said that Great Britain had been degenerating 
ever since the Boer war which was a war against God and for that she 
would be punished as all nations have been who have done wrong to a 
weaker Power that was in the right. He believed that a war would 
come, and he was aching for the fight. . .. With regard to India the 
Emperor . . . said that within nine months that country would be 
overrun by one of the bloodiest rebellions ever known in history. ... Dr 
Hale said that he gathered from the Emperor that his ambition was to 
take Egypt from the British and later the Holyland from Turkey 
thereby emulating the deeds of the Crusaders in taking the land of 
Christ from the Infidels. He appeared to be very bitter against his Uncle 
King Edward and accused him of trying to set the other Powers against 
Germany. As to France and Russia he said they were not worth talking 
about from a military or naval point of view. . . . During the whole 
interview the Emperor walked the floor and spoke forcefully and 
earnestly. ... He seemed to be full of electricity, and his eyes snapped 
when he spoke of England, his bitterness was so intent.®* 


When Edward VII was presented with a secret report of the 
interview in November 1908, he had no doubt as to its authentic- 
ity, commenting to his private secretary, Lord Knollys: ‘I am 
convinced in my mind that the words attributed to the German 
Emperor by Mr. Hale are perfectly correct. I know the German 
Emperor hates me and never loses an opportunity of saying so 
(behind my back), whilst I have always been kind and nice to 
him.’®° No one held any illusions as to the danger to world peace 
of such a volatile and aggressive cast of mind. 


VI. July 1914 


It was of course to be another six years before Moltke and the 
Kaiser, now with a different Chancellor, determined to put their 
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crazed notion of how to begin a war into practice. By then King 
Edward VII was no longer alive. In late July 1914, Wilhelm II 
sent his brother Prince Heinrich on a secret mission to London to 
speak personally to King George V. Heinrich’s mission was to 
ascertain whether Britain would indeed, as hoped, stay out of the 
impending continental war. He met George in Buckingham 
Palace on Sunday morning, 26 July—their meeting lasted all of 
six minutes—and reported to Wilhelm on 28 July that the King 
had assured him: ‘We shall try all we can to stay out of this and 
shall stay neutral.’®° The effect of this message was disastrous, for 
the Kaiser, whose resolve had just begun to waver, now brushed 
aside warnings of likely British intervention with the words: ‘I 
have the word of a King and that is enough for me.’ When, just a 
few days later, it became apparent that Britain would not stay 
neutral after all, the Kaiser’s emotional turmoil took on 
psychopathological forms. In savage marginal comments on the 
official documents he ranted: 


England, Russia and France have agreed among themselves . . . to take 
the Austro-Serbian conflict for an excuse for waging a war of extermination 
against us. . . . That is the real naked situation in nuce, which, slowly and 
cleverly set going, certainly by Edward VII, has been carried on, and 
systematically built up by disowned conferences between England and 
Paris and St. Petersburg; finally brought to a conclusion by George V 
and set to work. . . . The net has been suddenly thrown over our head, 
and England sneeringly reaps the most brilliant success of her persist- 
ently prosecuted purely anti-German world-policy, against which we have 
proved ourselves helpless. . . . A great achievement, which arouses the 
admiration even of him who is to be destroyed as its result! Edward VII 
is stronger after his death than am I who am still alive!87 
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‘Perhaps also useful for our election 
campaign’: Ihe Parliamentary Impasse of 
the Late Wilhelmine State and the British 

Constitutional Crisis, 1909-1911 


FRANK LORENZ MULLER 


During the previous British election campaign in January, 
Richard von Kühlmann reported from London in September 
1910, the Conservatives had toured the country in specially 
adapted removal lorries with placards glued to the sides. 
Equipped with phonographs and projection equipment, these 
vehicles could quickly be turned into mobile rostra. Kaiser 
Wilhelm II was intrigued to learn about these forerunners of the 
battle-bus and he scribbled ‘perhaps also useful for our election 
campaign (unsern Wahlkampf)’ in the margin of Kühlmann’s 
dispatch. A copy was duly forwarded to the Imperial secretary of 
state for the interior.! This German inclination to take a lead 
from the British example was not restricted to exalted personages 
with family connections in Britain. Similar calls could also be 
heard from the opposite end of the political spectrum. ‘I would 
like to recommend that the government’, Philipp Scheidemann 
suggested in a Reichstag speech of 10 December 1909, ‘look 
across the Channel in order to take cognisance of how a minister 
speaks there.” 

While it is tempting to explore what use the Imperial govern- 
ment, which never stood for election and consequently did not go 
out on the stump, could have made of campaign lorries or Lloyd 
George’s rhetorical pyrotechnics, I should like to emphasize two 
other, related issues highlighted by these quotations. ‘The first 1s 
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that the challenges and difficulties ‘his’ camp were facing within 
a system of electoral mass politics were acute enough for the 
Kaiser to be struck by the potential usefulness of motorized elec- 
tioneering. The second observation is that British phenomena 
were invested with political relevance when viewed against the 
background of German domestic politics. This essay seeks to 
explore how, during a short but crucial period in the history of 
Edwardian Britain and Wilhelmine Germany, these two notions 
were linked: the perceived parliamentary-constitutional crisis of 
the German Machtstaat vor der Demokratie’ (powerful state on 
the cusp of democracy);? and the contemporary perception, 
interpretation, and utilization of aspects of British politics. The 
responses of politically committed Germans to the dramatic 
changes in the British constitution between the introduction of 
Lloyd George’s People’s Budget of 1909 and the passing of the 
Parliament Act in 1911 offer insights in at least two different 
areas. First, they explicitly and implicitly reveal much about the 
level of contentment at the Reich’s political status quo and about 
what criteria were used to assess it. Secondly, these responses can 
help to illuminate the impact of transferring ideas and arguments 
from one political culture to another. 

Even before Peter Winzen’s recent dramatic suggestion that in 
November 1908 the Reich was teetering on the brink of an 
‘abyss’ of external war and internal revolution,* most accounts of 
the political status quo in late Wilhelmine Germany emphasized 
the presence of a crisis. Whether the Reich was experiencing 
a ‘permanent crisis’ (Hans-Ulrich Wehler), a ‘latent crisis’ 
(Wolfgang J. Mommsen), or a ‘stable crisis’ (Gustav Schmidt, 
Thomas Nipperdey);? whether, as Volker Berghahn or Dieter 
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Groh have suggested,® the impasse was so threatening that it 
caused the Reich’s political leaders to plan an escape into war; or 
whether ‘Thomas Nipperdey was right to argue that there was no 
‘drift towards a violent solution’ since ‘stable crises and stagna- 
tion could last’,’ there appears to be a broad consensus that by 
1908-9 it was well-nigh impossible for the Reich to be governed 
effectively. Less than two years after the formation of the 
Conservative—Liberal Bülow bloc, whose support had enabled 
the government to achieve a number of significant legislative 
results (Second Supplementary Naval Law, March 1908; 
Imperial Law on Associations, April 1908), the Daily Telegraph 
affair of November 1908 marked the beginning of a period of 
governmental deadlock. ‘The Kaiser’s breathtakingly maladroit 
comments to Colonel Edward Stuart Wortley and the subse- 
quent failure of various governmental agencies to prevent the 
publication of the so-called interview caused a deep crisis of 
confidence in the personnel and systems of the country’s leader- 
ship and highlighted its unfavourable international situation.® 
Six months later, Chancellor Biilow’s attempt to repair the 
Reich’s calamitous finances by means of new fiscal legislation 
foundered on the rocks of the united opposition of the 
Conservatives and the Centre Party.? Since the Reich’s (as 
opposed to the Lander’s) sources of fiscal income were relatively 
meagre, the dramatic increase in spending since the 1890s, 
mainly on the naval building programme, had largely been 
‘Parlamentarisierung oder “Präventive Konterrevolution”? Die deutsche Innenpolitik im 
Spannungsfeld konservativer Sammlungsbewegungen und latenter Reformbestrebungen 
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covered by credits. By 1908, when the Reich’s debts had reached 
a staggering 4.1 billion Marks, Bülow had little choice but to 
abandon his previous fiscal tinkering. He tabled a package of 
major financial reforms designed to increase the Reich’s revenue. 
While new indirect taxation would contribute most of the addi- 
tional tax burden outlined in Biilow’s proposal of October 1908, 
one-fifth of the planned hike was to be generated by a changed 
and increased inheritance tax. Noisily supported by the Bund der 
Landwirte, the Conservatives furiously rejected this perceived 
attack on landed interests and were determined to prevent a ‘tax 
on widows and orphans’, the more so as it appeared to be a tax 
on the widows and orphans of the owners of large landed estates. 
With the Liberals tending to support the bill, the Centre Party 
sensed an opportunity to regain the strategic position they had 
lost in 1907. On 24 June 1909, they and the Conservatives voted 
the inheritance tax bill down and thus broke up the Bülow bloc. 
Fatally weakened since the Daily Telegraph affair, the Chancellor 
tendered his resignation two days later. 

Biilow’s successor, Theobald von Bethmann Hollweg, did not 
enjoy a fair wind behind him either. He had inherited the 
protracted and thorny issue of reforming the deeply distorting 
three-class franchise for the Prussian Abgeordnetenhaus (House 
of Deputies). That franchise was not only democratically indefen- 
sible but regularly placed the Chancellor-cum-Prussian minister- 
president in an awkward position between the Reichstag and the 
Prussian Abgeordnetenhaus, two chambers of increasingly diver- 
gent political complexions.!° Bethmann Hollweg’s tortuous 
compromise proposal—insufficiently democratic for the left 
Liberals and the Social Democrats and opposed by the 
Conservatives and the Centre, who benefited from the status 
quo—received so little support that it had to be withdrawn in 
May 1910, leaving the Prussian franchise unchanged until 1918. 
Efforts to reform (let alone abolish) Prussia’s arcane and widely 
reviled first chamber, the Herrenhaus, comprising hereditary 
peers and royal appointments, did not even get as far as an 
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abortive official proposal.!! On the rare occasions when the 
government managed to secure legislative agreements, for 
instance, a constitution for Alsace-Lorraine in May 1911,!7 and 
new social legislation two months later, these successes left a 
bitterly pyrrhic aftertaste. ‘The granting of universal male suffrage 
for the Reichsland’s second chamber, for example, which had 
been necessary to secure the votes of the Social Democrats and 
the Fortschrittliche Volkspartei, further aggravated the hostility 
the Chancellor faced from the Conservatives, who also fought 
hard to reduce payments under the newly introduced schemes for 
occupational health insurance and widows’ pensions. Nor did 
these measures appreciably placate the Social Democrats and the 
unions, who organized public protests against increased food 
prices and called an unprecedented number of strikes. By 1912 
the Reich had some 400,000 workers taking part in almost 2,500 
stoppages. 

The government’s authority was further eroded by the Agadir 
crisis of July-November 1911, during which the country was 
gripped by an aggressive and cacophonous nationalism.!? The 
disappointing outcome of the diplomatic confrontation with 
France and Britain left Bethmann trapped between a sabre- 
rattling unholy alliance of extra-parliamentary right-wing pres- 
sure groups, Conservatives, and National Liberals on the right, 
and the Social Democrats on the left. In the course of a stormy 
Reichstag debate in November 1911, Georg Count Hertling, 
leader of the Centre Party, accused the government of having 
bought peace at too high a price. ‘The Conservative leader Ernst 
von Heydebrand und der Lasa yearned for a German govern- 
ment determined ‘not to let our good German sword get rusty’, 
while August Bebel predicted the imminent Götterdämmerung of the 
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bourgeois world. A few days after this remarkable display, 
Bethmann privately predicted that ‘if, in our non-parliamentary 
system, the Chancellor does not even enjoy the support of the 
Conservatives and the moderates on serious matters of foreign 
policy, then eventually no one will be found willing to carry on 
this business’.'* The Reichstag election of 12 January 1912, from 
which the Social Democrats emerged as the strongest party with 
34.8 per cent of the vote and 110 seats, was to make matters even 
more complicated. The deeply entrenched disagreements 
between Liberals, Conservatives, and the Centre Party meant that 
a reliable majority against the Social Democratic Party (SPD) was 
merely a mathematical but not a political possibility. Moreover, 
the impasse following Philipp Scheidemann’s election as one of 
the parliament’s deputy speakers demonstrated that regularized 
cooperation between the government and the Social Democrats 
was still not feasible.!° Relations between the government and the 
Reichstag reached their nadir during the Zabern affair.!° On 4 
December 1913 a vote of censure against Bethmann was carried 
by a majority of 293 to 54. Dramatic though its bark was, the 
parliamentary dog was constitutionally toothless. Since the 
Chancellor’s position depended solely on the Kaiser, Bethmann 
stoically ignored the vote and continued the bleak business of 
‘paper[ing] over the cracks in the Imperial fabric’.!7 

The political impasse was certainly not made any less 
intractable by the unhelpful contributions of various prominent 
individuals, such as the crass and erratic monarch or the blasé and 
slippery Bülow. This personal element notwithstanding, even 
contemporaries recognized that the Reich was in the throes of a 
systemic crisis, though constructive conclusions were difficult to 
draw from this realization. Addressing the newly constituted 
Reichstag only weeks after the January election of 1912, Bethmann 
claimed that ‘the victory of the Social Democrats and the lack of a 
sense of orientation amongst the bourgeois parties [was] not a 
reason for, but only one additional reason against all attempts to 
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shift the competencies between Kaiser and Reichstag, between 
Bundesrat and parliament’. The tasks whose fulfilment the whole 
German people was seeking, the Chancellor claimed in a noisy 
chamber, did not ‘lie in the direction of a further democratization 
of our constitution’. Rather, the current allocation of powers was a 
necessary, load-bearing element in the Reich’s architecture, 
consciously devised by the master-builder himself: “Gentlemen, a 
Chancellor who depends solely on the Emperor and the King of 
Prussia is a necessary counterweight to the freest of all franchises’, 
Bethmann reminded a not wholly appreciative audience, ‘which 
Prince Bismarck only granted at the time on the condition that 
Bundesrat and chancellor would retain their independence.’!® 
Recent developments had apparently done little to shake the 
Chancellor’s faith in one of the axioms of conservative political 
thinking of the Wihelmine period: the appropriateness, efficacy, 
and superiority of the monarchical-constitutional system of 
government. Only a year before, Otto Hintze, writing in the 
Preußische Jahrbücher, had described this system, as opposed to 
parliamentarism, as the ‘specifically Prussian-German system’ 
since the Reich’s federal structure and vulnerable borders effec- 
tively ruled out parliamentary government. “Ihe monarchical 
principle’, Hintze concluded, ‘is so conjoined with the entire struc- 
ture of the state in Prussia and in the Reich that without its 
complete transformation—as could only be effected by a revolu- 
tion—it cannot be replaced with the principle of parliamentary 
government.’!? A few years later these certainties were to mutate 
into the hyperbolic ‘ideas of 1914’, which stridently proclaimed the 
inherent superiority of the German system over that of the West.?° 

Unsurprisingly, historical analyses of the constitutional politics 
of late Wilhelmine Germany and especially of the relationship 
between Reich government and Reichstag have produced rather 
less complacent conclusions. One group of historians, recently 
grouped together under the label of ‘pessimists’,?! has reached a 
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particularly bleak verdict on the Reich’s ability to initiate and 
sustain a meaningful process of parliamentarization. For them, 
rather than developing in a way that responded to changes in 
society and political culture, Bundesrat and Reichstag remained 
‘so unchanging and inconsequential that political outcomes 
[we]re principally determined by extra-constitutional factors, 
such as the repressive capacity of the state, the manipulation of 
popular opinion, or the advent of mass politics’.”? Accounts that 
subscribe to this broad paradigm identify the Reich’s political 
system as responsible for causing some of the structural and polit- 
ical-cultural preconditions for the rise of National Socialism. ‘The 
blocked parliamentarization thus becomes a crucial element of 
the Sonderweg.?° 

A more hopeful reading is offered by a band of ‘optimists’ 
pointing to the steady, piecemeal growth in the importance of 
the Reichstag, especially after 1890.24 This interpretation was 
put forward most robustly by Manfred Rauh, whose argument 
revolves around a process he termed ‘silent parliamentariza- 
tion’. As a result of this ‘gradual learning process’, during which 
‘parliament—by working with the government—becomes aware 
of its power and learns . . . how the government may depend on 
it’, the Reichstag steadily increased its power vis-a-vis the 
government. German constitutionalism (Konstitutionalismus), the 
rock upon which Hintze, Bethmann, and others had built their 
political church, thus becomes a transitory phenomenon. The 
dominant feature in Rauh’s account is not stasis but the ‘succes- 
sive growth of a parliamentary system of government out of the 
constitutional (konstitutionelle) form of rule’.?° 
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All verdicts on the backwardness, rigidity, transitoriness, pecu- 
liar aptness, or intrinsic superiority of the Reich’s system of legisla- 
tion and government have at least an implicitly comparative 
dimension. Only a contemporary or retrospective sideways glance 
at how other societies had (or were believed to have) constituted 
their political systems locates Wilhelmine Germany on a positive 
or negative Sonderweg, reveals its need to catch up, or how enviable 
its position was. It is in this context that Britain, and more specifi- 
cally what was understood to be the British parliamentary system, 
has a particular relevance, for even though the comparative gaze 
across the Channel was by no means the only perspective,?® it 
enjoyed considerable prominence then, and continues to do so. In 
December 1907, for instance, Friedrich Naumann welcomed 
Biilow’s reliance on the parliamentary majority delivered by the 
Conservative—Liberal bloc as the ‘dawn of a parliamentary 
ministry of the British kind’.2” Naumann was by no means the only 
critic of the German status quo to use the British example both as 
a stick with which to beat a hateful political system and as a carrot 
to guide a possible development in the right direction. In their 
sustained attempt to increase the Reichstag’s power, several 
prominent members of the Social Democratic Party explicitly 
referred to the British model. Karl Kautsky could only imagine a 
dictatorship of the proletariat in the form of ‘a forceful parliament 
in the British mould’, while Eduard Bernstein expected that, 
socially and politically, Germany would follow the British 
example.?® Maximilian Harden’s Die Zukunft demanded ‘parlia- 
mentary government’ of the British type as early as 1906.79 
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Overall, however, the Wilhelmine response to British parlia- 
mentarism, widely regarded at the time as the ‘antithesis to 
German constitutionalism’,°° was not characterized by a unani- 
mous desire to emulate. Based on a tradition dating back to 
Friedrich Julius Stahl and Rudolf Gneist, there was a strong 
conviction that profound differences between the two states and 
societies rendered a simple adoption of the British system impos- 
sible.°! With the occasional admixture of a pungent dose of 
Anglophobia and a smug belief in the preferability of German 
constitutionalism, this realization made the contemporary debate 
about parliamentarization in the British likeness contradictory 
and fractious. Naumann’s and Harden’s political dream—the 
introduction of British parliamentary government—struck the 
conservative historian and publicist Theodor Schiemann as 
‘unbearable tyranny’, as a ‘step back, and even more so because 
it seems to me that, where constitutions are concerned, follies 
cannot be undone’. While the conservative historian Hans 
Delbriick, a staunch supporter of the German system, could not 
help admiring the efficiency of the British parliament, the 
Austrian Social Democrat Karl Leuthner, writing in the 
Sozialistische Monatshefte, attacked the naivety of those Liberals 
who ignored the special conditions that had produced the British 
institutions and ‘elevated them in a disfigured form to be eternal 
paragons of progress’.°* 

A number of studies which have appeared in the course of a 
recent revival of interest in the issue of the parliamentarization of 
the Reich have been careful to take account of the complexity of 
the Wilhelmine encounter with the British parliamentary system 
and its main tenets. Christoph Schönberger has argued that 
rather than forming stepping stones on the way to a parliamen- 
tary system of government, the gradual extensions of the power 
of the Reichstag were designed to enable parliament better to 
control the government and thus to refine and consolidate the 
German system, not to replace it. ‘This process was at least partly 
motivated by the belief that the Reichstag’s meticulous practice 
of scrutinizing and amending legislation was superior to that of 
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parliaments in fully parliamentary systems.?? Mark Hewitson’s 
investigation of the “Aazserreich in Question’ makes a similar point: 
rather than undermine the German system, active engagement 
with what was perceived as the failing parliamentarism of Britain 
and France ‘led to a stabilization of the German regime precisely 
by emphasising the regime’s unique features’.°* In his compara- 
tive analysis of parliamentarization and German exceptionalism, 
Marcus Kreuzer sounds a methodological note of caution against 
the frequent and largely unquestioned use of the Westminster 
yardstick to evaluate German developments: ‘the political institu- 
tions and experience of Britain simply are too singular to provide 
a clear conceptual basis or developmental benchmark.’*° 

Methodological cautions and carefully nuanced conclusions 
like these are particularly salutary when it comes to assessing 
German reactions to the British constitutional crisis between 1909 
and 1911, for political constellations in the two countries during 
this period offer such striking similarities that it is only too tempt- 
ing to treat every observation as a mere projection of domestic 
concerns. As a sampling of the available source material will 
show, the various German responses to the political battle leading 
up to the passing of the Parliament Act during the dog days of 
1911 did not simply fall into two categories: one camp’s welcom- 
ing of a change they also desired for the Reich; and the other 
camp’s horrified condemnation of a fate that must never befall 
Germany. Rather than producing a black-and-white pattern 
mechanically conditioned by the observer’s attitude towards the 
question of the parliamentarization of the Reich, Wilhelmine 
comments on British politics during these years paint a much less 
starkly defined picture—the result of real engagement and a 
differentiated appreciation of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
German system. This is not to say that issues were not linked to 
the German context, nor that all German observers passed up the 
opportunity to beat their political opponents with the sticks so 
temptingly offered by what appeared to be a remarkably parallel 
set of events. 
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In 1909 David Lloyd George, chancellor of the exchequer in 
Asquith’s Liberal government, proposed what came to be called 
the People’s Budget, a financial package designed to close the 
growing deficit largely caused by a sharp increase in expenditure 
on naval armaments. Like Bülow’s bill of the same year, the 
British proposal ran into trouble because it increased the tax 
burden on landed wealth.?® Passed by the House of Commons, 
the budget was rejected by that hotbed of landed wealth, the 
House of Lords. Arguing that Lloyd George’s bill had too much 
‘tacked on’ to be treated like the kind of ordinary finance bill 
that, by a centuries-old convention, the upper house did not 
interfere with, the Peers forced a General Election to ascertain 
the country’s view. After an election campaign featuring Tories 
on lorries and dominated by the question of how much power 
the non-elected Lords should enjoy, the Liberals emerged weak- 
ened but, courtesy of Labour and the Irish Nationalists, still 
securely in power. Rather than clearing the air, however, the 
January elections of 1910 heralded the beginning of a year of 
constitutional strife over the issue of reforming the House of 
Lords, which had let the People’s Budget pass, but was deter- 
mined to resist any reduction 1n its powers. In spite of the new 
King’s best endeavours, no agreement could be reached and a 
second General Election was held in December to anoint the 
government’s proposed Parliament Act with democratic legiti- 
macy. Returned to office and equipped with the King’s under- 
taking to force the upper house’s hand, if necessary, by the mass 
creation of Liberal peers, the government eventually succeeded 
in removing the Peers’ absolute veto on a stiflingly hot August 
day in 1911.37 

The political conflict triggered by the People’s Budget provided 
much grist for the mills of the political left in Germany. On 25 
February 1909 the SPD organ Vorwärts printed a front-page article 
comparing German and British fiscal policies. It damned the 
British bourgeoisie with the faint praise that, unlike its German 
counterpart, it did not expect the poor masses alone to pay for the 
upkeep of the state. Rather, ‘the British proprietor, the business- 
man, and the owner of a large estate recognize their duty to make 
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a considerable contribution towards the cost of the machinery of 
state, which works almost exclusively in their interest’.?® Three 
months later the paper published an itemized analysis of Lloyd 
George’s ‘social-liberal budget’,?9 emphasizing that he had placed 
the new burdens largely ‘on the shoulders of the rich’, and was 
facing opposition from a conservative and imperialist press recoil- 
ing from this ‘thin end of the socialist wedge’. When the Lords 
decided to reject the budget, Vorwärts was unequivocal about what 
it would mean if their decision prevailed: ‘Britain would cease to 
be a democracy and would become a hereditary oligarchy. ‘The 
Lords would make governments and topple them, let parliament 
work, or dissolve it—just according to their views and interests.’4° 

During the German budget debate of December 1909, left 
Liberal and Social Democratic deputies made sure that the 
British controversy did not go unnoticed in the Reichstag. Otto 
Wiemer of the Deutsche Fortschrittliche Volkspartei extensively 
quoted one of Lloyd George’s attacks on the Lords, who ‘as a 
class had shown themselves reluctant to allow a small part of 
their abundance to protect the creators of their wealth against 
the spectre of deprivation’. Philipp Scheidemann of the SPD 
regretted that ‘we in Germany do not live in a country as wild as 
Britain, where we are currently observing a struggle waged by 
the government there against the very kind of people who are 
here the masters of the Reichskanzler, the struggle of a govern- 
ment which has found the courage to act energetically against 
the British Junker. The comparison with German politics was 
also used by Karl Schrader of the Freisinnige Vereinigung. Small 
farmers had no objections to Biilow’s inheritance tax, he argued: 
‘it was large-scale, affluent agriculture that did not want to know 
about it, just as is the case in Britain. The struggle there is exactly 
as it is in Germany with one difference: in Britain the fight is 
being fought by the government.”*! 

Conservative and governmental voices struck a somewhat 
different note. Paul Wolff-Metternich, the German ambassador 


38 Vorwärts, 25 Feb. 1909. 

39 Compare this benign description with the same paper’s headline on the German 
budget: ‘The Fiscal Robbery (Steuer-Raubzug) is Complete’, Vorwärts, 11 July 1909. 

40 Vorwärts, 6 May and 5 Nov. 1909. 
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in London, linked the sharp deterioration in the fortunes of the 
Liberal government during the summer of 190g directly with ‘this 
extreme class legislation, which is correctly understood as an 
attempt by the Liberal government to undermine the position of 
large landowners’.*? The Preußische Jahrbücher pursued the same 
argument in a wider context. Throughout the Victorian period, 
Emil Daniels observed, British fiscal policy had become ‘more 
and more democratic. It did not stop at removing the burdens 
that rested on the masses, but the rich classes were taxed heavily 
on wealth and income. This kind of financial policy culminated 
in the budget of 1909, which subjected large fortunes and 
incomes to an additional burden unheard of by German stan- 
dards.’ An article in Maximilian Harden’s Die Zukunft shows, 
however, that the People’s Budget did not trigger a simple 
left-right divide. The liberal journal found little to praise in 
Lloyd George’s ‘radico-socialist budget’ and approved of the 
Lords’ argument that this budget needed to be endorsed by the 
whole country, since the electors had no way of knowing in 1906 
that the government would ‘propose financial laws, which the 
unbiased observer must call socialist and which come close to the 
confiscation of property’. The rejection of the budget by the 
upper house, Die Zukunft declared a fortnight later, must not 
simply be seen as Junkerreaktion’. What united these various 
German responses to the British budgetary crisis was the realiza- 
tion that it was not only important in its own right, but formed 
part of a more profound political question relevant to the Reich 
as well. Britain was witnessing a struggle, the liberal Munich 
economist Walther Lotz believed, ‘for great aims and in great 
dimensions’. As such, the budget was sufficiently relevant to the 
German public for Lotz to rush out a treatise entitled ‘Financial 
Reform in the Britain of Today’ in order to ‘give some guidance 
to the Germans watching this struggle’.*? 

Another issue attracting a steady flow of attention and frequently 
linked to German politics was the House of Lords and the question 
of what role (if any) a second chamber comprising hereditary and 
appointed peers should play within a parliamentary system. In 
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March 1910 ambassador Wolff-Metternich reported that Balfour 
had described the House of Lords as ‘more capable than the House 
of Commons of representing not a passing fad of the people, but 
rather the lasting wishes of the nation’. To the Kaiser’s ears, this 
sounded pleasantly familiar: ‘Just like the Prussian Herrenhaus’, he 
scribbled onto the dispatch. ‘I will make sure’, he vowed in the 
margin of another dispatch from London of 19 May 1911, ‘that here 
the Herrenhaus will remain just as it is.’** An essay published in Die 
Zukunft in January 1911 portrayed the role of the British aristocracy 
in somewhat less flattering colours. “What one sees first are idlers 
who have married rich Jewish girls or Americans and do not care 
for the common weal. What the army has become under the care 
of the aristocracy, we saw at the Vaal. Mindless nepotism inside 
and out; if you are related to a duke, you can rise to the highest 
office of state without a shred of talent. Nobility, title, peerage: 
everything for sale. Do not Lloyd George and Burns perform their 
duties better than some duke or marquess prattling on about poli- 
tics over a whisky and soda after a hard day’s football?’*> 
Although there were a few other instances of this kind of aristo- 
phobic invective, especially with direct reference to the Prussian 
Herrenhaus,*° attention focused on the function of the upper house 
within Britain’s parliamentary system, and how its composition 
impacted on the chamber’s ability to fulfil it. Leaving aside the 
Kaiser’s oblique reference to maintaining the Prussian upper 
house unchanged and the call for the abolition of the House of 
Lords in Vorwärts,*’ there was a wide consensus in favour of 
reforming and thus safeguarding the Lords. The whole bourgeois 
spectrum of Reich politics appears to have been convinced that 
Britain’s elected House of Commons required an effective steady- 
ing constitutional counterweight in the form of a reformed House 
of Lords. The conservative Preußische Jahrbücher were worried about 
the class-based rapaciousness of an unchecked elected chamber, 
for were the Lords’ power over financial matters to be nullified, 
there would be no ‘constitutional protection of propertied and rich 


44 Metternich to Bethmann Hollweg, 5 Mar. 1910, PA AA, R6051; Metternich to 
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classes against Communist plunder under the guise of legality’. 
The popular Catholic Kölnische Volkszeitung mentioned the need to 
have ‘a reliable bar against sudden, yet transient popular excite- 
ments’, while the Centre Party’s Germania reminded its readers that 
the upper house offered ‘an important protection against the 
maltreatment of a strong minority and against an overly partisan 
policy’. Even the liberal Vossische Zeitung conceded that upper 
houses ‘may perhaps be necessary as not overly powerful brakes’.*8 

For the House of Lords to continue to make this important 
contribution to Britain’s political life, however, most observers 
agreed that several deficiencies had to be rectified. ‘The culture of 
the upper house was congenitally partisan, counsellor Wilhelm 
von Stumm reported from the London embassy: ‘newcomers are 
assimilated in no time and swell the Conservative ranks merely 
out of national snobbery. Even though Liberal governments have 
hardly created fewer peers than Conservative ones, the House of 
Lords has therefore long been characterized by that considerable 
Conservative majority which, by using its power of veto, has 
lately given rise to the question of reforming the upper house.”*9 
Obvious conflicts of interest made matters worse. ‘The promi- 
nent role played by the landowning aristocracy, which is person- 
ally very much affected’, weakened the Conservative case against 
Lloyd George’s budget, Metternich explained in October 1910, 
because it ‘did not make a good impression on the masses of the 
electorate’.°° For two years the government of the United 
Kingdom had been thrown into disarray, the Vossische Zeitung 
argued in March 1911, because the Lords had abused their power 
of veto, above all, to resist moves designed to initiate ‘urgently 
necessary social reforms’ by distributing fiscal burdens more 
justly. Its ‘very one-sided composition’, the same paper observed 
a few months later, had made it impossible for the House of 
Lords ‘to empathize with the feelings of the people’. 

However, these criticisms did not translate into unanimous 
support for the provisions of the government’s Parliament Act. 
Instead, the alternative reform options ventilated by some opposi- 
tion groups were given a certain amount of attention. ‘How far do 
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the proposals of the Conservative peers go beyond what the most 
radical parties dare to hope here’, the Vossische Zeitung sighed in 
February 1911. In July the paper conceded that there was some 
good in the Lords’ proposals: ‘with the incomparable political 
maturity characterizing Britons of a certain class, they wanted to 
renounce certain rights’. The Aölnische Volkszeitung drew its readers’ 
attention to the readiness of a ‘not inconsiderable group’ amongst 
the Conservatives to ‘sacrifice the entire hereditariness of the 
upper house and replace it with an elected Senate’ in order to 
secure an effective revising chamber. Even the staunchly conser- 
vative Äreuzzeitung saw merit in abandoning the hereditary princi- 
ple and mused whether ‘a Senate or House of Lords along foreign 
lines, which was made up in part of royal appointments with no 
consideration of birth and in part of corporate elections’ would 
not constitute a ‘much more popular body aligned with broader 
interests’ and be more capable of opposing “Jacobinism’.>! 

The actual provisions of the Parliament Act, which passed the 
House of Lords in August 1911, enjoyed a mixed reception in 
Germany. There was cheering from Vorwärts, which considered 
‘the subjugation of the Lords... . a warning to the reactionaries 
and privileged of other countries, who have until now sat in their 
first chambers as if in a firm bulwark. The capitulation of the 
British Lords may tell them that gradually democracy will over- 
come even the most firmly anchored aristocratic parliaments.’>? 
Arguing in a similar vein, the young Theodor Heuß, writing for 
Naumann’s Die Hilfe, viewed ‘this process of fundamental democ- 
ratization with satisfaction, since the greater purity of the demo- 
cratic thought in the mother-land of parliamentarism [could] not 
fail to make a moral impression on the other states’.°? Many 
other comments, however, echoed the sense of apprehension 
conveyed in Wolff-Metternich’s description of the Act as ‘a 
considerable, further step in the direction of democratizing the 
British constitution’ amounting to ‘revolutionary change’.°* 
Germania was concerned that ‘in praxi the House of Commons 
with whichever majority [was] currently in charge [had become] 
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the only legislative factor, which work[ed] without control’. In 
view of the Labour Party’s strategic position and its ‘one-sided 
class politics’, the Catholic paper thought it a ‘risky experiment 
to let the lower house continue as the solely responsible legislative 
factor’. For the Kreuzzeitung the British development heralded a 
momentous and radical revolutionary movement in the history 
of European parliamentarism: ‘the transition to a unicameral 
system and thus to instituting the absolutism of parliamentary 
majorities without any constraint or protection against their arbi- 
trariness’. Even the liberal Vossische Zeitung greeted the further rise 
of British democracy with more than a hint of regret: ‘politics has 
turned from a beautiful and leisurely science of the noble into the 
bitter necessity of the megaphones of the masses. Progress, which 
unfolded in the Britain of yesterday in a slow, almost reluctant 
evolution—more or less always a gift from the politically more 
mature rich to the poor—needs more powerful wings today.”°° 
These reservations about the perceived impact of the Parlia- 
ment Act on Britain’s political system reflect a broader unease felt 
by some German observers about Britain’s political culture. ‘The 
Kreuzzeitung had no desire for Britain’s ‘full parliamentarism’, 
where Parliament ‘follows the political leadership of the govern- 
ment to a hitherto unknown degree’. In no country was election- 
eering less pleasant than in Britain, the Preußische Jahrbücher 
declared in 1911: ‘violence 1s an everyday occurrence. ‘The mobs 
of both camps commit excesses which would shock a docile 
(polizesfrommes) Prussian soul.’ Both Germania and the Vossische 
Zeitung pointed out that the expense incurred in fighting a British 
election and looking after one’s constituency was so high that it 
practically ruled out anyone but the wealthy from entering 
Parliament. ‘The power of money was also a concern to the 
Deutsche Rundschau, which regretted that the ‘change which ha[d] 
occurred in Parliament over the last forty years, was plutocratic 
not democratic. It used to be noble titles that impressed the elec- 
torate above all. Now it is wealth.’ Vorwärts criticized the fact that 
even the Liberals ignored the ‘necessity of finally making the fran- 
chise equal and general’, and was scathing about the pusillanimity 
of the Liberals’ commitment to social policies, especially given the 
steady fall in living standards of British workers. Moreover, a 
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number of reciprocal visits by German and British deputations 
had demonstrated, the Areuzzeitung stressed in May 1911, that 
British workers were worse off than their German brethren. ‘The 
German ambassador was also baffled by the determined opposi- 
tion to the introduction of a system of social provision. ‘In 
Germany the notion of the necessity of a social policy is so gener- 
ally recognized’, Wolff-Metternich wrote in 1909, that Britain’s 
‘fierce discussion of it will be hardly understandable.’°® 

Misgivings such as these did not feature prominently in Paul 
Helbeck’s book ‘How the British People Governs Itself. Published 
in 1912 under the auspices of Friedrich Naumann, it offered a 
much less contradictory vision. Impressed by the recent ‘most 
momentous changes’ the author wanted ‘to offer everyone who 
participates consciously in Germany’s political development an 
incentive to engage with the problems that move the Britain of 
today and show many instructive analogies with the problems that 
also command the centre of attention in Germany’. One hundred 
and forty-nine pages later, Helbeck concluded that if the British 
lessons were properly understood, the ‘centre of gravity in the 
German Reich and its separate states w[ould] also slide more 
and more into the parliaments, thereby promoting the German 
people out of the group of the governed and into that of the self- 
governing’.>’ 

This exploration of how Germans responded to the crisis of 
the British parliamentary constitution against the background of 
their own governmental-parliamentary impasse has sought to 
show that the gaze across the Channel did not produce an unam- 
biguous reaction. For a start, few if any observers argued that the 
British parliamentary system itself could be adopted in 
Germany.°® Rather, the Social Democrats and left Liberals who 
praised aspects of the British political system, such as the greater 
courage and more dignified position of responsible ministers,°9 
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or the curtailment of hereditary privilege, did so in order to keep 
the Reich moving along its own trajectory towards eventual 
parliamentary government. Events in Britain thus became a 
general point of reference. “Ihe observer can see from this 
example’, as Max Maurenbrecher explained in the Sozzalstische 
Monatshefie, ‘how one makes revolutions in civilized states today, 
or rather, how one can fight for political power by parliamentary 
means’.60 A closer study of the German responses to specific 
aspects of the British political system, however, reveals a political 
mindset much less enamoured of the notion of a radical change 
in the Reich’s political status quo. Reactions to the People’s 
Budget betrayed a widespread reluctance to accept progressive 
taxation of established wealth, especially when it was considered 
the result of class-based policies. Comments on the diminution of 
the powers of the upper house reflected a deep-seated unease 
about the primacy of elected chambers unbridled by another 
source of legitimacy. Moreover, when examined closely, the 
British body politic appeared to some to be marred by a noisy 
and violent electoral process, by a permanent need for financial 
lubrication, by an inability fully to understand the social respon- 
sibility of the state, and by spineless parliamentarians in awe of 
their frontbenchers. 

This investigation thus offers findings that support recent 
studies pointing to the existence of a considerable sense of 
contentment with the Reich’s political system and a determina- 
tion to move towards a reformed constitutionalism rather than 
fully fledged parliamentarısm amongst a significant section of the 
Wilhelmine public.°! For many German observers, the British 
constitutional crisis highlighted the relative independence of the 
Reichstag from the government, the balanced distribution of 
power within the Reich, and a sense of the state’s social responsi- 
bility. Democracy and ‘full parliamentarism’ appealed to some, 
but a number of others, and by no means just keen supporters of 
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the status quo, found that the Reich emerged from the compari- 
son with much to recommend it. Germany’s systemic crisis, which 
had paralysed and frustrated much governmental action, did not 
cause the bulk of the political Establishment to demand profound 
systemic change. To Wilhelmine eyes the British constitutional 
crisis therefore proved a wonderfully adaptable topic that could 
serve utterly different purposes. ‘To have a Lloyd George to point 
to was a gift to the likes of Scheidemann, but the Kaiser was not 
wrong to suggest that studying the politics of Edwardian Britain 
could also be useful for ‘his’ election campaign. 


PART II 
Colonial Culture 


5 


‘Mutual goodwill and admiration’ or 
‘jealous ill-will’? Empire and 
Popular Culture 


JOHN M. MACKENZIE 


However much historians may have debated the origins of the 
First World War, contemporaries seem to have been in little 
doubt that imperial rivalry played an important part in the devel- 
opment of mutual hostility.! In 1899, a future British secretary of 
state for the dominions and colonies, Leopold Amery, had a stint 
as correspondent of The Times in Berlin. His reactions perfectly 
reflect the schizophrenic relationship between Britain and 
Germany of the time. He went there, he wrote forty years later, 
“With the idea that Britain and Germany shared a mutual good- 
will and admiration’. Turkish railways and hostile telegrams (as 
after the Jameson Raid) could not obscure what he called a 
‘cousinship of race’ and memories of historic cooperation. The 
major military and dominant naval powers of Europe comple- 
mented each other and they both had an interest in maintaining 
the established order. 

Instead he found an ‘atmosphere of jealous ill-will’, particularly 
in intellectual circles, in books, pamphlets, newspaper articles, and 
ordinary conversation. “The British Empire, sprawling over the 
face of the earth, much too easily won, under-peopled, under- 
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developed, unorganized, stood in Germany’s way.’ Germany’s 
capacities in war and in industrial organization indicated that it 
should have the opportunity to demonstrate its capacity at colo- 
nization and economic development. But instead Germany had 
only crumbs left over after the colonial scramble. And while 
Germany was dynamic and its population full of energy, the British 
were lazy, given over to sport and amusement, enfeebled by a 
century of peace.” It was, wrote Amery, these sentiments that led 
the Germans to demand a great navy which, ‘on the Day of 
Destiny, would settle the score with England and give her the 
mastery of the outer world’. Even when he went to see Theodor 
Mommsen, a ‘stately and magnificent presence’ in his eighties, and 
hoped to learn something about the government of Imperial 
Rome, he was subjected instead to a ‘diatribe on England’s wicked- 
ness’, how Britain had filched an empire while Germany was weak- 
ened. He soon realized the huge influence that Treitschke had had 
upon Germany’s intellectuals and its public life. 

Later, in 1913, on the eve of a war still by no means certain, the 
Professor of Modern History at Queen’s College, London, J. A. 
Cramb, delivered a series of lectures. ‘These were subsequently 
published posthumously, and in an unfinished state, as a book with 
the title England and Germany. The book went through five printings 
before September 1914. In these lectures, Gramb pursued the 
notion that if the great eighteenth-century conflict for empire had 
been between Britain and France, that of the twentieth century 
would be between Britain and Germany. Further, Germans 
believed that if the nineteenth century had been the British era, the 
twentieth should be the German. Moreover, the parallel with 
ancient history was clear. If Germans had overthrown the Roman 
Empire, now they should overthrow the British. In a powerful 
passage, Cramb wrote: “The ethico-political or moral origins of the 
sentiment of antagonism between England and Germany are thus 
obvious enough—the confrontation of two States, each dowered 
with the genius for empire; the one, the elder, already sated with 
the experience and the glories of empire; the other, the younger, 
apparently exhaustless in resources and energy, baulked in mid- 
career by “fate and metaphysical aid” and now indignant.” 
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Cramb’s lectures were, like so much else, also double-headed. On 
the one hand, he pleaded that the British should come to know 
and understand Germany better, that above all they should put to 
one side their ignorance of German literature and forget 
Gladstone’s strictures on Goethe and fellow German writers. On 
the other, he judged that Germany’s will to power would lead to 
inevitable conflict. The analyses of Amery and Cramb are intrigu- 
ingly different. Amery emphasized the alleged relationship 
between economic success, Great Power status, and colonial 
possessions, that major myth of the twentieth century that was to 
lie behind the Japanese yearning for a European-style empire. 
Cramb, on the other hand, was much more concerned with 
German history, the authority of Germany’s intellectuals, and the 
grandeur of its literature, all converging on a moral imperative to 
scatter these benefits to more benighted peoples. 


II 


While Amery, Cramb, and many others were building a picture 
of titanic imperial forces bent upon an almost inevitable clash, 
the curious fact is that in the colonies themselves there was a 
very different atmosphere. The fact of the matter is that imperial- 
ism on the ground was often more cooperative than competitive. 
This was true in a whole range of fields, but particularly in the 
realms of science and the environment. There is good evidence 
that the British sought to learn as much as possible from German 
expertise. For example, there was a frequent exchange of colonial 
‘laws respecting environmental matters, such as game, hunting, 
forestry, soil conservation, and much else. German governors of 
Tanganyika, for instance, freely exchanged such examples of legis- 
lation with their British neighbours.* Many of the British hunters, 
official and private, whom I studied for my book The Empire of 
Nature, seemed almost to grade colonialists according to their 
capacity in the chase. By these lights, the French and the 
Portuguese fared badly, and only the Germans were seen as 
offering excellent models of efficient hunters. Beyond this, British 
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missionaries had long been influenced by German models, 
particularly in respect of the application of technical education.” 
Some missionaries, notably Scottish ones, had gone to Germany 
to learn their theology and, in one or two cases, to study engi- 
neering as well. German intellectual and technical authority was 
recognized by many. This, and Protestant missionary endeavour, 
constitutes an important ‘contact zone’ between the two coun- 
tries. Moreover, the imperial forestry services had been largely 
the creation of a combination of German and Scottish foresters. 
The names of those most distinguished foresters in British India, 
Berthold Ribbentrop, Dietrich Brandis, and Wilhelm Schlich, 
are well known.® The latter even changed his name to William, 
became a British subject, and was duly rewarded with a knight- 
hood. And at the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
the British were eager to learn from new German scientific 
expertise. The great microbiologist Robert Koch was active in 
British territories in east and southern Africa helping to isolate 
and analyse serious cattle diseases there.’ Thus we should see the 
relationship between Britain and Germany as a triangular or 
quadrilateral one: connections, and in some cases influences, also 
embraced the British Empire and the new German Empire in 
Africa and the Pacific.® 

Perhaps because they were so thin on that ground, there can be 
little doubt that British and German imperial officials were 
friendly, cooperating in a joint colonial endeavour. A flavour of this 
comes out at the opening of the First World War, when Germans 
at the north end of Lake Nyasa, now Malawi, were utterly aston- 
ished to be fired upon by their British neighbours, whom they seem 
to have regarded with something like fraternal affection.? News of 
the war had not reached this remote corner of the German Empire 
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and so they simply thought that the British had gone completely 
mad. Similar problems arose in respect of German and British 
mission stations which found themselves unexpectedly in enemy 
territory, not to mention German shopkeepers, in South Africa for 
example, who suddenly found their premises attacked and their 
merchandise looted and sacked. Thus, Anglo-German imperial 
schizophrenia existed at different levels, geographical as well as 
intellectual and political. 

How did this translate into the popular culture of imperialism of 
the time? It would perhaps be sterile to devote too much attention 
to precise definitions of ‘popular’, of ‘culture’, and of ‘imperialism’ 
in this context, but I would just propose that ‘popular’ has to imply 
some cross-class interest, including a degree of working-class 
participation. ‘Culture’ might embrace both those elements of so- 
called high culture which have widespread social effects, as well as 
the new commercialized cultural activity which swiftly secured a 
popular following. And ‘imperialism’ would suggest neither high- 
flown theory nor extensive knowledge, but a tendency to an inter- 
est in a supposedly patriotic expansionism, including those 
agencies through which such expansion could be achieved. While 
elite culture clearly has different emphases, nonetheless there are 
obvious connections between elite and popular, not least because, 
as I have long argued, this was a period in which imperialism 
constituted a dominant ideology. This striking synergy between 
elements of popular and elite cultures is well represented by the 
manner in which the views of Amery and Cramb were transmit- 
ted through other media at the time. At any rate, using these 
rough definitional guides, we can immediately see striking similar- 
ities and differences between Britain and Germany in the period. 

Germany was catching up with astonishing speed upon the 
rapid and dislocating urbanization that had hit Britain in the nine- 
teenth century, notably in the first half of the century. Population 
growth characterized both countries, marking them out from 
France. Social and health reforms and the provision of clean water 
and sanitary arrangements all followed on from this, with atten- 
dant social phenomena such as widespread emigration and the 
development of trade unionism on a wider scale. On the health 
front we should not forget that there was a major cholera outbreak 
in Europe, including in Germany, in 1892, in which the British 
took a keen interest. 
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In the British case, all of this had imperial dimensions because 
colonial and domestic reforms were mutually influential. As John 
Marriott and others have shown, the British elite saw urban 
slums as almost a colonial space where missionary activity (in 
both Christian and other senses) and social reforms could be 
imposed as in imperial territories.!° A careful reading of Conan 
Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes stories indicates the extent to which the 
East End of London was constructed as colonial space where 
large numbers of immigrant communities could be found. The 
Asian ‘yellow peril’, the phrase coined by Wilhelm II, was a 
notion swiftly taken up in Britain and was soon extended to 
embrace a fear of alien micro-organisms that had the power to 
devastate communities. Some of these anxieties surface in the 
work of H. G. Wells and of some German writers of the time. 

In both countries, imperialism worked across parties rather 
than between them. Even Bismarck’s scepticism changed in 
opposition and German Conservatives became highly ambiva- 
lent. In Britain, a similarly high-minded scepticism on the part of 
Lord Salisbury was overtaken by a greater imperial fervour. 
Moreover, while some of the Liberal Unionists joined the Tories, 
they left behind a sizeable group of Liberal Imperialists, initially 
led by the romantically passionate Rosebery, and waiting to be 
highly influential in foreign, defence, and other international 
aspects of the governments of the supposedly anti-imperial 
Campbell-Bannerman and Lloyd George (the reality is that they 
were nothing of the sort—criticism of specific imperial policies 
did not make them opposed to empire). In Britain and Germany, 
colonial issues seemed to inspire flights of oratory and demagogy 
(the line between them is a thin one). In both countries, the left 
was also divided by imperialism. Kautsky became a convert and 
the German socialists endorsed an imperial policy in 1912. The 
anti-imperial factions in both countries remained relatively weak 
and lacking in influence, while mainstream soft British Labour, 
represented by Ramsay MacDonald, pursued what may be 
called an ethical imperialism. Both MacDonald and the journal- 
ist W. T. Stead frequently wrote for German journals. H. M. 
Hyndman, the leader of the left-wing Social Democratic 
Federation, had some imperial sympathies (though he later 
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changed his mind) and the Fabian socialists were notably impe- 
rial in their outlook. 

In each country, we can identify the emergence of a new gener- 
ation, imbued with nationalist ideas and some of the emblems of 
expansionism. Heinrich Class compared the liberalism of his 
father’s generation with the greater fervour of his own, with its 
belief in cultural mission.!! Similarly, the British Labour prime 
minister, Clement Attlee contrasted his father’s Gladstonian liber- 
alism with the excitement he and his fellow students felt when 
news of the Jameson Raid upon the Transvaal broke. “To us Dr. 
Jim was a hero.’!? Parallel new cultural phenomena—such as a 
popular and widely read press, the growth of a consumer society 
with its attendant advertising, and media such as theatre and the 
much newer film— were exerting themselves and seldom if ever 
took a notably anti-imperial stand. 

Popular literature in both countries highlighted the adventure 
traditions that could be invoked through exploration, warfare, and 
empire. In both, that patriotic confession of faith of Horace, dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mort, was resurrected and much quoted. An 
entire generation was prepared for sacrifice through the schools’ 
ethos and juvenile literature of the day.!? Thus, education, reli- 
gious activity, popular reading material, and visual arts could 
scarcely fail to operate within a global context, where images of a 
wider world, tales of adventure, and a monarchism and militarism 
suffused with Social Darwinism constituted the dominant 
Zeitgeist.!* The coherence between nationalism and imperialism 
is underscored by the manner in which aspects of national charac- 
ter as well as such concepts as chivalry, discipline, and obedience 
to authority became bound up with imperial rule.!? As Kathryn 
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Castle and Katherine Kennedy have demonstrated, school texts 
and reading books adopted this colonial outlook in both Britain 
and Germany.!® Some may object that such a fascination with the 
phenomena of geographical, ethnographic, and cultural exoti- 
cism, accessed by what were seen as modern technological and 
transport marvels, is not necessarily imperial, but it is surely difh- 
cult to separate them from the expansionist urges of the time.!? 
Moreover, although a contrast has sometimes been drawn 
between Germany, with its twenty-five political units, albeit 
dominated by Prussia, and the more centralized character of 
Britain, nonetheless there are similarities. Britain effectively 
contained a number of actual nations and potential polities, 
perhaps unlike Germany, marked out by distinctive cultures. 
Ireland, obviously, constituted a separate ethnic space, already 
struggling to be a distinct polity, whether as a dominion or in full 
independence. Despite Anglicization, including attempts to 
suppress Gaelic and Welsh, and the new geographical descrip- 
tion of Scotland as North Britain, still there were the beginnings 
of cultural revivals in Scotland and Wales as well as in Ireland. 
There was nothing resembling the pan-German League in 
Britain because pan-Englishness, despite some proponents, 
simply did not work in a multi-ethnic metropolis and an empire 
of great ethnic diversity. ‘Thus, despite considerable minorities, 
such as Poles, Danes, and French, Germany, though diverse in 
its ‘“Germanness’, was arguably less hybrid than Britain. And in 
some respects, Britain was under greater strain as a state. But, of 
course, the greatest difference was that the British Empire was 
extensive and historic, if highly diverse and already subject to 
considerable decentralization, while the German was of recent 
date, its relative lack of geographical significance belied by its 
cultural importance. It was apparent that there already existed a 
global ‘British World’, anglophone and, despite infusions of 
other peoples, largely British in culture.!® Some British patriotic 
16 Kathryn Castle, Britannia’s Children: Reading Colonialism through Children’s Books and 
Magazines (Manchester, 1996); Katherine Kennedy, ‘African Heimat: German Colonies in 
Wilhelmine and Weimar Reading Books’, Internationale Schulbuchforschung, 24/1 (2002), 7-26. 
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associations, such as the Imperial Federation League, had their 
origins as much in the colonies of white settlement as in the 
metropolis.!? Meanwhile, Germany was to continue to have a 
very considerable degree of schizophrenia as to whether its 
empire should be Mitteleuropa or have a dash of Mittelafrika. If 
it is not quite right to describe Wilhelm as an emperor without 
an empire,” still it was an empire that was not quite clear about 
its true location or its real purpose. 

There has, of course, been a long-standing interest in the 
parallels between the right-wing movements of both Britain and 
Germany in this period. Great attention has usually been given 
to the two navy leagues, as well as the National Service League 
and the Wehrverein.?! The British Imperial Maritime League 
was founded nearer to the war and seems to have been a relative 
failure. In any case, some might argue that these military and 
naval patriotic leagues were about offensive and defensive 
arrangements in Europe rather than about empire. However, as 
both Amery and Cramb believed, the European and the imperial 
were inseparably interlinked. In these instances, the German and 
British experience was clearly a matter of mutual influence. ‘This 
was also true of other possibly more middle-class societies, such 
as the geographical, which will be examined below in a consider- 
ation of the techniques used to develop their popularity. 

There can also be little doubt that new academic disciplines 
were Closely bound up with the imperial outlook. Ethnography 
was one of these. Although it never made inroads into school 
education, it developed a considerable public profile through the 
development of museums in cities and towns throughout Britain 
and Germany. These became a place of popular resort by 
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Wilhelmine and Edwardian times, though the extent to which 
notions of empire rubbed off on visitors rather than curiosity at 
exotic artefacts may be in doubt.?? We can, however, say that 
there was something of a scramble for art and artefacts taking 
place in Africa, the Pacific, and South America at this time.?3 
There was also something of a scramble for animals for exotic 
display in zoos. The work of Carl Hagenbeck is particularly 
important here, and the revolutionary zoological and ethno- 
graphic park that he established near Hamburg in 1907 must 
have stimulated ideas about a global exploitation of resources, if 
not some form of dominance of the environment which was 
emblematic of imperial rule itself.?* 

The discipline that did make considerable inroads into educa- 
tion at every level was geography. This was because of its practi- 
cal purposes, its unveiling of the relationship between economic 
resources and natural phenomena, of the significance of cities, 
trade routes, transport systems, and demographic patterns. It was 
also a discipline with a high propagandist content, as was appar- 
ent from the founding of German geographical societies in a 
range of cities such as Berlin, Bremen, Chemnitz, Munich, 
Würzburg, Jena, Kassel, and Leipzig from 1878,25 while British 
societies followed in 1884-5 in Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Dundee, Aberdeen, Hull, and Southampton.?® 
There was often a degree of civic competitiveness in this. The 
dates of their foundation give the German societies the air of 
being propagandist and offensive, while the British seem to be 
defensive, a response to the events of the partition of Africa and 
the scramble for the Pacific. German geographical studies were 
particularly propagandist and outward-looking. Both the 
Heidelberg geographer Alfred Hettner and his counterpart in 
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Berlin, Albrecht Penck (later the university’s Rector) used geog- 
raphy to make nationalist statements. Penck remarked that 
‘knowledge is power; geographical knowledge is world power’.?? 
The same kind of nationalistic and imperial thrust to geographi- 
cal studies was adopted by British geographers such as Halford 
Mackinder. 

Indeed, explorers and geographers had begun to take on 
heroic status (Mackinder, in leading an expedition to climb 
Mount Kilimanjaro, combined the two).28 And the identification, 
near-deification, and almost worship of heroes was very much a 
characteristic of the age in both countries. For Britain, the char- 
acteristic modern heroes, constantly invoked in naval, religious, 
and patriotic societies, were Nelson, 1857 Indian revolt figures 
such as Henry Havelock, the explorer David Livingstone, 
General Gordon of Khartoum, and even the still-living Lord 
Roberts.?? But death and martyrdom were the true mark of the 
hero, represented in statuary, street-naming, popular music (very 
occasionally classical—Elgar, after all, wanted to write a Gordon 
symphony),°° and paintings, which were repeatedly engraved 
and illustrated in the multifarious books of heroes. A self- 
conscious yearning for heroism and heroic status stimulated a 
search for new heroes. T. E. Lawrence was one such and by the 
end of the First World War he knew he had failed because he 
was still alive.?! Both the British and German invocation of 
heroes as messengers for present policies derived, to a certain 
extent, from the same source, Thomas Carlyle and his seminal 
‘On Heroes and Hero-Worship’.*? Carlyle’s invocation of the 
heroic was, of course, merely a development of the image of the 
romantic hero derived partly from German art and literature, 
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notably the work of Caspar David Friedrich and Goethe. It is, of 
course, ironic that this ambition to discover a new hero who 
. could win or lose a war in the course of an afternoon in fact gave 
way to a period marked by a distinct lack of elite heroes, when 
heroism came to reside in the sacrifices of an entire generation 
drawn from the masses on both sides. 

But if many similarities and differences can be discerned in the 
British and German experience, the fact is that our period begins 
with an event that seemed to arouse mutual antagonism. This 
was, of course, the Anglo-Boer War. Despite the notorious 
Kruger telegram of 1896, the German government, to the disgust 
of right-wing societies, remained neutral during the war.?? The 
Portuguese agreement and other aspects of colonial detente had 
helped to avert outright German support for the Afrikaners 
despite Kruger’s preference for German suppliers, the presence 
of large numbers of Germans in the Transvaal, and the views of 
colonial propagandists that Kruger should be supported at all 
costs against the perfidies of the British. When Kruger was sent 
into exile, he was not even received in Berlin. But when we look 
at the popular side of this, notably in the press, it is clear that 
anti-British feeling was powerful. In many ways, this was 
expressed most memorably in the cartoons of the time. They are 
memorable in retrospect, but they constituted powerful images 
for contemporaries. This was, after all, an era of satire. And 
images of an aggressive and crooked Britain, personified in the 
figures of Queen Victoria and Joseph Chamberlain, were almost 
ubiquitous in France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Germany 
in the period.** Such politically laden iconic material was backed 
up by exceptionally hostile press reports, particularly after the 
British began to concentrate Boer women and children in the 
notorious camps, an abiding source of German anti-British prop- 
aganda well into the twentieth century. This propaganda was 
particularly potent because it made constant allusions to south- 
ern Africa, which had been the object of attention of Treitschke 
and his successors. Moreover, the war seemed to be emblematic 
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of British weakness, the incompetence of its generals, the deca- 
dence of its institutions and political system, and the deteriora- 
tion in the physical condition of its people. 

The period of the Anglo-Boer War also marks the development 
of one of the greatest propaganda tools of the age, film. Recent 
studies have begun to show that film was every bit as important in 
the development of an imperial world-view in Germany as it was 
in Britain. The German Navy League recognized the manner in 
which film could further its objectives and greatly enlarge its audi- 
ence from the turn of the century. Martin Loiperdinger has 
demonstrated just how popular the showings of films with naval 
content were throughout Germany.*° What film offered was the 
opportunity to bring the coast to the interior, the high seas to 
inland cities and towns. Such films seem to have been particularly 
popular in places where the ocean was distant. Moreover, as the 
recent doctoral research of Wolfgang Fuhrmann has demon- 
strated, colonial documentaries and feature films were soon basic 
fare in the travelling shows and in the newly dedicated cinemas, of 
which there were some 2,500 by the outbreak of the First World 
War.°© These continued to pump out forms of colonial propa- 
ganda right up to the end of the war. As in Britain, such material 
was valuable to film distributors and entrepreneurs because it 
helped to answer the complaints that early films were morally 
dubious, with their prurient obsession with violence and sex. Of 
course, the problem with all such work is to gauge audience recep- 
tion. As always, you can readily prove that there is a lot of it about, 
but the degree of its influence is hard to estimate until we start to 
get the first audience surveys in the late 1930s. ‘The influence of 
film is both more unequivocal and easier to quantify in those 
interwar years, but the shock of the new must have had its effect in 
Wilhelmine Germany and Edwardian Britain. Nevertheless, in 
examining the patriotic leagues, it is important to look at 
their propagandist techniques as much as at their foundation, 
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organization, and scale of membership, not least because such 
techniques could reach out, as film did, beyond the narrow 
confines of the circle of members and affiliates. 

If satire, advertising, and film produce notable parallels 
between Britain and Germany, I have had to confront one 
notable German absence. When I think of British popular impe- 
rialism in the Edwardian era, the phenomenon that springs most 
prominently to mind is the relative ubiquity of exhibitions, most 
of them devoted to colonial subjects.?’ As is perhaps well known, 
the concept of the great exhibition has its origins in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. The great Crystal Palace Exhibition of 
1851 was by no means the first of such shows, but has been 
viewed as a definitive marker. Interestingly, the significance of 
that exhibition has been debated in terms of whether it was an 
emblem of strength or of weakness, whether it reflected the 
British fear, as a relatively recent convert to free trade, that its 
products were debased by the very industrial techniques which 
had rendered them dominant, while the products of other 
European states were distinguished by a combination of greater 
quality and higher aesthetic values.?® At any rate, the British 
were soon obsessed with exhibitions, to such an extent that they 
became the property of private enterprise as well as of official 
promotion. They also spread out from London to many so-called 
provincial centres, such as Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and 
Edinburgh. By the 1890s and the Edwardian era, these exhibi- 
tions concentrated on colonial themes. The remarkable 
Hungarian entrepreneur Imre Kiralfy, showman and dancer, 
whose family had left Hungary after the 1848 revolution, became 
fascinated with exhibitions when in Paris in 1867. After produc- 
ing striking spectacles in the USA, Kıralfy moved to London and 
began to direct massive exhibitions on imperial themes from 1895 
(the ‘Empire of India’ exhibition). From then on, Kiralfy 
produced annual exhibitions including spectacular pageants of 
empire. These took place in West London at a sequence of sites, 
Olympia, Earl’s Court, and his great “White City’ in Shepherd’s 
Bush. These continued up to the outbreak of the First World 
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War, and included exhibitions which celebrated alliances and, in 
effect, the joining together of other powers within the imperial 
club. Consequently there were Anglo-French, Anglo-Japanese, 
and Anglo-American expositions. They drew huge audiences 
and certainly developed a public taste for the more official events 
at Wembley (1924-5) and Glasgow (1938) in the interwar years.°° 

The reason exhibitions are important, it seems to me, is that 
they combined a whole range of both didactic and entertainment 
functions. Pageants usually offered enactments of the historical 
trajectory of empire. Products from colonial territories and the 
character of imperial trade were displayed in detail. Indigenous 
peoples of empire came to exhibit crafts or act as sellers of appro- 
priate products. And the exhibitions also pumped out vast quan- 
tities of mementoes, pamphlets, postcards, and other popular 
items which were widely dispersed within the population. 
Between 1888 and 1914, there were at least thirty major and off- 
cial exhibitions—putting aside Kiralfy’s private enterprise—on 
an international basis. They were very much one of the charac- 
teristics of the age, at times a necessary rite of passage for the 
emergent nation-state anxious to proclaim its modernity and its 
place within the world system. 

This being the case, I have long found it curious that Germany 
did not participate. France and Belgium were very active and 
Italy joined in with major expositions in Milan in 1906 and Turin 
in 1911. Apart from the German colonial exhibition in Berlin in 
1896, which is not even mentioned in most of the anglophone 
sources, there seems to have been very little activity in Germany. 
It occurred to me that the reason for this might be competition 
among the various German cities and an unwillingness on the 
part of the different states to concede the honour to another. I am 
very grateful to Bernhard Gißibl for the information that this may 
well be partially correct.*° The notion that Munich might stage a 
great imperial exhibition in 1900 was turned down, apparently 
because Munich was not seen as having any particular connection 
with the colonial project. In any case, there was to be one in Paris 
that year, and Germany sent a magnificent pavilion. Indeed, a 
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policy decision seems to have been taken that Germany would 
gain more from presenting itself brilliantly in the exhibitions of 
other nations rather than staging its own.*! This started with 
extensive German contributions, including financial underwrit- 
ing, to the American centennial exhibition in Philadelphia in 1876 
and continued through to the grand pavilion, designed by Albert 
Speer, at the Paris Exposition Internationale des Arts et 
Techniques dans la Vie Moderne of 1937. For Germany, the colo- 
nial possessions of a disappointing actuality seemed as little to be 
celebrated as the aggressive ambitions for future imperial power. 
Exhibitioners fail in their purpose if they frighten the horses of 
those whom they seek to impress. Thus, whereas in Britain major 
exhibitions took place in the obvious imperial ports of Glasgow 
and Liverpool, there were no parallels in Hamburg or Bremen. 
It seems true that, in this medium at any rate, the German 
government was more interested in external rather than internal 
propaganda. 

In any case, the exhibition phenomenon could take more 
specialist forms. ‘The Royal Naval Exhibition in Chelsea in 1891 
was a major event, covering all aspects of the history, the art, and 
the manning and equipping of the navy.*? It marked, of course, 
the start of an aggressive naval propaganda, confirmed by the 
founding of the Navy Records Society in 1893 and the Navy 
League in 1895. As is obvious from all of this activity, the principal 
appeal was to the historical significance of the Royal Navy in both 
defending Britain’s shores and maintaining its dominance over- 
seas, an approach confirmed by the publications of the American 
Admiral Thayer Mahan, as influential in Germany as in the 
anglophone world.*” The propaganda of the German Navy 
League, the Pan-German League, and the Colonial Society was 
concerned much more with present and future than in an appeal 
to the past. So far as the respective navies were concerned, both 
began to indulge in what may be described as ‘naval launch spec- 
tacles’ in which emperor, king, members of royal families, or other 
celebrities launched the major fighting vessels of the times. ‘These 

41 I am grateful to Paul Greenhalgh for this private information. 
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were often attended by thousands of people and were extensively 
reported in newspapers and in the new medium of film. Large 
ships, particularly those designed for combat, constituted a patri- 
otic spectacle that, in a sense, constituted an exhibition all of its 
own, not least in the great naval reviews of the period. 

Moreover, there were many local events, often sponsored and 
organized by the German leagues, that were, in effect, mini-exhi- 
bitions. On the other hand, the immense popularity of the 
German pageant movement, which certainly had its parallels in 
Britain, is somewhat enigmatic.** Pageants were generally local, 
and celebrated local history and local heroes. Obviously, the 
repeated performance of such pageants need not cut across pan- 
Germanism or its ambitions. They could be expressions of its 
strength in diversity and the historic legitimacy of its current 
ambitions. Moreover, frequent appeals to a heroic past could be 
seen as both underpinning and encouraging a heroic present. 
Local history could become part of an expansionist story. 
Certainly the British examples can be interpreted in these ways, 
and pageants were given powerful imperial twists, as in the 
pageants of India at exhibitions, and the major pageants that 
took place in Canada and, notably, in South Africa to celebrate 
the Union in 1910. In addition there were many local missionary 
exhibitions, which had a tendency to promote an imperial ideol- 
ogy embedded within missionary propaganda and display. I find 
it hard to believe that such local events were not also happening 
in Germany, though so far I have seen little evidence for them. 

We have already seen that one of the major sources for assess- 
ing the range and significance of popular imperialism is the 
press. Studies of the press have always tended to be somewhat 
behind other historical emphases. In the British case, I have long 
thought that this was partly because of the location of the news- 
paper archive at Colindale in north London. Relatively difficult 
to get to, its facilities are also inadequate. And, of course, all 
students of the press risk premature blindness from the necessity 
of reading newspapers on shaky and out of focus microfilm 
readers. The work of Jacqueline Beaumont,*” Chandrika 
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Kaul,*% and Simon Potter?’ (among others) has redressed this 
somewhat in the British case. But much remains to be done. And 
there has never been the kind of quantitative and qualitative 
study produced by William Schneider for the French Empire.*® I 
have done some work on Scottish newspapers both in the major 
cities, such as Glasgow and Edinburgh, and of rural areas, such 
as Perthshire, and I have been surprised by the quantity of colo- 
nial and imperial intelligence, as it was called then, to be found 
in such journals. Local newspapers are full of accounts of the 
lectures of missionaries, the speeches of politicians, the loyalties 
and concerns of local regiments and their recruits, not to 
mention the imperial economic anxieties of businessmen. The 
extraordinary celebrations of the Relief of Mafeking and other 
South African events in Igoo were extensively covered through- 
out the press, and the extent of working-class involvement seems 
to be remarkable.*9 

This is, however, offered only as a one-sided insight. I suspect 
that we need a great deal more research on the imperial and 
colonial content of the German press, but as in the British case, 
researchers should move out beyond the major journals and also 
consider local papers where many surprises may be found. It 
would be good to see more studies of press coverage of and reac- 
tions to the Majı Maji and Herero campaigns in Tanganyika and 
South West Africa, the two Moroccan crises, particularly that of 
1911, and the so-called ‘Hottentot’ election of 1907. Some analysis 
of the visual imagery associated with these key imperial moments 
would also be valuable. 

A major question is the extent to which women were impli- 
cated in these popular and organizational expressions of a 
popular imperialism. In both Britain and Germany the involve- 
ment of women in philanthropic and religious organizations had 
been of long standing. The role of women in, for example, the 
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anti-slavery movement earlier in the nineteenth century is now 
well known.?® Women formed associations to foster and fund 
missions in Africa, India, and elsewhere.?! All the British provin- 
cial geographical societies of the 1880s admitted women to equal 
membership—unlike the London Royal Geographical Society — 
and analysis of their membership reveals the involvement of 
many lower middle-class individuals, such as teachers and ‘white- 
collar’ or ‘white-blouse’ workers.”? Moreover, the Anglo-Boer 
War does seem to have been the occasion for a high degree of 
women’s involvement in politics and the war effort. The investi- 
gations into the concentration camps by Emily Hobhouse and 
Millicent Fawcett are justly celebrated, as are the activities of a 
new breed of female journalists.?? The war also spawned a major 
women’s organization in the Victoria League. If this movement 
was predominantly middle and lower middle-class in composi- 
tion, it did have a worldwide expression in branches throughout 
the British dominions, sometimes with different names, such as 
the formidable-sounding Imperial Order Daughters of the 
Empire in Ganada.?* We now know something of the involve- 
ment of women in German right-wing societies through the work 
of Roger Chickering and others.*° But this was generally through 
auxiliary movements, full membership being normally denied. 
Yet this was an age when women were entering higher education 
and when female emigrants were beginning to be seen as heroes 
of empire, a role developed in the novels of Frieda von Biilow 
and in the films appearing by the First World War.°® But the 
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conclusion that most working-class women found the struggle for 
existence quite enough to take up their energies must be right, 
although I think we need to learn more about their role in 
churches and in support for missionary organizations. 

And if we need yet more studies of the role of women, we also 
need further attention to the involvement of youth. The role of 
the various quasi-military boys’ brigades in Britain from the 
1880s onwards has been the subject of fairly considerable 
research. In our period, the founding and startling growth of the 
Boy Scouts is a remarkable phenomenon, not least because of the 
considerable imperial content of Baden-Powell’s best-selling 
Scouting for Boys and the manner in which the clothing and the 
environmental ideology brought images of the colonial frontier 
to the metropolis. Baden-Powell’s book was quickly translated 
into German by the doctor Alexander Lion who had worked in 
South-West Africa. We know that Lion and Baden-Powell were 
in touch with each other and there were exchanges between 
British and German scouts. There were, of course, other distinc- 
tively German youth movements stressing responses to the envi- 
ronment, movements that were to carry over strikingly into the 
Nazi period. Indeed, Lion, in the second edition, was constrained 
to justify himself by pointing out that the whole business of social- 
izing the young through the environment and physical education 
was essentially a German idea and a century old, dating back to 
the Romantic era. The British, at a time when they were anxious 
about physical deterioration, in their turn held up the Germans 
as a people who were producing a much fitter generation. 
Proponents of national efficiency such as Arnold White extolled 
the Germans as an example that should be followed.?’ 


Ill 


Finally, it is difficult to avoid mentioning the recent revisions of 
Bernard Porter. Despite the length and considerable erudition of 
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his jeu d’esprit, The Absent-Minded Imperialists,°® the fact of the 
matter is that it is weak in precisely those areas where evidence of 
popular imperialism may be found. The press and the churches 
either receive cursory attention or are ignored. His analysis of the 
theatre involves a misunderstanding of titles and is, in my view, 
simply wrong. It is also difficult to accept his contention that 
racism and imperialism are not necessarily interlinked. There is 
much evidence to the contrary. Porter has also suggested that 
Scotland is a different case, that Scotland may well have been 
tainted by popular imperial forces while England remained rela- 
tively uncontaminated. He has gone further, suggesting that 
there would be a major difference between cities bound up in the 
imperial economic nexus and rural areas where people would be 
uninterested. This partly lies behind his suggestion that Edward 
Elgar was not an imperial composer.°? In Worcestershire he was 
distant from empire and consequently uninterested in it. This 1s 
somewhat akin to Simon Schama’s division of American voters 
in the 2004 election into the ‘worldlies’, the people who sit on the 
coasts looking outwards in a cosmopolitan and sophisticated way, 
and the ‘godlies’, the people of the states of the mid-west, the 
west, and the south who are more interested in the cosmos of the 
religious right. We might call Porter’s formulation the ‘imperial- 
ists’ of the port cities and the ‘localists’ inland. While Schama 
may be right, Porter 1s misguided. 

It is difficult to accept this in the case of Britain, but in 
Germany, as we have already seen, the activities of the geograph- 
ical societies and the right-wing leagues were not concentrated in 
Hamburg and Bremen, which like Glasgow and Liverpool might 
be dubbed imperial cities, but also appeared in many inland 
centres. This relative ubiquity would become more obvious if the 
contents of the press and the activities of missionary societies were 
surveyed more fully. Patriotic and imperial societies were not 
bounded by some concept of coastal territoriality. When we deal 
in transnational and comparative history, in the parallels and 
transfers between Britain and Germany (some of them detailed 
above, and to which we can add France, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and other imperial states), we become more aware 
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of the manner in which some aspects of popular imperialism were 
almost a Europe-wide phenomenon. 

Porter’s work seems to be a renewed expression of an old 
attempt at an exceptionalist English nationalism. From the inter- 
war years onwards, and partly as a reaction to apparent 
Edwardian passions, historians suggested that the British were 
not really interested in their empire, that it had indeed been 
thrust upon them, acquired in a fit of absence of mind—as Sir 
John Seeley (his book The Expansion of England itself very popular 
in Germany?) suggested. This paradoxical notion of a non- 
imperial metropolis of empire was partly a reaction to alleged 
German aggression, to ambitions that it was suggested were 
simply not English. For more than twenty years, many historians 
have been labouring to overturn this view, as represented (among 
other works) by more than seventy books, so far published, in the 
Manchester University Press ‘Studies in Imperialism’ series. 
Porter seems to be deeply anxious about an imperial past. He is 
eager to pin its excesses upon an elite and exonerate large 
elements of the populace, particularly the working class. But, 
with some notable exceptions, the working class and their trade 
unions were implicitly affected by imperialism, even if not wholly 
committed to it. In their expressions of ethnic exclusiveness in 
membership, in their response to national and imperial unity at 
times of crisis, they shared an imperial world-view, and this was 
indeed well expressed in their relations with unions in the domin- 
ions and colonies. 

German historiography may not yet have a Porter, but it does 
demonstrate that, while the distinctions between the two coun- 
tries are great, the similarities are unquestionably present. For 
example, while Roger Chickering has suggested that the peace 
movement was significantly weaker in Germany than elsewhere, 
it has to be said that it was not particularly strong in Britain 
either.°! Another pointer which seems to act like a road sign 
which has been turned round is the level of apprehension about 
an imperial future that suffused the British elite in Edwardian 
times. Kipling’s poem ‘Recessional’ had many echoes in the 
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publications of an imperial elite desperately anxious about the 
future. But popular culture does not reflect this. Theatrical 
performances, exhibitions, pageants, press reports, and youth 
activities seem to offer a more ‘gung-ho’ reading of the imperial 
potential, however much it misread the future. The development 
of colonial and imperial conferences, and the appearance of press 
and other congresses facilitated by the increasing ease of trans- 
port, seemed to exemplify the continuing spread of a British 
world in cultural terms. We know that this was really the final 
gasp of a high imperialism, that a general decolonization was 
only a half-century away, albeit replaced by new imperial forces 
such as the American, but contemporaries had no way of expect- 
ing this. Cramb, after all, and many of the German propagan- 
dists of the period, thought the twentieth century would be no 
less an imperial century than the eighteenth or the nineteenth, 
and hence had as much potential for conflict. It was this shared 
and in many respects false vision of the future that remains the 
underlying basis of a similar British and German world-view. 
While this was represented in a certain degree of mutual respect 
and occasional admiration, it was also characterized by intense 
competitiveness and the sense of impending doom represented in 
the writings of Leopold Amery, J. A. Gramb, and many others on 
both the British and German sides. It was a world-view that saw 
a repetition of a long-standing historical dialectic in which an 
older and decadent state ‘inevitably’ gives way to a newer, ener- 
getic, and thrusting one. The attendant nationalist statements 
and fears were rife on both sides and were transmitted to their 
respective populaces by many organizations, modern media, and 
the new mass techniques of entertainment. 
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‘Are we a cruel nation?’ 
Colonial Practices, Perceptions, 
and Scandals 


FRANK BOSCH 


Around 1900 colonialism was an area in which contacts and 
rivalries between Germany and Britain were prominently played 
out. The ‘scramble for Africa’ resulted in many new interactions 
between the two countries. It increased the frequency of diplo- 
matic contacts between colonialists in Africa and encouraged 
mutual public observation of each other’s public sphere and poli- 
tics. Despite a number of conflicts, no serious bilateral crises 
occurred over colonial questions.! However, in Africa the two 
countries competed for economic profit and national prestige. 
This was a competition in which both countries justified their 
actions by claiming cultural and moral superiority, and tried to 
increase their national prestige by establishing further colonies. 
At the turn of the century the alleged cultural superiority of 
the two colonial powers was brought into question by various 
colonial scandals. Stories of violence, corruption, and sexual 
abuse committed by German and British officers sparked off 
international debates about the colonists’ behaviour and colonial 
administration. ‘The scandals raised important questions, such as 
whether or not it was permissible to have sexual relations with 
African women, what kind of punishment of natives was accept- 
able, and how the colonial economy should be organized. ‘The 
consequences of these scandals and the subsequent public 
debates about colonial abuse should not be underestimated. 
I Cf. Paul M. Kennedy, The Rise of the Anglo-German Antagonism 1860-1914 (London, 
1980), 205-22, 410-15; Michael Fröhlich, Von Konfrontation zur Koexistenz: Die deutsch- 
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They led to dismissals, emigration, and suicides, to the setting up 
of investigative committees, and the introduction of reforms. 
Most importantly, however, the scandals that drew international 
attention discredited the moral claims of the colonial leadership. 

Scandals, therefore, offer a rich field for a transnational history 
of colonial practices and their perception in Wilhelmine 
Germany and Edwardian Britain. ‘This essay will address two 
questions relevant to the history of British and German colonial 
scandals. First, it will ask how colonial scandals came about and 
what consequences they had. Secondly, it will investigate the 
transfers and interactions between Germany and Britain that 
were triggered by these scandals. More specifically, this essay will 
analyse violence and sexual abuses (such as the scandals 
surrounding Stanley, Silberrad, Leist, Wehlan, and Peters) and 
corruption (such as the war stores scandal) that occurred in 
Germany’s and Britain’s African colonies. These events were 
already described as ‘scandals’ by contemporaries, but they have 
three things in common that also fit the definition of ‘scandal’ 
used by the current social science debate: (1) they violated norms; 
(2) these violations were made public; (3) they resulted in wide- 
spread public outrage.’ 


I. The Outbreak of Colonial Scandals 


Neither scandals nor practices that could lead to scandals were a 
new phenomenon in the late nineteenth century. They have 
been well known since ancient Greek times, when the word 
scandal was coined.’ The late eighteenth century, just before the 
French Revolution, witnessed a number of political scandals that 
shaped public debates and presented a strong challenge to the 
political powers.* The increased incidence of colonial scandals in 
the late nineteenth century was not only a result of rival imperi- 
alisms. Rather, there was a general rise in the number of political 
scandals in Western Europe and the USA in the 1880s and 1890s 
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involving corruption, adultery, homosexuality, monarchies, the 
police, and the press itself. Their parallel appearance can be 
explained by the development of the press and a more ‘popular’ 
politics. In general, it can be said that similar types of scandals 
appeared in Germany and Britain, but they started a few years 
later in Germany than in Britain.” Consequently, cultural trans- 
fers from Britain to Germany might be expected. 

The 1890s started with scandals about violence. In Britain, for 
example, there were public protests against the brutal punish- 
ment of African natives by British officers in Henry Morton 
Stanley’s rear column (1890). Several witnesses reported that 
Major Bartellot, the son of a British MP, had flogged many 
Africans to death, applying up to 300 lashes, while another 
member of Stanley’s rear column had staged a cannibal ritual in 
order to paint a picture of it. In Germany the newspapers 
published articles about the floggings and killings perpetrated by 
the governor of Cameroon, Heinrich Leist, his assessor Alwin 
Wehlan (both in 1894-5), and the colonial explorer Carl Peters a 
few years later (1896-7). Most of these cases were connected with 
the sexual abuse of African women. All were discussed in the 
Reichstag and debated in public for several years. 

Not every act of cruelty that was made public constituted a 
scandal. It is remarkable that the mass killings and atrocities of 
the British and German colonial wars did not provoke wide- 
spread indignation. Perceptions of violence in the British Boer 
War and the German war against the Hereros and Namas in 
South-West Africa show some similarities, although the inter- 
white struggle between ‘Briton’ and ‘Boer’ (with ‘natives’ in the 
background) and the German struggle against the ‘natives’ had 
different ethnic backgrounds. In both cases a number of MPs or 
Reichstag deputies (such as Lloyd George and August Bebel) and 
a few newspapers (such as the Manchester Guardian and Vorwärts) 
criticized cruelties during the war and in the ‘concentration 
camps’, pointing out many details of the inhumane treatment of 
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women and children. However, the majority of the public, the 
media, and parliament in both countries defended the wars,’ and 
counter-narratives about the bestiality of the Boers and the 
Hereros were put forward to justify the actions of the colonial 
states.® 

Scandals concerning violence perpetrated by civil servants 
remained important in Germany after the turn of the century. In 
1905-6 scandals such as the shooting of a crying baby, the killing 
of a child which had fled up a tree, and the flogging of a thief 
who died tied to a stake in the sun were made public.” However, 
after the Boer War the contents of colonial scandals changed 
somewhat. In both countries scandals about mismanagement in 
the colonies grew in importance. In Britain there was public 
indignation about the war stores scandal of 1904-5, which 
exposed corrupt money-making in South Africa. It became 
public knowledge that goods delivered to the army were sold 
cheaply after the war, and later bought back at much higher 
prices.!° In 1906 similar economic scandals occurred in 
Germany.!! It could be argued that the extension of the adminis- 
tration in the African colonies had not put an end to scandals, 
but simply changed the type. Although there were no direct 
connections between the economic scandals in Britain and 
Germany, the fact that they immediately followed each other 
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makes it likely that German colonial critics read about British 
irregularities in the newspapers and then transferred this aware- 
ness to their own colonial economy. ! 

This leads to the question of whether cultural interactions and 
transfers took place. It is well known that in many respects the 
British Empire provided a model for German colonies. The 
envious dream of a ‘German India’ featured prominently in 
public debates in early Wilhelmine Germany. The aim of devel- 
oping German colonies in cooperation with independent compa- 
nies and without an extensive administration was also modelled 
on British imperialism.!? This perception changed after the 
German colonies were founded. German colonialists tried to 
distance themselves from British colonialism in order to create 
their own identity. Books about early adventurers reveal a 
change from admiration to derogatory stereotypes. Early meet- 
ings between German and British colonialists in Africa were 
tense. One contemporary account of colonial life in Gameroon, 
for example, described the English missionaries as domineering 
(herrschsüchtig’) and suggested that alcoholism was widespread 
among the British colonial elite.!* The main German stereotype 
of British colonialists was that they were more interested in trade 
and money-making than in the transmission of culture. During 
the scandal of Stanley’s rear column this was a major aspect of 
German reporting. Newspapers accused the expedition of being 
interested less in rescuing Emin Pasha than in ivory and trade 
treaties. !° 

The life of Carl Peters, an anti-Semitic nationalist who caused 
the biggest German colonial scandal of the 1890s, illustrates this 
ambivalence in the German attitude towards the British Empire. 
In the 1880s Peters joined his uncle in London, where he devel- 
oped his plans to agitate for the creation of German colonies.!® 
Peters held up the British Empire as a model for German colo- 
nialism. Shortly after Stanley had embarked on his expedition to 
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15 See esp. the articles in Neue Preußischen Zeitung, 25 Oct.-20 Nov. 1890, esp. 8 Nov. 
1890, no. 523, 2; also Vossische Zeitung, 31 Oct. 1890, no. 509, 2. 

16 Arne Perras, Carl Peters and German Imperialism 1856-1918: A Political Biography (Oxford, 
2004). 
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save Emin Pasha, Peters tried to find him too, in order to 
conclude trade agreements in the Congo area. Their competition 
enhanced international interest in their violent deeds. During the 
scandal of Stanley’s rear column, Peters and other German 
‘experts’ were interviewed in the British press to explain the 
behaviour of Stanley and his oflicers.!7 After his own reputation 
had been destroyed in a scandal, Peters left Germany in 1896 
and moved back to London where he began to write extensively 
on British colonialism and founded a colonial company in 
London.!® Peters’s life and international career as Germany’s 
most controversial colonialist were thus closely intertwined with 
British colonialism. 

Similarities and interactions between Britain and Germany are 
also apparent in the rise of colonial scandals. There were few jour- 
nalists from either country in the colonies. News reached Europe 
by insecure means such as official comments by the authorities, 
missionaries’ and travellers’ letters, and individual trials. Colonial 
‘heroes’ such as Stanley and Peters regularly informed the inter- 
national public about their experiences. When a long time passed 
without a report, both countries speculated about their death.!? 
However, on the whole, Britain’s lines of communication were 
better developed than Germany’s. Censorship was also stricter in 
the German colonies. Because of this, German newspapers often 
gathered their information about German colonies from the 
British media, especially from The Times and Reuters.?® 

Thus German colonial scandals were sometimes sparked off by 
articles in the British press which German newspapers picked up. 
An example of this is the first report about Leist in Cameroon, 
who ordered naked women to be whipped, which caused wide- 
spread outrage. The British newspapers first reported on Leist’s 
brutal government, verifying detailed German articles.*! Another 
example of a German scandal that was revealed with the help of 


17 Pall Mall Gazette, 11 Nov. 1890, 4; 14 Nov. 1890, 6. 

18 See articles such as ‘Das britische Kolonialreich’ and ‘Englands Herrschaft in 
Nordamerika’, Die Zukunft, 49, 5 Sept. 1896; 9 Jan. 1897. 

19 For Peters see The Times, 3 Jan. 1890, 3; 4 Jan. 1890, 5; Daily News, 4 Jan. 1890, 4; 
Daily Telegraph, 1 Jan. 1890, 5; Frankfurter Zeitung, no. 1, 1 Jan. 1890; Kölnische Zeitung, no. 361, 
30 Dec. 1889; Berliner Tageblait, no. 661, 31 Dec. 1889. 

20 Berliner Tageblatt, no. 572, 11 Nov. 1891. 

21 Hints on how the news was made public in Germany can be found in Neue deutsche 
Rundschau, Apr. 1894, 332. 
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the British is that surrounding Peters, who had his African 
mistress flogged and hanged. This news was spread in Africa 
by rumours and the reports of British missionaries in 1892. For 
this reason the colonial secretary, Kayser, presented it to the 
Reichstag as unreliable, and ordered an internal investigation.” 

In the 1890s German newspapers embarked on investigative 
reporting, which was already widespread in Britain.?? The Berliner 
Tageblatt had a correspondent in Africa, Eugen Wolf. Shortly after 
his arrival in East Africa in 1891 he helped to expose several inci- 
dents of colonial violence.** When the German authorities 
responded by refusing to grant him permission to travel and use 
the telegraph, the British assisted him. In order to discredit Wolf’s 
critical reports the German foreign ministry immediately spread a 
rumour that Wolf was a British spy.”” He thus became entangled 
in the rivalry between Britain and Germany. 

Unlike those in Britain, German colonial scandals tended to be 
exposed by politicians rather than the press. The immunity of 
German Reichstag deputies protected them from prosecution, 
and the parliamentary reports in the newspapers gave them 
a chance to reach a wide public immediately. The Social 
Democrats played a particularly important part in these parlia- 
mentary campaigns because their papers were censored regularly. 
Until the 1890s the Social Democrats protested against all forms 
of colonialism. Individual Social Democrats who supported 
colonies as markets for trade were forced to leave the party.?® 
Karl Kautsky, editor of the Social Democratic newspaper Die Neue 
<et, argued that brutality in the colonies was the inevitable 


outcome of capitalist imperialism in all countries.?’ The exposure 


22 ‘Es ist uns aus keiner lauteren Quelle zu Gehör gekommen, denn es ist uns von 
englischen Männern mitgeteilt worden’ (We did not hear this from an honest source, for 
it was told to us by Englishmen). Kolonial-Abteilung to Peters, 6 Apr. 1895, in BABN 
2223/42: 16; statement by Peters, g-10 Apr. 1895, in BAK NL 1067-21. Answer in 
Verhandlungen des Reichstages (hereafter RT), 14 Mar. 1896, IX. Legislatur Periode, IV. 
Session, 18957, 60. Sitzung, vol. 144, 1452. 

23 About these attributions in general see Jörg Requate, Journalismus als Beruf: Entstehung 
und Entwicklung des Journalistenberufs im 19. Jahrhundert. Deutschland im internationalen Vergleich 
(Göttingen, 1995). 

24 See files in BAB R 1001-4694, and -4695. 

25 Report, 23 Aug. 1892, in BAB Rioo1-4694-121; see also Hamburger Correspondent, 13 
Aug. 1892. 

26 Griinder, Geschichte der deutschen Kolonien, 76. 

27 Cf. Hans-Christoph Schröder, Sozialismus und Impenalismus: Die Auseinandersetzung der 
deutschen Sozialdemokratie mit dem Imperialismusproblem und der ‘Weltpolitik’ vor 1914 (Hanover, 
1968), 167. 
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of scandals involving incidents of violence or sexual abuse of 
women was a new and successful strategy on the part of the Social 
Democrats in their fight against colonialism. The charges that the 
leader of the Social Democrats, Bebel, famously levelled against 
Peters, for example, were brought up in the Reichstag in 1896. 
Bebel revealed that Peters had killed his African mistress after he 
had discovered that she had been having a relationship with an 
African man.?® Such accusations offered arguments against colo- 
nialism. To increase the visual impact of his speeches, Bebel 
presented to the Reichstag an original hippopotamus whip like 
that which Leist had used to punish naked African women in 
1895.29 Bebel spoke about many cases of scandalous violence to 
infuriate public opinion. In 1906, for example, he presented the 
case of a captain who had shot a mother and her baby because 
the child’s crying had woken him up.°° 

German left Liberal and Centre Party deputies also initiated 
discussions about colonial scandals. Many Centre Party members 
were critical supporters of colonialism. They supported the 
alleged Christian cultural mission of colonialism, but their enthu- 
siasm was undermined by the frequent reports of violence and the 
high financial cost of maintaining the colonies for the taxpayer. 
Catholic deputies learned about the scandals through the interna- 
tional networks that existed between missionaries in the colonies 
and religious politicians. Catholic deputies such as Hermann 
Roeren and Matthias Erzberger obtained their information 
about violence in the colonies directly from missionaries and 
Catholic colonial officers.?! Many conflicts between missionaries 


28 Reichstag, 13 Mar. 1896, IX. Legislatur Periode, IV. Session, 18957, vol. 144, 1434; 
see Martin Reuss, “The Disgrace and Fall of Carl Peters: Morality, Politics, and 
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29 Reichstag, 16 Feb. 1894, IX. Legislatur Periode, II. Session, 1893/94, vol. 135, 51. 
Sitzung, 1294. The presentation of the whip was probably a response to Chancellor 
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30 Bebel in the Reichstag, 13 Mar. 1906, IX. Legislatur Periode, IV. Session, 1895-7, 
59. Sitzung, vol. 144, 1982. 

31 See the reports in Loebell to Staatssekretär des AA, 26 Sept. 1905, in BAB R 43 945: 
17; reports Schnee, 20 Sept. in BAB R 43 945: 69. See Roeren’s first revelations in the 
Reichstag on 18 Mar. 1905, XI. Legislatur Periode, I. Session, 1903-5, vol. 203, 5390. 
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and the civil administration in Africa were made public and 
conveyed to the Reichstag in this way. 

The rise of the public Christian conscience in Britain was also 
one reason why the number of scandals increased from the 1880s 
onwards. Nonconformist journalists such as W. T. Stead from the 
Pall Mall Gazette, who combatted prostitution by bringing up scan- 
dals, also increased public awareness of sexual behaviour in the 
colonies.?? Under the title ‘Is the Empire a Moloch?’, his news- 
paper lamented in 1887 that most of the 260,000 Englishmen in the 
colonies were without women and consequently had ‘immoral rela- 
tions with natives’, which turned them into savages.°? And after the 
Jameson Raid in 1896, Stead also tried to implicate Joseph 
Chamberlain in a scandal by writing a number of articles in which 
he tried to prove that Chamberlain knew about the raid against the 
Boers and was now lying.** The editor of the Sentinel, the Quaker 
Alfred S. Dyer, travelled to India and accused the British govern- 
ment of founding brothels there in 1888. The publication in the 
Sentinel of a request by a high-ranking military officer to ‘send 
young and attractive woman’ caused considerable public offence.>° 

Although journalists were much more influential in exposing 
colonial scandals in Britain than in Germany, cooperation 
between politicians and the press was crucial in Britain too. For 
example, attempts to make Joseph Chamberlain the subject of a 
scandal after the Jameson Raid in 1896 by accusing him of mixing 
private commercial interest with politics emanated mainly from 
the radical MP Henry Labouchere and his newspaper, the 
Truth.°© The scandals of the Boer War and its concentration 
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Feb. 1888, 5; 24 Apr. 1888, 6; 11 Dec. 1888, 6; Alfred Dyer, The Black Hand of Authority in 
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camps were also uncovered by radical MPs and newspapers such 
as the Manchester Guardian and the Morning Leader.3’ On the other 
hand, Chamberlain cultivated contacts with journalists. The 
Africa correspondent for The Times, Flora Shaw, visited him regu- 
larly and took his point of view, and probably owed her appoint- 
ment to the colonial secretary.°® 

In Britain it was less official censorship than charges of this 
kind that limited newspaper reports in exposing scandals. Often 
libel cases actually pushed scandals on because they encouraged 
the press to increase their investigative work. A good example of 
this is the war stores scandal. The Times and the Daily News briefly 
reported a trial in South Africa in June 1904. The Daily News in 
particular, which had become the liberal paper of choice for 
those who criticized the Boer War, levelled a charge of ‘sordid 
corruption’ that, it claimed, ‘plundered’ the taxpayer’s pocket.°? 
Colonel Morgan, whose name was mentioned in this context, 
sued both papers for libel and won, but the jury concluded that 
‘the trial reveals a very lax state of affairs, and urge[d] a rigid 
investigation on the part of the Government’.*° Consequently 
the libel case led to further detailed investigation, which precipi- 
tated the final breaking of the scandal. 

While the exposure of colonial scandals revealed differences 
between Wilhelmine Germany and Edwardian Britain in terms 
of media coverage as well as legal and political structures, it 
also demonstrated several layers of interaction between key 
colonial actors in the two countries and a high degree of mutual 
observation. 
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II. Colonial Perceptions and Practices 


If we compare the public debates during the scandals, another 
major difference between Germany and Britain emerges: the 
German public was much more concerned about its image 
abroad than was the British public. In general, the German 
public compared itself and its colonialism much more with other 
countries. Britain was always a major point of reference in the 
German colonial scandals. ‘There were two different kinds of 
argument in these debates, and both took Britain as a model. 

First, bourgeois and right-wing newspapers and politicians 
argued that the British behaved as badly as the Germans in the 
colonies. They also claimed that while the Germans openly and 
remorsefully discussed their scandals, the British did not make 
theirs public. ‘Could one imagine a British Parliament stoning 
Stanley, this brave crosser of Africa . . . for all the cruelties and 
harshness that he is responsible for on his journeys?’, asked the 
National Liberal Rheinisch- Westfälische Zeitung, for example, during 
the Peters scandal. Conservatives in the Reichstag argued along 
similar lines.*! Some years later, the Liberal Münchner Neueste 
Nachrichten suggested that ‘Neither Britain nor France nor any 
other colonizing power make much fuss about such attacks on 
natives. Those who know Britain’s colonial history, full of 
unspeakable deeds which have never been atoned for, must 
recognize the virtuous indignation and weeping of the English 
press as soon they speak of problematic events in German 
colonies as just another example of hypocrisy.’*? The strength of 
the British Empire was seen as residing not in its moral superior- 
ity, but in its power to ignore critical reports by means of patri- 
otic self-censorship. Of course, it was not true that the cruel 
deeds committed by Stanley during his expeditions were not 
publicly discussed in Britain. However, despite continuing 
protests Stanley still remained a popular figure after the scandal 
and was even elected to Parliament in 1895.43 


41 Rheinisch- Westfälische Zeitung, no. 91, 31 Mar. 1896; see also Armin in the Reichstag, 
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Secondly, British colonialism was taken as a positive model in 
the debates during the scandals. At the time of the scandals the 
German radicals and Social Democrats in particular argued that 
Germany should learn from British colonial practice. “Why do 
the Englishmen, our neighbours in Africa, get by without so 
many whip lashes and why do the blacks prefer to work on 
English rather than German soil?’ asked Rudolf Hofmeister, a 
Bavarian lieutenant who had spent several months in East Africa, 
in a book on the scandals of Leist’s and Wehlan’s violent govern- 
ment.** The famous physician and Liberal politician, Rudolf 
Virchow, argued that something like that could never happen on 
British soil, and the Liberal Berliner Tageblatt expected the African 
natives to seek British protection in future.*? This idealized 
picture of British colonial practices was used to persuade the 
German government to reform its colonial practice. British colo- 
nial law was portrayed as much more detailed and less racist than 
German colonial law, and as not leaving as much scope for arbi- 
trary and brutal punishment.*© 

Not all the debates about punishment in the colonies refer- 
red to Britain. For instance, after the first scandals, Franz 
Giesebrecht, writing in the intellectual journal Neue Rundschau, 
asked a number of experts with colonial experience: ‘what is the 
best method of treating the natives in the German colonies?’?? 
The majority replied: ‘hard but fair’. Their point of reference 
was not British colonial practice, but colonial laws. Moreover, 
they did not compare natives in the German and British colonies; 
rather, they compared natives with children. 

During the scandals of 1906, many critics of colonialism 
argued that Britain could be taken as an example of an effective 
colonial administration. These articles were read with great 
interest in Britain, as they increased the British feeling of moral 
superiority, for example, when Martin Spahn, a member of the 
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German Centre Party, argued in the Reichstag that the British 
prevented further scandals by punishing the guilty, whereas the 
Germans made no investigations at all.4® Many conservative 
papers complained again that scandals in the British colonies 
were worse, but that it was typically German to damage the 
reputation of one’s own country by exaggeratedly making scan- 
dals public.?° 

The Social Democrats in particular used the combination of 
German scandals and the British model to call for democratic 
structures in the colonies and at home. For instance, in the 
Reichstag Wilhelm Liebknecht argued that Germany supported 
misdemeanours such as those by ‘Peters, Leist, and their associ- 
ates, whereas Britain supported liberty and culture everywhere’. 
He claimed that this was because Britain had a liberal constitu- 
tion while despotism ruled in Germany.?® Eduard Bernstein, a 
Social Democratic journalist who worked as a German corre- 
spondent in London, was a major transmitter of this colonial 
perception of Britain. He saw Britain as a nation pursuing a 
more democratic method of colonization and argued that colo- 
nialism was acceptable under certain conditions. ‘Even if one 
considers the great burden of colonial violence, the advantages 
which the colonies have brought are more important,’ Bernstein 
wrote in the journal Sozialistische Monatshefie.>! 

The more Britain was seen as a model during the scandals, the 
more the Social Democrats started to tolerate the idea of colo- 
nialism with a humane and democratic face. After the Boer War, 
the Social Democrats did not whitewash British cruelty during 
the war. However, they regarded the treatment of the Boers after 
the war as an example for German-occupied areas such as 
Alsace-Lorraine after the Zabern scandal of 1913. As Vorwärts 
wrote, Britain had tied the inhabitants of formerly independent 
states so closely to the mother country by the generous granting 
of civil rights that ‘today nobody is prouder to call himself an 
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Englishman than the Boer who, not long ago, threatened with a 
rifle every British citizen as an arch-enemy’.?? Even if this was far 
from the reality of South Africa, it showed again that Britain was 
seen as a colonial model by the political left in Germany up to 
the eve of the First World War. In fact, the British Empire 
offered the natives many opportunities and rights, and not only 
in South Africa. In Germany, by contrast, conservatives argued 
that contrary to the British model, ‘coloured people’ should not 
hold positions at a middle or higher level.°° 

British perceptions of colonial scandals were quite different. 
The British public rarely contrasted their colonial scandals with 
those of other countries. This underlines Britain’s self-confidence 
as compared with the young colonial power of Germany. Nor is 
there any evidence that Britain held Germany up as a colonial 
model during the scandals. However, the British public was 
concerned about the reputation of the British Empire abroad 
during the scandals. The Times called the behaviour of Stanley’s 
expedition ‘a disgrace to the English name’. And under the head- 
line ‘Are we a cruel nation?’, the Pall Mall Gazette condemned the 
scandal as the worst charge ‘against the reputation of the Anglo- 
Saxon race for humanity’.°* The British public was certainly 
concerned about mockeries in the French press, but not much 
about its image in the German press.°° 

Both countries, Germany and Britain, commented on each 
other’s scandals. ‘The British articles about Germany were, in 
general, more objective and subtly written. The Times in particu- 
lar limited its explicit reportage of German cruelties and 
mismanagement. It regularly wrote about German scandals, but 
only briefly mentioned charges concerning sexual abuses.°© A 
conservative magazine such as the Spectator, however, concluded 
from the German scandals that German colonialism was 
destined to fail. During the Peters scandal, for example, it 
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pointed out that “This is the third case and yet German officials 
wonder why, even when they have acquired colonies, German 
settlers prefer to emigrate to America or to the British colonies.” 
According to this view, the scandals were interpreted as a sign of 
Germany’s colonial immaturity. The Times also hoped that 
‘Christianity, humanity, and morality will supersede . . . inhu- 
manity and reckless cruelty’ in German colonialism after Bebel’s 
charges against Peters.°® These harsh British commentaries in 
the spring of 1896 must be seen against the background of diplo- 
matic and public tensions caused by another scandal concerning 
the colonies—Wilhelm II’s telegram to Paul Kruger, congratulat- 
ing him on keeping the peace against the ‘armed hordes’ after 
the Jameson Raid.°? 

Such commentaries were discussed in both countries.°° German 
perceptions of the British scandals as expressed in the liberal and 
conservative press were far more polemical than British views of 
German scandals. The greater professionalism of the British press, 
which had fewer party-political affiliations and differentiated more 
between news and commentary, might explain such rhetorical 
differences. Numerous German articles about the rear column 
scandal, for instance, offered biting comments on Stanley. 
Criticism of his hypocrisy, selfishness, and profit-orientation was 
directed at English colonialism in general.°! Thus while Britain 
served as a positive model in the discussion of German colonial 
scandals, hostile stereotypes increased in Germany when British 
colonial scandals became public. 


III. Consequences of Colonial Scandals 


Public indignation after the scandals forced governments in both 
countries to reform their colonial practices to avoid further scan- 
dals and loss of reputation. Germany employed Britain as a model 
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for these reforms. This can already be seen after the first scandals 
concerning the violence of Leist and Wehlan. ‘They started discus- 
sions on corporal punishment in general, and to what extent it 
should be allowed. After the Reichstag had passed a resolution 
asking the government to prepare a law against such abuses of 
power, the government responded.®? The reform of the laws on 
corporal punishment after these scandals in 1896 followed the 
example of the British colonies.°* Corporal punishment was 
permitted only for black African men older than 16, and was 
limited to a maximum of twenty-five lashes. Indians and Arabs 
were not allowed to receive corporal punishment. To reduce the 
torture of natives the reform stated that the German law on trials 
governed the obtaining of confessions by force. ‘The new law also 
described in detail how corporal punishment was to be adminis- 
tered. The exact material of the sticks and whips, medical obser- 
vation, and breaks in the punishment were all specified. 

Another consequence of the first colonial scandal was that the 
law governing Germans in Africa was reformed. Leist and 
Wehlan were not taken to court because German criminal law 
did not apply to deeds committed in Africa. An administrative 
court merely transferred them to different positions and reduced 
their pensions. The public protested at the lack of punishments 
and laws. Early in 1896 this gave rise to a number of instructions 
which guaranteed that any such deeds could be judged by the 
criminal law in future. It also resulted in official orders concern- 
ing the moral behaviour of civil servants.°* Thus the first great 
German colonial scandal demonstrated the functional power of 
scandals in changing laws and public norms. 

After these first reforms, Britain continued to provide a model 
for the German colonies. Especially after the scandals of 1906 
the newly appointed German secretary for colonial affairs, 
Bernhard Dernburg, showed great interest in British colonial 
practices. Dernburg’s biography might explain this open-mind- 
edness. Unlike the conservative lawyers who usually gained such 
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positions after a career in the German administration, Dernburg 
was a liberal who had worked as a banker in the USA. In 1907 
he instructed diplomat von Jacobs to travel to London and Paris 
on a fact-finding mission on the law concerning natives in the 
British and French colonies.° In 1907 and 1908 Dernburg 
himself travelled to the German colonies in Africa to gain a 
personal impression of the situation that had led to so many 
scandals in the previous year. He also visited the British colonies 
adjacent to the German ones to gain insights into their adminis- 
tration. In 1908 he went to London to speak to the colonial 
secretary Robert Crewe, Winston Churchill, King Edward VII, 
and others, before travelling to the British colony in South Africa 
for six weeks to gather information.°° These visits and the 
reforms initiated by Dernburg helped to improve relations 
between the Germans and the British in Africa after the scandals 
of 1906.687 

Dernburg initiated a large number of reforms after the scan- 
dals. Many of them corresponded to the British model, even if 
they were not directly copied from it. One ofthe major problems 
besetting German colonial practice became obvious in the scan- 
dals: German civil servants in the colonies were inadequately 
trained. The foundation of the Colonial Institute Hamburg, 
where future colonial civil servants received a year’s training, was 
at least a first step towards creating a system for educating colo- 
nial officers like that of the British Empire. Moreover, future 
judges in the German colonies had received special training since 
1908.68 The Beschaffungsstelle für die Schutzgebiete, newly 
founded in response to the scandals concerning corruption and 
overpriced deliveries, also revealed some similarities with the 
British model.®° 

Finally, the members of the Reichstag demanded similar 
committees to investigate scandalous practices. During the scan- 
dals of 1906 the Social Democratic, Catholic, and Liberal 
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deputies called for an investigative committee to be set up with 
direct reference to Britain and France. Dernburg and Chancellor 
von Biilow refused because they were afraid that such a commit- 
tee would give too much power to parliament.’? However, a 
commission of three judges was proposed for the investigation, 
which had some similarities with a British Royal Commission.’! 
Although the popular politics of sensationalism did not, at first 
sight, appear to be a democratic form of communication, the 
scandals thus helped to strengthen democratic structures because 
they led to critical public debates. 


IV. Race and Sexuality 


There were certain differences between Britain and Germany in 
colonial scandals concerning sexual matters. In both countries 
colonialism was strongly connected with the sexual imagination. 
As Ronald Hyam and Robert Aldrich have shown, sexual desire 
was a potent drive behind British colonialism.’? The new mass 
press supported this. The first photographs, regularly printed in 
newspapers such as the Ilustrated London News and the Berliner 
Illustrirte Zeitung, showed naked African women.’? However, scan- 
dals concerning sexuality in the colonies occurred more often in 
Germany and were also discussed more openly. There was broad 
public outrage about sexual relations with African women in 
prison in the scandals concerning Leist and Peters in 1894—-6.’* 
In 1906 several sexual revelations followed each other, thus 
subverting the moral claim of the German colonists. 

These scandals about sexual practices in Africa resulted in 
discourses about whether relations with African women could be 
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tolerated at all, and if so, what kind of relations. How such scandals 
started discussions about sexual practices was underlined by the 
first great colonial scandal in Germany. In this case, Leist in 
Cameroon was accused of imprisoning African women overnight 
and taking them to his bedroom against their will. Leist publicly 
defended sexual intercourse with African women. He argued that 
it was usual in Europe for the sex drive of unmarried men to be 
satisfied, and stressed that renting women was common in Africa 
because there were no prostitutes.’> Even in court he admitted 
having had sexual intercourse with ‘Pfandweibern’ (‘women given 
as security by their husbands’) and justified this by pointing to the 
stimulating effect of the climate and the different sexual culture, 
and arguing that any European would do the same.’° The discipli- 
nary court accepted these arguments. After investigations in 
Africa, it concluded that in Africa women were seen as ‘objects’, 
because ‘they are at the free disposition of men like objects’. ‘They 
could, for instance, be rented out by their husbands in case of 
debt.’” It was regarded as unlikely that these women had protested 
‘because for those women shame and sexual honour were 
unknown words and refusal was not expected if money was 
given’.’® Thus the official interpretation supported the image of 
Africa as a huge brothel full of prostitutes. It also created the public 
impression that it was common for Europeans to have regular 
sexual intercourse with African women and that African men lent 
their women to friends and colleagues as a sign of hospitality.’9 
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However, these arguments caused great public and political 
offence, and the German Chancellor and the minister responsi- 
ble for the colonies refused to accept them.®° In public, the news- 
papers criticized the ‘whippers of women and keepers of harems’ 
and ‘nightly orgies in the governor’s residence in Cameroon’.?! 
The German civil servants were seen as the real savages and 
even the conservative papers feared that the Germans would 
turn into barbarians if they continued to behave like this in 
Africa.®? The scandal led to a broad discussion of other similar 
cases. In 1895 the Social Democratic deputy Georg von Vollmar 
reported to the Reichstag about employees who bought women 
or broke into huts at night and forced the inhabitants to bring 
them women.®? Bebel’s revelation in 1896 that Peters had killed 
his African mistress because she was having an affair with an 
African man may be seen as another outcome of this discourse. 
During the colonial scandal in 1906 several similar sexual scan- 
dals were uncovered. Catholic, Liberal, and Social Democratic 
deputies reported to the Reichstag about high-ranking civil 
servants who had bought their own women for 650 Reichmark in 
Togo, or had built huts with public money for their prostitutes in 
Cameroon.** Such revelations became an effective strategy for 
criticizing colonialism and the government in general. 

It is remarkable that such scandals rarely came up in Britain. 
This does not mean that there were no violations of sexual norms 
in the British colonies. However, there was a bigger taboo on 
writing about them or discussing them because of the Puritan 
influence.®° Some newspapers mentioned that Major Bartellot of 
Stanley’s rear column, a Briton, had not only tortured natives 
but also abused African women.®® However, unlike in Germany, 
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this did not become a major point in the debate. Even when the 
British press reported German scandals, the sexual dimension 
was neglected. The Times, for instance, frequently wrote about 
Leist’s violence, but rarely mentioned his sexual abuses.®’ 
However, in Britain adultery by politicians resulted in sexual 
scandals at that time (such as the famous cases of Charles Stewart 
Parnell and Charles Dilke), but relationships between civil 
servants and African women did not. One reason might be that 
in domestic politics sexual scandals drew their explosive power 
from public divorce trials, not from investigative journalism.®® If 
a colonial officer had sexual relations with African women in the 
colonies, there was not normally a trial to provide journalists 
with confessions that could easily and legally be published. 

In other cases concerning sexuality the British government 
tried to suppress news coverage. A good example is the scandal 
of Hector MacDonald. The general, who became famous in the 
Boer War, was accused of having masturbated with young boys 
on a train in Ceylon. When hints of this scandal reached the 
international press in February 1903, MacDonald shot himself in 
a Paris hotel.®? The British government did its best to hush up 
the whole story and prevent a scandal. First it tried to avoid a 
public investigation, then to bury MacDonald quietly in Paris. 
Finally, after protests from the family, a small private funeral was 
organized in Scotland. The newspapers and the wider public 
discussed the sexual scandal only briefly, but stressed 
MacDonald’s fame and criticized the government for trying to 
bury him without public honour. Only the radical Reynolds’s 
Newspaper broke this consensus. Like the German Social 
Democrats it tried to link the case with a general moral critique 
of imperialism, militarism, and the upper classes. “The charge of 
which Lieutenant-General Hector Macdonald committed suicide 
is a common vice among the well to-do classes in London, both 
sexes of whom luxury, idleness, and Imperialism have thoroughly 
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corrupted. Needless to say that he was accused of a sexual 
offence.’”® However, this radical position did not represent the 
majority view. 

It seems that it took much longer in Britain than in Germany 
to discuss cases of sexual abuse in the African colonies. A case 
similar to these German scandals was that of Hubert Silberrad in 
1908-9. This scandal started when a letter to the editors in The 
Times reported from Kenya that Assistant District Commander 
Hubert Silberrad had ‘rented’ three young girls aged 12, but had 
not been punished by the governor. His promotion had merely 
been delayed for two years.?! As in Germany, this one case trig- 
gered a debate in which several similar cases became public. MPs 
asked the Liberal government what it was doing to prevent the 
abuse and buying of women in other cases.”? A number of letters 
to the editor and the colonial minister attempted to justify sexual 
intercourse with 12-year-old African girls on the grounds that 
African women became sexually mature earlier than European 
women, but many letters to The Times argued that this was too 
young.?? However, compared with the famous maiden tribute 
scandal of 1885, in which W. T. Stead had discovered the prosti- 
tution of young girls in London, public indignation about the 
abuse of African girls was muted. 

The consequences of these sexual scandals reveal at least some 
similarities between German and British culture. In both coun- 
tries these scandals stimulated debate about whether relations 
between Europeans and Africans should be forbidden. And both 
countries took measures against such sexual relations. Early in 
1909 in Britain, the scandal of Hubert Silberrad resulted in an 
official order that all new civil servants in the colonies should be 
informed that having sexual relations with native women was a 
reason for a dismissal.”* The racist connotations of this order 
were enhanced because it did not apply to East Asia, where rela- 
tions with native women were more common and obviously seen 
as less problematic. 
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The Germans reacted much more extensively. After the sexual 
scandals of 1896 and 1906 the German Colonial Society began to 
encourage the transport of white women to Africa to reduce a 
mixing of the races.9° A colonial department order forbade girls 
under 14 living in the houses of unmarried civil servants. The 
most important measure, however, was the passing of racist laws 
that prohibited marriages between Germans and Africans. 
Although the number of mixed marriages was small and, even in 
the German colonies, the majority of white Europeans in mixed 
marriages were British men, a number of colonies passed such 
laws, including German South-West Africa, where a brutal war 
against the Herero and Nama had triggered further racial 
discrimination against the natives. A general prohibition on such 
marriages failed to pass the Reichstag in 1912 because the Social 
Democratic Party and the Centre Party rejected it on the 
grounds that it would lead to prostitution or relationships outside 
marriage.? However, colonial law and the wide discussion of the 
problems showed that the Germans were afraid of losing their 
authority, mixing their ‘blood’, and producing black children 
who would be entitled to German citizenship if German men 
married native women. In this discussion Britain once again 
provided a point of reference. Conservatives argued that it was a 
mistake that British tradesmen in the colonies had married the 
wives of African chiefs, while the Catholic Centre Party and the 
Social Democratic Party stressed that if Germany passed such a 
racist law, it would be abandoning the standards of European 
law.97 

On questions concerning sexuality in the colonies, Britain did 
not really serve as a model for Germany. It seems that neither 
the practice of marrying native women, nor the toleration of such 
relationships was taken as an example. Instead, Britain followed 
the German example at least to the extent of prohibiting rela- 
tions between civil servants and African women in 1909. 
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V. Conclusion 


In his widely discussed study of the British Empire, Niall 
Ferguson asked ‘whether the Empire was a good or bad thing’.”® 
This question could be reformulated as: was the British Empire 
seen as a good or bad thing by contemporaries? ‘This essay’s 
analysis of colonial scandals in Britain has shown that public 
discussion of cruelty and corruption resulted in widespread indig- 
nation, but not in a general criticism of the British Empire. 

Germany maintained a high degree of interest in the British 
Empire. During German colonial scandals, the British Empire 
was taken as an example of how Germany should organize its 
colonialism. During the scandals the Conservatives claimed that 
Germany should learn from the British Empire not to discuss 
everything in public, but to display a proud unity. Liberal and 
left-wing deputies and their press took the British Empire as an 
example of humane colonial practice that reduced arbitrariness 
and supported freedom. And the Social Democrats began to 
tolerate colonialism on condition that, like the British Empire, it 
spread democratic rights. 

Even German Conservative governments took the British 
Empire as a model on a number of occasions. ‘The reforms of the 
administration and colonial law implemented after the scandals 
in many respects followed the British example. These reforms 
showed that the scandals and German perceptions of the British 
Empire were not merely discourses or imaginations. Rather they 
led to changes in colonial practice, although it is difficult to 
measure to what extent these reforms really resulted in more 
humane colonial practices. However, the number of scandals 
decreased rapidly in Germany from 1907 onwards. In this sense 
the early German scandals helped to reduce some peculiarities of 
German colonial history. 

These observations, of course, do not answer the question of 
whether the British Empire was a good thing or not. Imperialism 
went hand in hand with violence in all colonies. Although only 
individual cases precipitated great scandals, they showed that 
arbitrary cruelty in the colonies could have consequences and 
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was not always tolerated. Even in Germany, where the power of 
the press and parliament was much more controlled by the 
government, the public was able to protest and set some limits. In 
many respects these scandals led to positive reforms. However, 
scandals did not necessarily open a road to liberty and equal 
human rights, as was shown in the analysis of sexual scandals 
which in both countries led to restrictions on relations between 
Europeans and Africans. From this perspective, the scandals 
increased the peculiarities of German colonial history because 
they led to uniquely racist laws in the German colonies. 

The techniques of exposing colonial scandals were different in 
the two countries. Whereas in Germany parliament played an 
important part, in Britain newspaper reports from Africa gener- 
ally sparked off the scandals. ‘This was a result of the different 
media and legal structures, and different political systems. Yet 
the scandals came about as the result of interaction between 
British and German protagonists. The Germans in particular 
profited from the British communication system. The scandals 
led to debates that created mutual perceptions of each other’s 
colonial practices, showing that Britain was not always exem- 
plary. Both countries claimed that violence was characteristic of 
the other country’s colonialism. However, especially Germany 
lost its authority, its standing as a colonial power, and its reputa- 
tion because of its scandals. 

As this essay has demonstrated, Germany’s image as a brutal 
colonial power developed before the First World War,?” but 
German colonial violence returned to public memory during the 
war and in 1918-19. Then British perceptions of German scandals 
served as an argument for the disbanding of Germany’s colonial 
empire. At the end of the war a British Blue Book on German 
colonialism brought together many of those scandals. It put 
forward a large number of arguments to justify Article 119 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, which declared that Germany had failed to 
govern its colonies properly, and should therefore give them up. 
The Germans had committed such atrocities, it was argued, that 
the natives had a pro-British attitude, and therefore Britain should 
take responsibility for the German colonies.!°° The response to 
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the German protests against this part of the treaty cited the scan- 
dals during the Kaiserreich.!°! While colonial scandals were not 
directly responsible for the loss of Germany’s colonies, they 
helped to create the image of the brutal German that was estab- 
lished more widely during the First World War and impacted on 
Germany’s reputation well after 1918. 
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Liberalism and the Rights of Women, 


1860-1914 
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In this essay I discuss women’s differing political activism in 
Germany and Britain before 1914 as a way of tackling those 
issues of comparative political development once conceptualized 
under the sign of the Sonderweg. Now that the Sonderweg thesis 
seems discredited, in fact, it should be possible to explore 
German differences without mapping them automatically onto a 
pattern of inexorable movement towards Nazism. Accordingly, 
my aim is to draw out aspects of the Prusso-German polity in the 
light of the British comparison, not by some normative hierarchy 
privileging the latter, but simply by exploring aspects of national 
divergence. The circumstances under which claims for women’s 
citizenship might be raised in the two countries before 1914 
differed, a divergence that can be linked to the distinctive trajec- 
tories of liberalism since the 1860s. 

Arguing in this way can be hazardous, as I discovered when 
venturing this argument in Toronto several years ago. Some of 
my listeners found it hard to grasp the premises, hearing the 
British-German comparison only as reinstating the Sonderweg. 
One participant ‘questioned the assumption that British feminism 
act as the standard by which the German women’s movement be 
measured’.! Yet that was the very opposite of my intention. Of 
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course, the pre-1914 British movement for women’s suffrage does 
remain immensely impressive: it was one of the strongest contem- 
porary European movements specifically of women; it had a 
dramatic impact on the national political climate; it energized 
progressive politics more generally before 1914, including the 
emergent Labour Party.* To that extent, it may be reasonable 
enough to ask why Germany lacked a movement of comparable 
strength. Why did women’s suffrage not shape German politics 
before 1914 in some comparably powerful way? 

Simply asking that question should imply nothing about 
Germany’s relative ‘modernity’ or ‘backwardness’. Depending 
on our particular criteria for modernity—the social relations of 
labour characteristic of a rapidly industrializing and exception- 
ally dynamic capitalist economy, for example, or the pace and 
scale of metropolitan urbanization during the late nineteenth 
century—Germany appears more modern rather than less. 
Similar might be said about social administration, particularly in 
the city, or about the emergent fields of sociology, social 
research, and social theory. In the forms of modern political 
organization—the mass party and mass political mobilization, 
for example—the balance tips again towards Germany and away 
from Britain. Certainly Britain’s peculiar form of parliamentary 
and imperial monarchy, with its absence of formal constitution, 
hotchpotch of limitations on representation, and highly restricted 
franchise, set no standard of modernizing institutional reform. 
This inventory might be easily extended. 
consider the differing national trajectories in the light of the contrasting political oppor- 
tunity structures shaped by the 1860s. That national difference per se is well attested and 
not controversial. The point is how to explain it without recourse to German exception- 
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Given the degree to which these discussions remain caught in a 
web of received assumptions about Germany’s presumed 
Sonderweg, it is worth restating succinctly what that idea’s critique 
has entailed. I have long argued that the commonest explanations 
for the undisputed authoritarianism of parts of Wilhelmine politi- 
cal culture are flawed. Instead of looking for archaisms and domi- 
nant ‘pre-industrial traditions’, or for patterns of ‘misdevelopment’ 
and failures to modernize, we might examine the specific moder- 
nity produced during Germany’s capitalist industrialization and 
associated social transformations. While we persist in seeing the 
distinctiveness of that history as a Sonderweg of backwardness and 
misfired modernization, we misrecognize the links between the 
Third Reich and earlier periods that necessarily remain one of 
German history’s big motivating questions. If we continue subsum- 
ing our readings of the Wilhelmine era into an overall continuity 
with 1933, we vitiate our ability to grasp the relationship between 
the right-wing radicalizations of the early twentieth century and 
the particular dynamism of Germany’s socio-economic develop- 
ment. Until recently German historians have seen that dynamism 
in dysfunctional relationship with the enduring backwardness of 
the Imperial political system, so that it was precisely from that back- 
wardness that the crisis-ridden early twentieth century is seen to 
descend. A key constant in this thinking has been the attributed 
weakness of German liberalism under the Kaiserreich. 

Against this view I argue that liberalism’s success in shaping 
the German national state during the 1860s and 1870s has been 
chronically underestimated. Indeed, it was precisely the effective- 
ness of German liberalism during the unification years, notably in 
relation to both the Kulturkampf and the ‘social question’, that 
helps to explain the character of Wilhelmine political culture. It 
was the very strength of the liberals’ role in the unification settle- 
ment that stacked things against further political reform. In what 
follows I will argue this by considering women’s citizenship.° 


3 This essay draws on my book in progress, Liberalism, Popular Politics, and the German 
National State, 1860-1900; and Geoff Eley and Jan Palmowski (eds.), Citizenship and National 
Identity in Twentieth-Century Germany (Stanford, Calif., 2007). 
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I. Claiming Citizenship in the 1860s 


The 1860s formed a powerful transnational conjuncture shaping 
the gendered discourse of citizenship and national belonging in 
Europe. As liberalism coalesced in Germany around that time, 
we can certainly find efforts at women’s improvement via educa- 
tional provision and vocational training, as some female voices 
sought to join what one representative pamphlet by Minna Pinoff 
in 1867 called the ‘tendency of our age toward free self-develop- 
ment, self-formation, and self-determination’.* But such efforts 
occurred only in dispersed and highly localized ways. ‘They were 
confined to pioneers and their highly particular institutions, coor- 
dinated partially through the newly launched Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Frauenverein (ADF) of 1865 and the associated 
conferences and supra-regional initiatives, but essentially lacking 
the national resonance, mobilizing breadth, and organizational 
staying power needed to bring women’s interests into the legisla- 
tive process. 

There was nothing exactly surprising about the exclusion of 
women from the franchise in the German Constitutions of 
1867-71, given the generic European pattern of the time and the 
comparable logics of exclusion prevailing in the 1867 British 
Reform Act. But what might be said about this German version 
of the story? How should we understand the specifically German 
coordinates of the general marginalizing of women’s citizenship 
in this transnational conjuncture of European constitution- 
making? Two decisive impediments to the making of women’s 
political claims in this regard were the suppression of politics 
following the counterrevolution of 1848-9, and the absence in 
Germany of a unitary national-territorial state. 

The defeat of the 1848 revolution severed the potential devel- 
opments that, in principle, prefigured exactly the environment in 
which a stronger movement for women’s emancipation had the 
potential to coalesce, whether as feminism per se, as a presence 
within democratic action, or as the kind of variegated and inter- 
connected milieu of social improvement and moral reform we 


* Minna Pinoff, Reform der weiblichen Erziehung als Grundbedingung zur Lösung der sozialen 
Frage der Frauen (Breslau, 1867), 3, cited by James C. Albisetti, Schooling German Girls and 
Women: Secondary and Higher Education in the Nineteenth Century (Princeton, 1988), 96. 
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associate with later Victorian Britain.” On the other hand, 
German liberals lacked that established access to a given constitu- 
tional and territorial state that in Britain allowed the Gladstonian 
Liberal Party to cohere on a far broader inclusionary basis during 
the same years. For as well as integrating organized labour and 
the national aspirations of the Scots, Welsh, and Irish, the conti- 
nuity of British Liberalism’s parliamentary strength encouraged 
frameworks of radical advocacy where women might also find a 
voice: beginning with the Langham Place circle of Barbara 
Bodichon and others and John Stuart Mill’s defeated amendment 
to the 1867 Reform Act, British feminism was never without a 
presence in the Liberal Party’s radical wing. In Germany, in 
contrast, liberals lacked the long-established institutional, legal, 
and constitutional protections through which German women 
might have begun claiming a similar recognized space. When the 
creation of the national state under broadly liberal auspices 
finally did occur in the 1860s and 1870s, women were kept forth- 
rightly on the outside. 

However dispersed and fragmented these may have been, 
German women’s efforts to enunciate liberties for themselves 
were, in principle, quite convergent with the efforts of liberal men 
aspiring to citizenship in the putative German national state, or 
with the working-class aspirations then coalescing towards the 
formation of a labour movement. Citizenship in the 1860s was 
becoming an open field of hopes and contestations. ‘Germany’ 
described a new political imaginary whose possibilities were yet in 
process of definition. German unification—the larger processes 
creating the new territorialized polity of the constitutional 
national state—was unfolding a new set of institutional, juridical, 
and discursive spaces where a variety of collective claims might 


> For the political reaction of the 1850s see James J. Sheehan, German History 1770-1866 
(Oxford, 1989), 710-29; Thomas Nipperdey, Germany from Napoleon to Bismarck 1800-1866 
(Princeton, 1996), 599-608; Wolfram Siemann, ‘Deutschlands Ruhe, Sicherheit und Ordnung’: 
Die Anfänge der politsichen Polizei 1806-66 (Tübingen, 1985); and id., Gesellschaft im Umbruch: 
Deutschland 1849-1871 (Frankfurt am Main, 1990), 32-77. 

6 See esp. Pam Hirsch, Barbara Leigh Smith Bodichon: Feminist, Artist and Rebel (London, 
1998); Laura E. Nym Mayhall, The Militant Suffrage Movement: Citizenship and Resistance in 
Britain, 1860-1930 (New York, 2003), 12-24; and esp. the work of Jane Rendall, ‘John 
Stuart Mill, Liberal Politics, and the Movements for Women’s Suffrage, 1865-1873’, in 
Amanda Vickery (ed.), Women, Privilege, and Power: British Politics, 1750 to the Present 
(Stanford, Calif., 2001), 168-200; and “The Citizenship of Women and the Reform Act of 
1867’, in Catherine Hall, Keith McClelland, and Jane Rendall, Defining the Victorian Nation: 
Class, Race, Gender and the British Reform Act of 1867 (Cambridge, 2000), 11978. 
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be raised. In that sense the military and constitutional spectacle of 
unification—the wars of 186470; the constitutions of 1867-71— 
were only the dramatic beginnings of a continuing process. The 
years 1861-79 were a period of general political rearrangement, 
in which some collective interests became fashioned into stable 
and lasting claims and institutionalized into the future basis for 
politics, and some did not. One way of writing the history of 
German liberalism between the revival of the early 1860s and the 
new Bismarckian settlement of 1878-9 is to see it as a process of 
centring and selectivity in this sense, through which certain polit- 
ical directions and types of alliance became screened out, while 
others became privileged and gathered in. During the unification 
struggles, German liberalism became centred around certain 
principles of inclusion as opposed to others. ‘The key question 
then became: who was entitled to citizenship and full admission 
to the new polity, and who was left out? Whose voice received 
political validation, and whose did not? 

What did women gain from the liberal triumph of German 
unification? In European terms, wherever liberal principles of 
constitutionalism and the rule of law made any breakthrough, 
the results were invariably predicated not just on women’s exclu- 
sion, but also on new legal disabilities as, typically, in new 
married women’s property laws. A vital supplement to the posi- 
tive definitions of liberal citizenship was thus the negative 
dependency of wives within the bourgeois institution of marriage. 
But during German unification women’s political disadvantage 
was further exacerbated in ways intimately connected to German 
liberalism’s particular drives and self-confidence. 


II. Liberals Fight the Kulturkampf 


In some ways the 1860s seemed extremely propitious for bringing 
women’s interests onto the agenda. Women’s rights were 
certainly implicated in debates over enfranchisement, constitu- 
tionalism, civil rights, and codification of law accompanying the 
new national state’s creation. The need for patriotic auxiliary 
work in the wars of 186670 also established women’s centrality 
to public charitable action.’ Unification encouraged moves 


7 Jean H. Quataert, Staging Philanthropy: Patriotic Women and the National Imagination in 
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towards women’s national organization, from the ADF in 1865 to 
the first conference on girls’ education in Weimar in 1872. 
Women’s personal freedoms were actively under discussion. 
Citizenship was up for grabs. But just as liberal connections to 
organized labour were severed, or at least immensely impeded 
and marked via deliberate and disdainful exclusion, so too was 
their relationship to anything resembling the political rights of 
women.® Here the Kulturkampf was vital in shaping that process of 
exclusion. 

It was no accident that the first national conference on girls’ 
education convened in Weimar in September 1872 just as the 
Kulturkampf was also beginning, nor that the new Prussian minis- 
ter of culture, Adalbert Falk, the embodiment of unification 
liberalism inside the post-1871 state, was the arbiter of both 
events.” There were three salient contexts for this Weimar 
conference, each bearing directly on the surrounding political 
impact of unification in its determinative liberal complexion. The 
first was the generalized upswing in public activity concerning 
the schooling of girls and their vocational prospects, reflecting 
both the broadening advocacy for women’s rights and a varie- 
gated drive towards innovation in educational policy, each 
drawing momentum from the exciting new context of national 
state formation.!° Various initiatives addressed the perceived 
surplus of unsupported single middle-class women by strengthen- 
ing access to employment. That activity was coalescing into a 
nascent national discussion via conferences in Berlin (1869) and 
Darmstadt (1872) while eliciting strong resonance among 
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advanced liberals.!! Whereas city by city these efforts focused on 
continuation schools or promoting a range of commercial, hand- 
icrafts, and kindergarten courses for girls and young women, they 
certainly did not eclipse attempts to improve education for moth- 
erhood, but rather moved in parallel.!? Secondly, Falk undertook 
a limited drive to rationalize girls’ education by attacking private 
schools (commonly religious foundations), bringing higher girls’ 
schools under state regulation, establishing common principles 
for curriculum, and equipping them with academically trained 
teachers.!? Those efforts petered out with Falk’s resignation in 
1879. But the third and most revealing context for understanding 
female education in the early 1870s was the Aulturkampf. 
Ostensibly the Prussian state’s offensive against the independ- 
ence, societal power, and cultural authority of the Catholic church, 
the Kulturkampf (literally the ‘struggle of civilizations’) was the first 
big test of the new nation’s cohesion.!* Properly launched by the 
Jesuits’ expulsion in 1872, this anti-Catholic offensive accelerated 
with the Prussian May Laws of 1873, imposing government control 
over education and clerical appointments. That programme 
entailed a running confrontation with an increasingly organized 
Catholic resistance. Church properties were seized, priests impris- 
oned or expelled, and financial support withheld from clergy refus- 
ing compliance. Bishops were harassed: by 1876, ten of the twelve 
Prussian bishops were exiled or under arrest, while a quarter of 
parishes lacked priests. When Catholic populations protested, or 
defended their priests and churches, troops intervened. By 1880, 
as the conflict subsided, some 1,800 priests had been removed, 
and sixteen million marks of property impounded. As always, 
Bismarck’s own motivation was complex.!?” By aggressively 

11 Albisetti, Schooling German Girls, 99-104; Doris Obschernitzki, ‘Der Frau Ihre Arbeit!” 
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reconfirming the new state’s north German, Prussian, and 
Protestant bias, the Kulturkampf became a natural extension of his 
greater-Prussian or small-German solution to the national ques- 
tion. Abstractly, it also reflected a centralist drive for the primacy 
of the citizen-state relation in the ordering of public life. It reduced 
the independent public authority of the church and strengthened 
government control over education. During 1874-5 civil marriage 
and secular registration of births, marriages, and deaths became 
generalized throughout the new Germany. 

Each of these purposes was primary for German liberalism. For 
liberals, the Kulturkampf was unification’s logical corollary. It 
perfectly articulated the social logic driving the character of the 
new state. Liberals’ passionate identification with the war on 
Catholicism was a cipher for progress, carrying a positive ideal of 
the future German society. Indeed, alongside the liberalizing of 
the economy, this drive concentrated liberal energies during the 
1870s. In liberal imagination, the Aulturkampf was exactly what the 
term said—a struggle to unlock the potentials for social progress, 
to free German society’s dynamism from the fetters of superstition 
and the dead hand of archaic institutions. This was clearest in 
provincial Germany, where liberals excoriated clerical control 
over charities, poorhouses, and schools for wasting valuable 
capital, keeping the poor in ignorant dependency, and shackling 
the chances for socio-economic advance.!® An arrogantly overde- 
termined discourse of ‘progress’ and ‘backwardness’ shaped 
liberal investment in everything the Kulturkampf entailed. A diverse 
repertoire of socio-cultural contention, based in regional, reli- 
gious, and cultural cleavages, bled into liberal views of the 
economy, so that even the most blatantly materialist advocacy of 
capitalist progress also entailed agendas of cultural transformation 
beyond the classical nostrums of economic deregulation, freedom 
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of trade, and exploitation of labour. For German liberals, the 
freshly established nation-state was a general ‘harbinger of 
progress, the provider of schools, universities and new means of 
communications, a guarantor of the free movement of men, 
goods and ideas’. Beholden to the Pope and mired in ‘stubborn 
parochialism’, Catholics figured as the recalcitrant enemies of the 
progressive ideal: “Liberal attacks on papal infallibility, the Jesuits 
and the regular clergy were a broadly conceived assault on the 
superstition and the institutions through which the Church 
supposedly laboured to perpetuate it: seminaries independent of 
the state, closed orders, Catholic schools, and an extensive array 
of charitable foundations.’!” 

Nowhere had the national movement’s cultural aspirations 
grown more febrile and overreaching than over Germany’s 
historic confessional divisions. During the later 1860s, as those 
identities became worked upon aggressively by the public 
powers, that old divisiveness was recharged into a site of bitter 
contention, agitating the stabilities of popular cultures and local 
societies, while mobilizing responses on either side of the 
Catholic-Protestant divide. Liberals embraced the resulting 
adversarialism. After 1871, their advocacy of building the new 
national culture identified the anti-national opposition with the 
parochial, particularist, and traditionalist recalcitrance most 
evident on the backward geographical peripheries of the new 
state, all of which were Catholic. ‘These were peripheries that each 
faced away from the German Empire towards countervailing 
loyalties, whether in France (for Alsace-Lorraine), Austria (for 
Bavaria), Poland (for the Prussian east), or Rome (for Catholics 
as a whole). The resulting liberal animus of the early 1870s had 
many dimensions, but one salient way of reading it is through the 
lens of gender. Anti-Catholicism involved an aggressive policing 
of the existing boundaries of the permissible activities of 
women. !® 

The most lurid aspect of this gendered discourse was an over- 
wrought and sensationalized repertoire of allegations against the 
moral corruption of Catholicism’s institutional power. Such 
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charges cycled repeatedly around the sexual licentiousness of the 
priesthood, the impressment, exploitation, and maltreatment of 
young girls in convents, the abuse of the confessional, and the 
general illicitness of the influence of the hierarchy, which kept 
Germany’s Catholics in a state of ignorant subjection, emasculat- 
ing the boys and seducing the girls into superstition. Such 
polemics reached a crescendo in summer 1869 around the case of 
Sister Barbara Ubryk, a Carmelite nun confined in isolation by a 
Cracow convent for twenty-one years. It was followed by the 
sensation of the Moabit Alostersturm, the violent sacking of a 
freshly consecrated Dominican chapel and Franciscan orphan- 
age in a working-class district of Berlin.!? Liberal demonizing of 
Catholicism’s cultural influence concentrated on women, as 
either the endangered victims or the dangerous agents of the 
priesthood’s illegitimate power. The greater visibility of female 
piety in the Catholic revival, the growth of the female orders and 
congregations, the new public philanthropy of female service 
among sick and poor all helped forge a potent unity in liberal 
perceptions between the supposed Catholic threat to the freshly 
unified nation and the transgressiveness of Catholic women, who 
were increasingly visible in Catholicism’s public culture.?° 
Pervading the entire discourse was the conventional misogyny of 
liberal anxieties about the new democratic franchise: Catholic 
men were in thrall to their pious womenfolk who in turn did the 
bidding of priests. 

As Gross abundantly shows, the liberal educated public of jour- 
nalists, academics, and parliamentarians hammered relentlessly 
on this logic of moral endangerment. Such campaigning worked 
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discursively to re-solder women’s subordination. First, liberal 
perceptions of Rome’s antagonism to the national state were 
mapped cognitively onto an elaborate system of differences in 
gender: ‘As liberals coded public life and the state as masculine, 
they coded the domestic sphere and Catholicism as feminine.’?! 
The constitutional jurist Johann Caspar Bluntschli, a “dedicated 
anti-Catholic and fanatical Jesuit hater’, characteristically associ- 
ated the church with ‘revelation and sentiment rather than knowl- 
edge and thinking’, setting its effeminacy against the ‘inherently 
masculine will’ and ‘self-confident, masculine Volksgeist of the 
state.?? Given liberal prejudices about women’s centrality for 
Catholicism, this idiom easily sustained an exclusionary logic for 
what was socially and politically allowable to women. Second, by 
their visibility in the Catholic charities Catholic women trans- 
gressed the boundaries of public decorum that liberalism passion- 
ately defended. They did so egregiously when rallying to the 
defence of priests, gathering to impede and jeer the implementing 
of Kulturkampf legislation, or when assembling to greet a bishop’s 
release from prison.*° This disorder of popular Catholic resistance 
confirmed liberals’ worst prejudices about women in public. So 
did the emotional outpourings accompanying the pilgrimages of 
the female faithful to Marpingen in response to the Marian 
apparitions.?* In reasserting appropriate boundaries around 
women’s public behaviour, German liberals were fervently 
professing the confinement of women to the home. This ‘coupling 
of [the separate spheres] ideology with anti-Catholicism’ was a 
third linkage of the Kulturkampf to the gender order.?° 

This returns us to the September 1872 Weimar conference on 
girls’ education. That meeting was powerfully overdetermined 
not only by the start of the Kulturkampf, but also by the backlash 
against modest calls for the rights of women.?® Key here was the 
impact in 1869 of John Stuart Mill’s On the Subjection of Women, 
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which was immediately translated into German.?’ Across the 
board, German liberals refused Mill’s case for women’s equality, 
ageressively reasserting the rightness of female confinement to 
marriage and family instead. Regretting the democratic spirit of 
the age that encouraged Mill’s proposal, Heinrich von Sybel, 
editor of the Historische Zeitschrift, National Liberal parliamentar- 
ian, and founder in 1874 of the anti-Catholic Deutscher Verein 
(German Association) in Bonn, insisted on the necessity of the 
separation of the spheres. A mother’s activity ‘outside the home 
would lead to the demise of her health, the destruction of the 
household, the ruin of her children, and the betrayal of the entire 
purpose of her existence’. Such activity, whether in a profession, 
in higher education, in business, or in politics, would be ‘an 
embarrassment to the family, to the public, and to the state’.?® 
Here at least, liberals of right and left could find unity. The 
distinguished pathologist, public health advocate, and general 
reformer, Rudolf Virchow, who coined the very term Kulturkampf 
as the Progressives’ leader in the Prussian Landtag, had 
responded to women’s emancipation with a direct riposte on 
education and employment. He advocated responsible family 
management, emphasizing the urgency of improving girls’ 
education to that end, especially in hygiene, nutrition, and peda- 
gogy. Yet his vision of female futures was hardly less circum- 
scribed than Sybel’s. As Gross renders it: 


Only in the home as wives and mothers would women save the father- 
land and humanity. It was the duty of the wife to preserve the home as 
an enclave of harmony, stability, and peace, a sanctuary to which men 
could return after fighting the day-to-day battles of public life. The 
emancipation of women from the home . . . could lead only to the 
destruction of the family and to communal rearing of children... . 
[T]he entire future of the human race was threatened by the emancipa- 
tion of women from their assigned role as caretakers of the home.?9 


Virchow’s presence illustrates the interconnectedness of these 
issues: women’s emancipation; the education of girls; the broader 
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framing of liberalizing reform agendas, anti-Catholicism, and the 
Kulturkampf, unification and the building of national culture; the 
ascendancy of an ebullient and forward-moving liberalism. Each 
of these political sites saw German liberals at a peak of self-confi- 
dence, occupying the commanding heights of parliamentary, 
legislative, and policy-making influence, and poised for further 
advance. As the Kulturkampf unfolded, they were in no mood for 
compromise, whether with Catholic recalcitrance or inside the 
gendered familial and household contexts of domestic patriarchy. 
The successful containment of demands for women’s improved 
access to schooling, universities, and professions during the 1870s 
was part and parcel of the broader offensive to shape the public 
values of the new state, which the Kulturkampf was meant to effect. 
The Kulturkampf postulated a programme of declericalized cultural 
policies in schools, families, and domestic life, for which the 
mainly Protestant wives of upstanding liberal Bürger would provide 
the model supports, not least as a direct antidote against the 
pathologies of superstitious and ignorant effeminacy that marked 
Catholic backwardness. This virulent antimony between Catholic 
backwardness and the progressive culture of the bourgeois family 
was German liberalism’s distinctive contribution to the plentiful 
archive of nineteenth-century misogyny. As bearers of a rational 
and progressive domesticity, liberal women were cast as support- 
ing players for the patriarchal citizenry of the new liberalizing 
state. It was through the violent and boundary-drawing modalities 
of social, political, and cultural confrontation entailed by the 
offensive against Catholicism’s societal presence that the potential 
claims of German women to even modest civic recognition 
became contained. It was through the Kulturkampf that the 
containment of women’s political identities became secured. 


III. Framing the Possibilities: Liberalism and Women’s 
Suffrage in Britain 


Given this distinctive field of political contention in the 1870s, 
German feminists could expect very little from liberals, whether 
in Reichstag and state parliaments, in municipal arenas, or in the 
public sphere at large. The particular outcomes of the political 
settlement of German unification powerfully configured the 
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possible alignments of the new polity. Just as German liberalism’s 
severance from organized labour created an enduring field of 
antagonism that both entrenched Social Democracy’s future 
disbelief in liberal cooperation and rigidly precluded labour’s 
integration, so too did the liberals’ aggressive realizing of the 
patriarchal nation profoundly dispose the future character of 
German feminism. Here the British comparison is instructive. 

Considered within Europe as a whole, where independent 
socialist parties were founded everywhere, country by country, 
between the 1870s and 1890s, Britain remained the only case of 
labour adhering so comfortably to an older liberal framework: the 
nation with the most proletarian society paradoxically contained 
one of the weakest settings for socialist advocacy, a circumstance 
only modestly changed by the Labour Representation Committee 
in 1900. Instead, labour’s junior niche inside a popular liberal 
coalition lasted far longer than anywhere else. Gladstone’s Liberal 
Party remained the classic party of modest reform, leading the 
respectable working class through two Reform Acts in 1867 and 
1884, while focusing its democratic sentiments against the 
perceived corruption of an aristocratic establishment.*° In holding 
labour to this liberal allegiance, British reform’s very limitations 
proved vital. By easing independent parliamentary representation, 
the bold inclusion of adult male workers in the franchise in 
Germany created a constitutional framework in 186771 that first 
enabled the growth of a socialist party. In Britain, in contrast, the 
very narrowness of the franchise—the vaunted Reform Acts still 
left half the male and all the female working class without citizen- 
ship in the vote—impeded any separate party of labour and held 
working-class politicians to the Gladstonian coalition. Thus in 
Germany universal manhood suffrage not only laid the constitu- 
tional conditions for labour’s political independence; German 
liberalism’s elitist disdain also gave the needed political push. 

The national coordinates of the respective constitutional settle- 
ments in the 1860s were the key. A similar effect concerned 
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women’s emancipation. As with labour, frameworks of radical 
advocacy enabled by Britain’s exceptionally resilient popular 
liberalism allowed women political space to think and act. An 
anomalously open municipal franchise gave them access to 
public life in welfare and schooling.?! Beginning with the 
Langham Place circle and John Stuart Mill, women’s rights were 
never without parliamentary voice in the Liberals’ radical 
wing.°* Later, during the mushrooming of local socialist societies 
in the 1880s, feminist and labour activism could intermingle in 
ways pre-empted in central and northern continental Europe by 
the growth of centralized parliamentary socialist parties. Even if 
the future Women’s Social and Political Union (WSPU) repudi- 
ated those older coalitions, Emmeline and Richard Pankhurst 
had nonetheless been leading members of the Independent 
Labour Party (ILP) after 1894, completely formed inside 
Manchester’s eclectic radical culture. Despite the Pankhursts’ 
1907 split with the ILP, that older interconnectedness remained 
more resilient at the grassroots. 

If after 1905 the audacity of the Suffragettes’ direct-action mili- 
tancy successfully commandeered public attention, the rival 
National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies (NUWSS) contin- 
ued a politics of popular coalitioning that stretched back to the 
1860s and earlier campaigns over divorce and reform of married 
women’s property law.33 The Pankhursts’ novel embrace of civil 
disobedience certainly exploded public awareness in the early 
1900s by disruptions of political meetings, attacks on property, 
and spectacular acts of individual protest, most famously when 
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Emily Wilding Davison threw herself under the King’s horse at 
the 1913 Derby. As the authorities lashed back, by publicly humil- 
iating WSPU demonstrators, force-feeding hunger strikers, and 
ruthlessly applying the 1913 ‘Cat-and-Mouse’ Act, they escalated 
things further. Yet behind the spectacle of WSPU militancy, the 
NUWSS was working quietly on wider political fronts, building 
coalitions via the Women’s Cooperative Guild, Women’s Trade 
Union League, ILP, and Women’s Labour League. If the WSPU 
organized its ‘Women’s Sunday’ in June 1908, when 30,000 
women marched to a Hyde Park rally of a quarter of a million, 
then the NUWSS was perfectly capable of mounting its own mass 
events, from the Mud March of 1907 to the Pageant of Women’s 
Trades and Professions of 1909, and the Hyde Park Rally of July 
1910. Both wings joined in organizing the Women’s Coronation 
Procession of 1911, a spectacular march of 40,000 women from 
some twenty-eight suffrage organizations rivalling the official 
Coronation a week later. 

Thus if WSPU militancy administered the initial shock to 
public decorums, the ensuing activism had wider reach. If the 
growing sectarianism and autocratic stylistics of Christabel 
Pankhurst’s leadership increasingly pre-empted any WSPU inter- 
est in progressive coalitions, then the NUWSS always kept such 
lines open, particularly through the Women’s Cooperative Guild 
or Sylvia Pankhurst’s efforts in London’s East End. By 1914 the 
NUWSS was converging with the infant Labour Party. That was 
especially true of the localized political subcultures of the north, 
where women ILP organizers such as Isabella Ford, Selina 
Cooper, Ada Nield Chew, Hannah Mitchell, ‘Teresa Billington- 
Greig, Ethel Snowden, and Mary Gawthorpe encouraged 
impressive grassroots networks. In such contexts as these, behind 
the drama of metropolitan militancy, larger numbers of women 
were brought into a confident sense of political agency. Here the 
meanings of citizenship were being redrawn.”* 

In its associationism, languages of citizenship, and everyday 
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ethics, this British suffragism recast the terms of democracy’s 
imagining. As politics was assailed during 1910-14 by syndical- 
ism, labour unrest, and crisis in Ireland, votes for women became 
the opposite of any containable single-issue campaign. As the 
working class coalesced into a political identity via labour organ- 
izing and municipal socialism, gender regimes became similarly 
remade. This was partly the crystallizing of a new social agenda 
(‘better schools, healthier housing, public baths and wash-houses, 
and improved maternity services’), in which ‘social distribution 
and democracy’ were linked creatively together, and partly a 
drawing on older radicalisms, from Chartist legacies of parlia- 
mentary reform, secularist agitations, and movements for reli- 
gious equality to democratic internationalism, ‘root and branch 
land reform’, temperance, Irish Home Rule, and free educa- 
tion.*° If working-class associational life in Germany was usually 
subsumed into the SPD subculture, then from the 1880s Britain’s 
industrial north became densely warrened by all manner of 
locally based societies and clubs without the centralizing instance 
of such a nationally organized socialist party. The Lancashire 
mill-girl Selina Cooper came to the NUWSS from exactly such a 
variegated working-class milieu, which embraced not just the 
socialist societies such as the Social Democratic Federation (SDF) 
and the ILP, but also the Women’s Cooperative Guild, St John 
Ambulance Committee, Literary and Debating Society, Mutual 
Improvement Class, Women’s Temperance Association, 
Cooperative Education Committee, National Home Reading 
Union, Cooperative Holiday Association, and Clarion Cycling 
Club, as well as chapel life and weavers’ union. Eventually this 
catalogue of affiliations would include the Labour Party.°® 

Such local activism did not just complicate the boundaries 
between public and personal life; it crumbled them. In its wake 
family, domesticity, and sexual culture might be questioned; 
assumptions about motherhood might be revisited; new forms of 
women’s independence in work and the public sphere might be 
imagined. Suffragists not only demanded votes for women, but 
also attacked ‘the double standard of morality, prostitution, and 
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the sexual objectification of women’.?’ That was most commonly 
associated with Christabel Pankhurst’s 1913 tract The Great Scourge 
and How to End It, which denounced the hypocrisies of men’s 
sexuality and their reduction of women to ‘the Sex’, and urged 
cessation of sexual relations under the slogan ‘Votes for women 
and chastity for men’.?® But such critiques took many particular 
forms. Most shared some belief in the moral-political empower- 
ment of gaining the vote, including the chance to address men’s 
sexual exploitation of women. Such moral crusading went back 
to the campaign against the 1864 Contagious Diseases Act with 
its attacks on prostitution and male-administered medicine.°? It 
also embraced radical advocacy of women’s sexual freedom. 
Suffragism brought politics and personal life into unprecedented 
creative tension, enacting a continuous moral-political challenge 
to given ways of thinking and doing.*° 

This British suffragism was highly distinctive in Europe. It stood 
out by size and strength: as a freestanding political movement of 
women demanding citizenship in the vote, it had few peers if any. 
Scale needs to be measured not just by recorded membership, but 
by wider participation in marches and other collective actions, 
and by the wider public impact and more indirect socio-cultural 
resonance. In continental Europe the strongest suffrage move- 
ments (Czech, Scandinavian) developed varying coalitions across 
socialists and ‘bourgeois’ feminists. But even there the space for a 
freestanding women’s emancipation movement tended to be pre- 
empted by the stronger socialist parties, which denied women’s 
organizations access to potential working-class support and 
created a logic of tension pushing them to the right.*! Women’s 
movements were far weaker elsewhere. In Russia, the Balkans, 
and much of eastern Europe, where constitutional legality was yet 
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to be established, women’s rights were raised by informal and 
isolated circles of pioneers. In Catholic Europe, the broader proj- 
ects of women’s emancipation crystallized only under duress, 
while suffragism lacked large-scale mobilization. 

The empowering potential of the demand for suffrage emerges 
clearly from the British case. Where women could benefit from 
older-secured liberal constitutionalism, within liberal political 
culture even modestly supportive of women’s rights, their politi- 
cal activism conduced to all the broader ideals of emancipation 
as these affected family, welfare, and education, sexuality and 
personal life, social egalitarianism, and citizenship. Where a 
strong, free-standing suffragist movement could take off, that 
demand became the opposite of any narrowly focused concern. 
It became rather the leading democratic edge of much wider 
claims. In that sense the politics of suffrage fundamentally 
mattered. Where a suffragist movement failed to develop and 
women’s movements lacked that leading democratic edge, either 
because socialist parties pre-empted it or liberal legality remained 
cramped, women’s independent advocacy might remain muted, 
confined to socio-cultural spheres, subsumed inside other politi- 
cal movements, or marginalized from the polity. 


IV. Back to Germany 


What, then, might be said about the advocacy of women’s eman- 
cipation after the 1860s in the German case? Two fundamental 
conditions overdetermined everything else: the constitutional 
legality that denied women not only the suffrage but most other 
political rights; and the decisive competition of the SPD. The first 
impediment was quite straightforward: until a new Reich Law 
was passed in 1908, the 1850 Prussian Law of Associations and its 
counterparts prohibited women, young people, and apprentices 
from political meetings or political organizations. While women’s 
politics continued nonetheless, with a late-1880s upswing leading 
to the Bund Deutscher Frauenvereine (BDF) in 1894, such activ- 
ity was always vulnerable. Self-inhibition was the result. During 
the 1896 passage of the Code of Civil Law, the long-delayed 
capstone of liberal accomplishment in the juridical settlement of 
German unification, the BDF launched its campaign for 
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women’s rights only at the very last minute.** Whereas the new 
Code gave legal personhood to married women, it explicitly 
reserved patriarchal privileges in family law with respect to chil- 
dren and parenting, while barely modifying the husband’s rights 
over property. Its passage signified the political ineffectuality of 
the women’s movement and its extreme isolation from the parlia- 
mentary arena. During the debates, only a few left liberals and 
the SPD voiced more than lukewarm or equivocal support for 
women’s equality. The vast bulk of liberal parliamentarians 
axiomatically opposed it. 

Social Democracy, to take the second impediment to the emer- 
gence of a suffrage movement, provided the most consistent 
German advocacy for women’s equality. The 1891 Erfurt 
Programme demanded full citizenship in the vote, plus ‘abolition 
of all laws which place women at a disadvantage to men in public 
and civil law’.*? The SPD presented the first parliamentary reso- 
lution for women’s suffrage in 1895; it supported women’s equal- 
ity in the Civil Code; it demanded the civil rights finally instituted 
in 1908; and under the latter its own women’s organization grew 
rapidly. August Bebel’s Women under Socialism of 1878 was German 
socialism’s founding text, reaching fifty editions and translated 
into fifteen languages by 1909. It expounded the maximum 
programme of women’s rights, from suffrage and access to profes- 
sions through divorce reform and recognition of married women’s 
property to modernist ideals of dress reform and emancipated 
sexuality. Women, according to Bebel, were doubly oppressed— 
by ‘economic and social dependence on man’ and by forms of 
capitalist exploitation. Women could only truly be freed by social- 
ism, which would secure their economic independence via 
employment beyond the home. Women would be emancipated 
only if ‘the existing state and social order were radically trans- 
formed’.** The SPD demanded both political rights and a wider 
programme of social reform, including socialized childcare for 
working mothers, equal pay and equal education, egalitarian 
organization of households, abortion reform, and contraception. 
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But the SPD’s practical record on the gender front was far more 
mixed. The party’s 1875 Congress had initially supported only 
manhood suffrage, and Bebel’s amendment for ‘citizens of both 
sexes’ was rejected for one mentioning merely ‘all citizens’. In the 
trade unions, only 1.8 per cent of the membership were women 
after legalization in 1890, rising to just 8.8 per cent by 1913. Party 
and union officials harboured deep prejudices about female 
conservatism, seeing women as lacking in capacity for class 
consciousness. Female workers were unreliable, ‘figuring in union 
rhetoric as passive, apolitical workers who because of the double 
burden of wage work and housework/child rearing were at best a 
costly burden on the labour movement and . . . betrayed the 
union’s struggle by acting as wage cutters and strikebreakers.’*° 
SPD men could be disparagingly misogynist, expecting their wives 
and daughters ‘only [to] look after the household, darn stockings, 
and suchlike’.*% The party’s goal, one parliamentarian on the 
SPD’s revisionist wing argued, should be to return women to the 
family.*’ In fact, the largest contingent in the party women’s 
movement were housewives (married, non-waged women over 
25).8 Especially after 1904-5, its recruitment of women focused 
increasingly on food prices, family welfare, and the cost of living, 
anchoring working-class respectability by the ideology of the 
‘family wage’ and the ability of the male ‘breadwinner’ to keep his 
wife out of waged employment.*? The idealized socialist woman 
was the architect of a socialist home, raising socialist children, and 
providing succour for a socialist husband, with an ‘untroubled 
understanding of his aspirations, his struggles, and his work’.°° 
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This translated into public policy. The SPD formed Child 
Protection Committees, agitating for maternity homes, school 
meals, creches, and playgrounds. SPD women worked in elec- 
tions for local insurance councils. Some took employment in 
local social services. This activity expanded the boundaries of 
acceptable politics, potentially recasting ideas of citizenship just 
as local suffragist campaigning did in Britain. SPD women were 
forcing new issues into politics, bringing democratic aspirations 
to the mundane practicalities of everyday life. ‘Motherhood in its 
wide sense’ implied an entire repertoire of collectivist improve- 
ments, much as women socialists argued in equivalent campaign- 
ing in Britain: ‘pure food, a municipal milk supply, healthy 
schools, the raising of the school age, sound moral training... 
the facts of life that boys and girls should know, the abolition of 
sweated labour’.”! British socialist and suffragist Margaret 
MacMillan used Bradford’s School Board as her platform, 
campaigning for school-based health clinics. Through lobbying, 
speaking, and journalism, she pushed tirelessly on the edges of 
recognized politics, making childhood a metaphor for remaking 
the world.°? Yet whether in the Germany of the large-scale SPD, 
or in the localized and dispersed socialist campaigning in Britain, 
most socialists continued marginalizing these issues as smaller 
questions that could precisely be left to the movement’s women. 
Women’s emancipation became subsumed into programmes of 
family-based welfare. 

At the grassroots, it perhaps made little difference by the early 
1900s whether radicalized women were campaigning under the 
auspices of the local SPD or finding their way to politics through 
the mosaic of local British initiatives. Issues were the same. 
Activist women encountered equivalent prejudice among their 
male comrades. The same pull towards family, children’s 
welfare, public health, nutrition, and education gave calls for 
women’s citizenship particular inflection, whether or not votes 
for women remained officially in the foreground. But the overall 
political constellations still made a vital difference. From the 
1860s in Britain, emancipated women could find a sympathetic 
niche inside a Liberal Party that also encouraged radical working 
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men; when breaking later for independence, they also found 
space for organizing separately. ‘The two new movements of the 
1890s in Britain, women’s suffrage and independent labour, 
formed concurrently, finding much mutual reinforcement 
locally. In Germany, in contrast, neither the early labour move- 
ment nor women’s emancipation found any support whatsoever 
from the aggressively ascendant liberalism of the 1860s.°° The 
political space for women’s rights became occupied by the SPD, 
a general party of socialist radicalism outside the legitimate 
polity. For bourgeois women, the stakes of joining such a move- 
ment during the 1870s and 1880s were prohibitively high. 

That meant fundamentally divergent possibilities for affiliation 
and feasible activism. Between the 1870s and 1890s, an emanci- 
pated woman of advanced opinions could find a sympathetic 
hearing in the Gladstonian Liberal Party. When either side’s 
reserves of tolerance ran out, independent space outside the latter 
could still be claimed. Whether organizationally or juridically, an 
independent movement for women’s citizenship—suffragism— 
might realistically be envisaged. In Germany, options were far 
more constrained. Neither National nor left liberals gave emanci- 
pated women hope of a hearing. By the early 1870s liberal doors 
were closed. Yet the small and beleaguered SPD, persecuted into 
illegality by the Anti-Socialist Law, could hardly function as an 
alternative, however strongly it backed nghts for women. Only in 
the more fluid 1890s might radical women start seeing this as an 
option. Only then might an independently minded young woman 
of bourgeois background contemplate joining the SPD. The case 
of Lily von Gizycki, the later Lily Braun, was paradigmatic. A 
daughter of Prussian aristocrats active in the Verein Frauenwohl 
(Women’s Welfare Association) formed by Minna Cauer in 1890, 
Braun married the Aathedersozialist, Berlin moral philosopher, and 
founder of the German Ethical Culture Society, Georg von 
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Gizycki in 1893, cutting a striking figure among Berlin’s progres- 
sive intelligentsia. From the BDF’s extreme radical wing she and 
Cauer launched a new journal, Die Frauenbewegung, in 1895, 
pushing for cooperation with Social Democrats. When Gizycki 
died in March 1895, she began a relationship with the Social 
Democrat Heinrich Braun, whom she married in 1896. In 
December 1895 she joined the SPD.°* 

For forward-thinking women unable to take that route, 
options were unclear. German liberalism’s various tendencies 
remained obdurately indifferent to women’s rights, and that 
changed only minimally after 1900. For each occasional individ- 
ual who became a socialist, many more chose the separatist route 
of women’s rights.’ Yet, given the prevailing choice, between a 
dogmatically indifferent liberalism and a too-radical Social 
Democracy, the space for a specifically suffragist movement was 
hardly very promising. In 1902 Anita Augspurg and fellow radi- 
cals launched the Deutscher Verband fiir Frauenstimmrecht 
(German Union for Women’s Suffrage), but after six years it had 
only 2,458 members. Connections were sought with the innova- 
tive fringes of left liberalism, but by 1907-8 even these seemed in 
shreds. Only on the very eve of 1914 did women’s suffragism 
become even the flimsiest of adjuncts to left liberal thinking. 

This returns us to the differing ground laid in Germany and 
Britain by the constitutional settlements of the 1860s. By their 
self-confident refusal of anything but the most paternalist rela- 
tions with labour, which bespoke both the aggressive coherence 
of their positive philosophy and the arrogance of a movement 
seemingly ascending to power, German liberals opened a perma- 
nent cleavage with the SPD.°’ Likewise, the liberals’ dogmatic 
adherence to an ideal of the patriarchal nation, ordered around 
aggressively gendered distinctions between private and public, 
precluded the kind of coexistence that gave women’s emancipa- 
tion a foothold in the Gladstonian Liberal Party. Moreover, 
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German liberals’ chosen priority during the all-important post- 
unification decade of consolidation, the Aulturkampf, became 
hard-wired around anti-Catholic misogynist tropes of female 
irrationality, superstitition, and backwardness. That was set 
against the liberals’ own counter-ideal of the upstanding and 
nurturing bourgeois wife, who preserved a domestic haven safe 
from the political fray. This marginalized still further any liberal 
support for women’s political nghts. 

Especially given the high stakes of collaborating with the SPD, 
it made perfect political sense for German feminists to organize 
themselves independently, in a discrete space of activism, rather 
than fruitlessly seeking liberals’ support. Given the impediments 
to making suffrage the main focus, it also made sense to concen- 
trate on the specifically ‘social’ sphere, not least when the new 
social legislation of the 1880s and 1890s created practical frame- 
works for doing so.°8 It was the social umbrella of the BDF that 
defined the terrain of independently organized women’s activism 
during the Wilhelmine period, thereby giving activism ambigu- 
ous political affiliations from a left versus right point of view. 
Rebuffed by liberals and Social Democrats alike, radical women 
made their own contexts using the radical causes of social recla- 
mation, abolitionist opposition to state regulation of prostitution, 
support for unmarried motherhood, access to birth control, sex 
reform, reproductive rights more generally, Lebensreform, and a 
‘new ethic’ for modern living. Gauer and Augspurg hoped to 
coordinate such progressive activism by forming the Verband 
fortschrittlicher Frauenvereine (Union of Progressive Women’s 
Organizations) in 1898, but this never escaped the interstices of 
Germany’s already formed party configuration. 

From the 1890s German women may have been denied access 
to citizenship, but they were constantly being interpellated into 
politics. They were addressed by means of the new social legisla- 
tion aimed at the protection of women workers, by the climax of 
the debates over the Civil Code, by public anxieties about the 
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stability of the family, by national panics over prostitution and 
public morality, by growing concern about the health of the 
national body, and more.”? In particular, the bringing to visibil- 
ity of women workers through debates about feminization of 
factory work and ‘de-feminization’ of the home became vital to 
the public discourse of the 1890s, because these novel forms of 
social policy refashioned how women were considered to partake 
of the nation. Complex repertoires of political thinking competed 
in this domain, from ameliorative and paternalist versions, to left 
liberal and Social Democratic ones, social Catholic ones, eugeni- 
cist projects of social engineering, social imperialist speculations, 
and so forth.6° Under the sign of national efficiency, social 
reform became charged with new gendered meanings, not only 
through emergent professional expertise in social policy and the 
pressure of the women’s movement, but also through new priori- 
ties in public health, maternal and child welfare, the control of 
youth, regulation of sexuality, and moral purity campaigns.®! We 
might see the moralizing agitations of the turn of the century, 
and conversely the activities of Magnus Hirschfeld’s 1897 
Scientific Humanitarian Committee for decriminalizing homo- 
sexuality, as signs of an incipient crisis in the public meanings of 
masculinity that necessarily implicated the meanings accorded to 
women too.°* These were all part of the discursive terrain where 
women’s political identities were shaped.°° 
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My argument concerns the usefulness of rereading familiar 
histories differently. Whether in Germany or Britain, bringing a 
feminist analytic to the ‘social question’ between the 1890s and 
1914 not only shows such reform discourses as heavily gendered 
in their preoccupations, but also identifies some vital effects for 
women that women’s movements themselves captured only very 
partially, if at all. That re-emphasizes the importance of the over- 
arching political question in the stricter sense once again—that 
is, the conditions that sustained a formally political movement for 
women’s suffrage of impressive strength in Britain, but impeded 
the rise of such a movement in Germany. In Britain that move- 
ment radically destabilized ‘normal politics’ by opening the 
agenda to wider issues of family, sexuality, and personhood and 
by problematizing the given terms for distinguishing the public 
and private. In the absence of such a movement, ‘citizenship’ as a 
wider set of political claims and capacities was not thrown open 
for debate in the centreground of parliamentary politics to 
anything like the same degree in Germany. Finally, a feminist 
analytic can have a vital bearing on how those underlying ques- 
tions of citizenship can be understood, making them less a 
straightforwardly constitutional or juridical question than a 
different perspective on political identity and political capaci- 
ties.6* Once we begin shifting the perspective like this, then the 
relative weakness of women’s suffrage movements in pre-I914 
Germany will also shift in valency. 
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V. Conclusion 


In this essay I have tried to develop some arguments about the 
structure of opportunities for women’s political citizenship 
during the third quarter of the nineteenth century and beyond, 
to suggest ways of thinking about the actual outcomes those 
opportunities produced, and to suggest some longer-term impli- 
cations. It goes without saying that far more elaborate treatment 
will be needed—theoretically, empirically, historiographically— 
before these arguments carry fuller conviction. In particular, the 
following will need to be addressed. 

First, we need a general argument about the distinctive and 
lasting context for political identification created by Germany’s 
national unification of the 1860s and 1870s. Second, we need a 
highly sophisticated discussion of the gendered dimensions of the 
resulting dialectics of ‘nation’ and ‘citizen’ in the new German 
polity of the later nineteenth century. Third, I have tried to place 
on the table an argument about the distinctive character of 
women’s political agency in this period of German history based 
on the particular trajectory of German liberalism during the 
process of national unification. Fourth, the shifting ground of 
women’s citizenship claims, meaning both the possible sources of 
advocacy for the suffrage and the expanding frameworks in 
which women’s political identities were being addressed, 
provides a key vantage point from which the changing bases of 
liberal politics in Edwardian Britain and Wilhelmine Germany 
might be viewed. 

Finally, running through all this is the claim that we can grasp 
the terms of women’s emergence into the public sphere during 
this period only by carefully studying how the languages of 
national citizenship have become gendered. Conversely, we can 
grasp what was fully at stake in the shaping of unified Germany’s 
emergent political culture only once we read the histories 
concerned carefully in their gendered dimensions. Such readings 
will deepen, complicate, and revise the existing narratives in still 
to be clarified ways. 
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‘Being heard on important matters of 
international life’: Transnational 
Perspectives on Women’s Movements, 


1890-1914 


JEAN H. QUATAERT 


Only recently have historians started to explore, for the later nine- 
teenth century, the underlying material structures as well as the 
perceptions and meanings of a growing sense of interconnection 
among people across territorial borders and overseas. This 
inquiry is rooted in an acknowledgement of an impressive circula- 
tion of peoples, institutional models, and cultural practices that 1s 
transnational in scope. Such an empirical observation, however, 
begs a number of important methodological issues at the heart of 
claiming these transnational patterns for historical research. One 
issue is whether transnational is its own analytical lens, reconfigur- 
ing historical debates and promoting new understandings of 
historical trends and developments. A related question is whether 
transnational research differs significantly from the more standard 
approaches of comparative history. A third point concerns the 
need to differentiate carefully the distinct levels of analysis, from 
the region within the nation to the nation-state within the interna- 
tional order of states. Transnational perspectives indeed raise 
important questions about the continued viability of the territorial 
state as the privileged unit of historical analysis. ! 

This essay offers a transnational reading of the dynamic interac- 
tion among and between the organized women’s groups in Britain 
and Germany from 1890 to 1914. It is as much a preliminary 
exploration of the possibilities of new transnational methodologies 
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as an empirical study of women’s movements at the end of the 
‘long’ nineteenth century. It adopts the categories ‘German’ and 
‘British’, to be sure, but not their fictive homogeneity, exploring 
how organized women’s groups in each nation negotiated their 
own political paths and culture in the context of the converging 
and conflicting pressures of regional, national, and international 
identities. What gives a study of the specific patterns of British and 
German contacts an empirical validity beyond its intrinsic impor- 
tance is the international level of analysis. As Akira Irıye and others 
have shown, the waning of the long nineteenth century (he projects 
it forward into the ‘making’ of the contemporary world) was 
marked by the emergence of an internationalism—of sentiments, 
of circulation of information, of organizational ties and linkages 
across borders, and of new inter-governmental agencies.” These 
international structures and sentiments were products of growing 
transnational identifications in the first place. In circular fashion, 
through their framework, the transnational emerges as a distinct 
location (and thus tied to national culture) as well as a distinct iden- 
tity (transcending territorial borders). Furthermore, the interna- 
tional context brought to public debate a particular set of themes 
around women’s new claims to participation in national and inter- 
national politics. 

The essay explores the extent to which the transnational 
connections among British and German women activists were 
shaped and channelled but also limited and constrained by the 
international, broadly conceived. ‘The framework includes the 
international organizations that were beginning to play a signifi- 
cant role in the early twentieth century: the socialist interna- 
tional (the Second International, established in 1889) and the 
women’s internationals (the International Women’s Council 
founded in 1888, and its offshoot, the International Women’s 
Suffrage Association, founded in 1904). The perspective also 
takes in the national branches of the International Red Cross 
and Crescent movement that were mobilizing women for civil- 
ian patriotic defence. It addresses as well growing intergovern- 
mental contacts and the various treaty agreements that were 
binding on the signing states, specifically the international move- 
ment to codify the ‘laws of war’ at The Hague congresses in 1899 
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and 1907.° And there also was the unstable international order 
itself—of states and empires in competition and of wars and 
growing national rivalries. After all, as is well known, the long 
nineteenth century ended in the Great War. What contempo- 
raries in the early twentieth century knew, and women’s move- 
ments in both Britain and Germany, as elsewhere, grappled 
with, were the many manifestations of, fears about, and 
responses to, the growing Anglo-German armaments race. 
Analytically, internationalism is an added layer of political 
culture increasingly available to late nineteenth-century women 
active in political society. The term ‘political culture’ or, in its 
original formulation in women’s history, ‘women’s political 
culture’, puts the historians’ focus on the trends in the wider 
national political culture available to women. As a concept, it 
helps explain women’s agency but also acknowledges the social, 
political, and cultural constraints on the push for reforms 
favourable to women and on their many visions of public service. 
The notion of political culture has been used for comparative 
purposes and has directly impacted the writing of national histo- 
riographies.* As this essay demonstrates, its analytical powers 
extend to transnational history as well. However, there is nothing 
self-evident about the emerging international movements; nor 
are their full meanings implicit in the contemporary labels by 
which they were known: feminism, socialism, humanitarianism, 
and patriotism. While separate organizations, reform move- 
ments, political parties, and philanthropic associations offer 
advantages for historical research through their printed publica- 
tions and archival remains, their limitations as a framework for 
analysis are evident in the ways that individual women sought to 
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cross the boundaries of the group and challenge the political 
assumptions behind membership statistics. 

This essay, organizationally, sets the new transnational inquiry 
in the context of ongoing research on women’s history. It then 
turns to the nature and extent of transnational dialogues among 
German and British women, assessing the circulation of ideas 
and the movement of peoples across the borders and over the 
seas. It asks where the contacts took place, in what forms, and 
who participated. It also explores several interrelated political 
themes that were prominent in international debate and national 
mobilization: citizenship and suffrage, for one, and the weighty 
matter of war and peace, for another. Empirically, these themes 
most directly interlinked British and German societies in bitter 
debates that were followed transnationally. The essay concludes 
with a general assessment of transnational as a historiographical 
method and its potential for a study of the trajectories of organ- 
ized women’s movements in the twentieth century. 


I. British and German Women’s History 


For earlier generations of women’s historians, an attempt to assess 
and compare Anglo-German women’s movements probably 
would have been met with a particular set of assumptions. ‘The 
point would not have been about the difficulties of doing compar- 
isons per se but about the disparate ‘cases’ being compared. In the 
history of Western feminism (written in the early phases of 
second-wave feminism), the relevant linkage prior to 1914 was the 
Anglo-American, with its roots deep in the liberal traditions of 
natural rights and strong advocacy of women’s suffrage. For some 
historians, the liberal rights model was so self-evident that the 
German feminist movement—rooted in a different tradition of 
state and societal relations that stressed duties over rights—was 
seen as insufficiently ‘feminist’ and the odd one out.” In the litera- 
ture, however, the German model of social democracy claimed 
prominence in the international socialist movement. German 
Social Democracy dominated the Second International just as 
Clara Zetkin was the leading voice in defining and patrolling the 
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socialist position on the ‘woman question’ in Europe before the 
Great War. Zetkin and her German socialist colleagues headed 
up the Women’s International in European socialism after 1907. 
In this case, Britain, which had no unified socialist party but a 
number of socialist and labour parties, groups, federations, and 
societies, might have been seen as the odd one out. Early histori- 
ographies, notably in the German context, looked at women’s 
movements primarily through the political lens, examining first 
the proletarian women’s movement and, subsequently, the bour- 
geois feminist movements.® 

The climate for historical research on women’s movements 
has changed over recent decades. Some of the older assumptions 
still find pride of place in the overall analysis (for example, Zetkin 
is still seen as the dominant figure in defining the ‘woman ques- 
tion’ for socialism) and the new literature also continues to recog- 
nize the prominent role of British and American women in 
forming and running the women’s internationals. With the defeat 
of France in the Franco-German war of 1870-1 and the radical- 
ism of the Commune, initiatives for the ‘internationalization of 
the women’s movement’ passed ‘from the French . . . to the 
English-speaking world’, writes Karen Offen, a leading historian 
of European feminism.’ Importantly, a number of analytical 
tools that now guide work on women’s movements laid the foun- 
dation for transnational inquiries. 

The accumulated corpus of new research shows the centrality 
of the ‘woman question’ to the debates of the day in late nine- 
teenth-century Britain and Germany. In contemporary language, 
‘woman movement’ was used interchangeably with ‘feminism’, a 
term that came into vogue in the print media and public debates 
only in the 1890s. Research on women’s movements has now 
moved beyond its original anchor in feminism (that is, both its 
bourgeois and socialist variations). Historians increasingly 
acknowledge that organized women’s movements were vast and 
varied, reflected multiple politics across the spectrum, and 
deployed different strategies, from single-sex to mixed-sex groups, 
and cultural messages. They addressed many different causes 
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(from education to labour and employment to temperance, citi- 
zenship, and patriotic defence) and brought many controversial 
issues to public debate, including demands for contraception and 
abortion, concerns over the sexual exploitation of women and 
prostitution, and also calls for state support of unmarried mothers. 
In short, they sought to challenge and redefine what was under- 
stood as political. Speaking of feminism in the period from 1890 to 
1914. Karen Offen writes: ‘feminist claims in this period would 
ultimately address a stunningly comprehensive range of issues’.® 
The point is true of women’s movements generally. 

Not all were avowedly feminist, as Offen knows well. Socialist 
women shunned the term and it was not applicable to the patri- 
otic impulses in the collective defence of the nation-at-war, which 
mobilized many women for philanthropic and medical service. 
Nonetheless, the new research provides a different rubric to 
capture women’s diverse and complex mobilizations in the era 
that Ute Gerhard has labelled the ‘heyday of the old women’s 
movement’.? Women’s movements of all stripes were about 
gendered negotiations and contestations in public. They drew 
attention to the ways different women had to negotiate what it 
meant to be a woman in very specific organizational contexts, 
causes, and struggles and how they defined their own roles in 
larger political, social, and cultural contexts that were not fully of 
their making. In this sense, they brought gender to national and 
international public consciousness, grappling with and challeng- 
ing, for example, the male biases of class analysis in socialism or 
the definition of state foreign policy-making as ‘high’ politics and, 
therefore, strictly a male preserve. By keeping the end goals of 
women’s mobilizations open, such a notion accommodates a 
wide range of mobilizing sentiments that promoted the entrée of 
women into public life, including private domestic and sexual 
identities. 

The starting date for this inquiry at roughly 1890 (beyond the 
obvious point of the founding of the women’s and socialist inter- 
nationals) reflects new political and social challenges in the 
context of older patterns and developments. It helps historicize 
the discussion, turning attention to the specific exchanges that 
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derived from British- and German-based dialogues. The focus 
accommodates recent efforts to rethink the relevant periodiza- 
tion for the topic of women’s movements in each country; it also 
captures how contemporaries understood historical change.!° 

In the German case, the year 1890 marked the end of the Anti- 
Socialist Laws, opening new options for class and labour politics 
that set a context for women’s growing participation in labour 
and socialist movements. At the same time, it built on earlier 
tensions between German liberals and socialists extending back 
into the 1870s. While the local patterns of women’s organized 
mobilizations remained somewhat fluid, increasingly class-based 
politics restricted wider female alliances, even for common 
causes, such as the hiring of female factory inspectors or peace. 
In 1890, furthermore, there was already a ‘German’ umbrella 
organization, the Allgemeine Deutsche Frauenverein, founded in 
1865 prior to the unification of the nation. The next major effort 
at unifying German women’s organizations came in 1894 with 
the Bund Deutscher Frauenvereine. Growing international 
contacts among national women’s movements accounted for the 
timing of its founding. German leaders had been inspired by the 
moderation of the International Women’s Council (IWC) and 
the American National Council of Women when attending the 
Columbian World Exhibition in Chicago in 1893. Importantly, 
the Bund excluded working-class women’s organizations with ties 
to the German Social Democratic Party (SPD); German socialist 
women had pushed anyway for separation on principle between 
‘bourgeois’ and ‘socialist? women. And the leaders of Germany’s 
largest women’s movement—the patriotic women’s associations 
(Vaterlandische Frauenvereine) affiliated with the International 
Red Cross—also rejected membership in this moderate feminist 
alliance. !! 

A recent study of British women’s movements makes a similar 
argument about new political directions at the end of the nine- 
teenth century.!? In Britain, too, the cumulative changes in the 
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period (including the emergence of the internationals) trans- 
formed women’s organized politics at local, regional, and 
national levels by opening socialist options for women’s political 
mobilizations. As in Germany, they heightened tension between 
middle-class feminists and socialist women, a marked characteris- 
tic of British feminist politics by 1900. As in Germany, these chal- 
lenges were (re)negotiated in the context of earlier decades of 
feminist reform efforts starting in the 1860s that had drawn on 
radical and liberal traditions and incorporated women of urban 
and reforming families as well as the wives of skilled working- 
class men in radical and union politics. Feminist politics had 
already achieved notable successes in broadening women’s 
educational opportunities (including medical training by 1877), 
securing rights to property, and putting women’s suffrage 
squarely on the political agenda.!? Only in the 1880s did socialist 
political groups emerge in Britain, most notably the Independent 
Labour Movement and the Social Democratic Federation (1884). 
Both parties developed ties to the Second International as did 
their women members to Clara Zetkin. Unlike the Liberal and 
Conservative parties, furthermore, they opened membership to 
women. 

This formative period of feminist organizing had also tested 
transnational feminist initiatives that became so pronounced in 
the Wilhelmine and Edwardian eras. For example, decrying the 
linkages between poverty and women’s vulnerability to sexual 
exploitation made glaring by parliamentary passage of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts in the 1860s, Josephine Butler spear- 
headed a campaign against state-sanctioned vice in 1869, which 
she launched in the press, in the courts of law and in the legisla- 
tures, and personally took abroad. She encouraged the founding 
of similar abolitionist communities, influencing the work of, 
Paletschek and Pietrw-Enneker (eds.), Women’s Emancipation Movements describes the many 
contexts and political cultures for women’s organizations and argues that the period after 
1900 introduced ‘significant challenges’ to the feminisms she had described earlier in 
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among others, Gertrud Guillaume-Schack in Silesia and, subse- 
quently, Hanna Bieber-Böhm in Berlin, one of the founders of 
the Bund Deutscher Frauenvereine. In the 1870s, Butler formed 
the British and Continental Federation against State Regulation 
of Vice, headquartered in Switzerland. Demonstrating the 
impact of transnational exchanges and organizational networks, 
these groups brought to international public attention matters of 
sex, Including prostitution, communicable diseases, and other 
themes such as the double morality, temperance and violence, 
women’s position in marriage, and sex trafficking. For many, 
these pressing moral issues, compounded by an understanding of 
the linkage between economic and sexual vulnerability, had 
struck a receptive chord; under different agendas, they under- 
pinned many subsequent efforts at national and international 
mobilizations to build coalitions for collective action. 


II. Transnational Dialogues 


The question of what creates transnational identifications is not a 
simple one. To catalogue the extent of the dialogue is already a 
testimony to a sense of wider connections, which works in circu- 
lar fashion to promote ongoing exchanges. Perhaps the question 
is less complicated in the case of international socialism, which 
linked the class interests of all workers together, irrespective of 
national, cultural, or gender differences. ‘This position left advo- 
cates of proletarian women with two main tasks: to challenge the 
male biases in socialist class theory and organizational strategy 
and to deploy the fundamental principle of irreconcilable class 
hostility to the movements of bourgeois and socialist women. 

In the case of organized middle-class feminism with its origins 
in the anti-slavery movement of the 1840s (one of the first inter- 
national humanitarian campaigns challenging the international 
order), the leaders of sizeable segments of women’s groups drew 
sustenance from wider contacts. It was, after all, the European 
tour of the Americans Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. 
Anthony that had promoted the founding of the IWC. As other 
historians have shown, the women’s internationals rested on 
personal and sustained contacts, often made early in the life cycle 
of a middle-class girl who, as part of her education, travelled and 
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studied abroad.!* Similarly, patterns of labour migration brought 
socialist and labour politics across the Atlantic from Germany to 
North America to Brazil and Argentina, and back again. 
Steamboats made travel easier (although still long and arduous), 
improvements in postal services permitted the regular exchange 
of letters in the letter-writing cultures, and the print media, as a 
product of growing literacy, facilitated and mirrored growing 
transnational contacts. May Write Sewall at the IWC 1904 Berlin 
congress reports as president of writing ‘more than twenty thou- 
sand separate letters and more than fifty thousand typewritten 
pages of circular letters’.!> 

Contacts were often deeply personal. For example, Eleanor 
Marx and Edward Aveling were instrumental in bringing the 
socialist perspective on the woman question to English readers; 
they helped to publicize the works of August Bebel and prepared 
the stage for the reception in England of Clara Zetkin’s views on 
women and socialism, first presented in her influential 1889 
address to the founding congress of the Second International in 
Paris. Throughout the Wilhelmine period, Zetkin was the editor 
of Die Gleichheit, the main organ of German socialist women and, 
as of 1907, the designated voice of the international socialist 
women’s movement. In her prominent role, Zetkin developed 
close ties with Dora Montefiore, whose work on behalf of the 
Social Democratic Federation (SDF) was reported regularly in 
the German newspaper. Montefiore also joined the militant 
suffragette Women’s Social and Political Union (WSPU) and, 
later, the Adult Suffrage Society. For a while, she took over the 
‘women’s corner’ of the SDF paper, Justice, a new space opening 
up for women’s voices established partly to counter the chal- 
lenges of the WSPU. Montefiore invited Zetkin to speak in 
England, notably in 1909 to use the ‘history’ of the German 
socialist women’s movements in a defence of universal suffrage. !® 
Die Gleichheit also regularly reported on the activities of Margaret 
Bondfield, a member of the Independent Labour Party (ILP). 
Contacts also took place outside formal political channels, as seen 

14 Sklar, Schüler, and Strasser (eds.), Social Justice Feminists, 11-22, for a careful discus- 
sion of the routes to contact. 

15 ‘Address of the President of the IWC by Mrs. May Wright Sewall delivered at the 
Opening of its Third Quinquennial in Berlin, June 8, 1904’, The Woman’s Library 
5/IQW/1/7-11 Conferences. 

16 Die Gleichheit, 6 Dec. 1909, Sozialistische Frauenbewegung im Ausland. 
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in the exchanges on social reform policy between Henriette 
Fiirth and Helene Simon, progressive German feminists, and 
Beatrice Webb and the British Fabian socialists, or the influence 
of British social thought on Alice Salomon, advocate of formal 
schooling for women in social work in late Wilhelmine society. 

Ties also were reinforced by attendance at international 
congresses, which partly helped to reconfigure national politics. 
Strikingly, the introduction into Germany of a more specific 
language of rights and suffrage came through the work of Minna 
Cauer, Lily (von Gizycki) Braun, Anita Augspurg, Lida Gustava 
Heymann, Jeannette Schwerin and others, many involved 
already in the IWC. Contacts through the international with 
French and, particularly, British leaders encouraged the emer- 
gence of a more radical wing—or, as they were known at the 
time, the Jüngere Richtung’ (younger directions)—of German 
women’s organizations advocating suffrage, improvements in 
women’s legal position in the family, the decriminalization of 
prostitution, and contacts with working women’s organizations. 
Members of the group formed the Verband Fortschrittlicher 
Frauenvereine in 1899 and the first German women’s suffrage 
association in 1902, the Deutscher Verein fiir Frauenstimmrecht. 
Formal women’s suffrage societies were never more than about 
2.1 per cent of organized (bourgeois) women’s movements in 
Germany but suffrage became a vibrant debate and mobilizing 
strategy in women’s political culture prior to the First World 
War.!? 

Dissatisfied with the moderate accommodations of the IWC, a 
sizeable group of transnational activists split off at the 1904 Berlin 
meeting to form the International Women’s Suffrage Alliance. Its 
early leadership included the American Carrie Chapman Catt as 
president, the German Anita Augspurg as first vice-president, and 
the British constitutional feminist Millicent Fawcett as second 
vice-president. British feminist activists in the National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies (of England, Scotland, and Wales) 
headed by Mrs Fawcett represented an increasingly formidable 
player in the electoral manoeuvring of parliamentary politics in 


17 In 1913 there were about 10,000 organized suffragists in the German Association, 
although much wider support was found in the bourgeois women’s movement and 
throughout the socialist constituencies. See Elisabeth Altmann-Gottheiner, Jahrbuch der 
Frauenbewegung (Leipzig, 1913), 25, 41-2, 171, also for discussion of the regional federations’ 
increasing support for suffrage. 
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Edwardian Britain. By 1913 there were 600 member societies 
throughout the country organized in nineteen federations. !8 
Information about the larger world circulated widely in the 
expanding print media of the day, including the feminist litera- 
ture, now preserved in the archives and libraries of the historic 
women’s movements. For example, Die Gleichheit had a regular 
London correspondent, M. Beer, for a good part of its publica- 
tion run; a permanent sub-theme on women’s movements (in its 
terminology, the bourgeois movements, including those outside 
the West, namely in Japan and China); as of 1900, it published 
regular reports on socialist women’s movements abroad; and 
followed in detail (with much critical commentary) the ongoing 
events in the feminist internationals. After the formation of the 
International Socialist Women’s Movement in 1907, official 
reports of the affiliated organizations were set apart by distinctive 
signs (two asterisks), to catch the readers’ attention. The paper 
regularly reported on the political events of the day and, as of 
1906, increasingly devoted space to suffrage as a category 
(Frauenstimmrecht). Its obituaries, furthermore, did justice to the 
lives of a large number of prominent women’s movement 
activists (at home and abroad) of whatever political persuasion. 
The expansive coverage not only characterized a paper with 
strong international leanings. It is also found in the publication of 
the English Women’s Co-operative Guild, established in 1883. 
From shop and family consumer politics, Guild members 
increasingly developed new models of democratic politics and 
strategies for fair labour standards through consumer boycotts 
affecting the international arena. Their paper expressed and 
shaped these broadening horizons. In 1907 alone, the “Women’s 
Corner’ of the Co-operative News and Journal of Associated Industry 
reported on The Hague congresses (about war and peace), 
offered a detailed examination of the work of Lina Morgenstern’s 
‘people’s kitchens’ in Berlin, an analysis of the International 
Socialist Congress meeting in Stuttgart (and the new women’s 
international), and offered its own commentary on international- 
ism, stressing cooperation in a report on an international gather- 


18 The Women’s Library 2/IAW/1/C/1. The International Women’s Suffrage 
Alliance, Report (June 1904) and Millicent Garrett Fawcett, What I Remember (London, 
1924), 81-4, 201. Also Christl Wickert (ed.), Heraus mit dem Frauenwahlrecht: Die Kämpfe der 
Frauen ın Deutschland und England um die politische Gleichberechtigung (Pfaffenweiler, 1990). 
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ing of cooperatives in Cremona, Italy that year. A 1909 lead 
article examined the life and work of the German moderate femi- 
nist leader Helene Lange drawn from a recent book by the well- 
known British author Mrs A. Sidgwick. The Guild’s annual 
reports, furthermore, show how publications of the IWC became 
reading material for its extensive grassroots educational 
programme.!? 

These are only general observations from two papers (and a 
drop in the bucket of media, to be sure), limited at the time by 
the print-run and readership of each publication. Die Gleichheit in 
1913 had a run of around 112,000 copies and a readership esti- 
mated at over twice that number. Guild membership had 
increased from 1,800 to 51,000 between 1889 and 1921. But the 
papers themselves reflected other linkages, such as mass demon- 
strations for suffrage or against war, for example, increasingly 
coordinated across borders in the early twentieth century, and 
joint celebrations such as International Women’s Day (as of 1910) 
or May Day activities. In July 1908, for example, Gleichheit 
subscribers read about recent pro-suffrage demonstrations of 
Frauenrechtlerinnen in Hyde Park (one estimated at over 250,000 
women); supporters included members of thirty feminist groups 
from abroad, among them Anita Augspurg. Through many 
different routes and translations—whether reflecting a maternal- 
ist model, an appeal to a language of equal rights, or notions of 
women’s ‘expertise’ —they collectively testify to the impact that 
gender was making on national politics and transnational identi- 
ties. Transnational could lead, indeed, to new thinking about the 
gendered foundations of the international order of states. 


III. Suffrage Debates in Transnational Perspectives 


The suffrage debate was only one of many feminist issues on the 
national and international agendas in the period 1890-1914. 
Once the favoured topic of feminist research, it is now explored 
as part of more complex notions of citizenship, civic duties, and 
responsibilities that women’s groups brought to the table in the 


19 “Women’s Corner’, 16 Jan. 1909, 78 and Seventeenth Annual Report of the Women’s Co- 
operatwe Guild (Manchester, 1900), 17. For an overview of the Guild see Margaret Llewelyn 
Davies, The Women’s Co-operatwe Guild (Kirkby Lonsdale, 1904). 
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appreciably diverse political settings of Wilhelmine Germany 
and Edwardian Britain. Through biographies and social histo- 
ries, the new research highlights a great fluidity of identity as 
members moved between feminist and socialist organizations 
over their career cycles or joined ad hoc alliances in local 
settings. Much of this literature, too, recognizes that for its advo- 
cates, suffrage had different implications, ranging from an instru- 
ment to promote the revolutionary class struggle to an 
instrument in itself that would bring about a more peaceful world 
order. 

Suffrage became a polarizing issue in the transnational femi- 
nist communities, brought into the internationals and, from 
there, to the affiliate national organizations and back again. The 
cause of suffrage had, indeed, split the women’s international in 
1904 and, as a principle, it also strained the Second International 
and its Women’s International when socialist parties (such as the 
Austrian and Belgian) seemed ready to compromise on women’s 
suffrage for the sake of wresting democratic reforms (such as 
manhood suffrage). For many contemporaries, however, the 
debate crystallized around the seeming poles of women’s suffrage 
vs. adult suffrage. The case rested partly on political and parlia- 
mentary developments in Edwardian Britain and, particularly, 
on the readings (or misreadings) of these feminist politics, notably 
by Clara Zetkin from her position of power as a German socialist 
in the Second International and also by German suffragists such 
as Anita Augspurg. From a transnational perspective, the cause 
of suffrage set prominent German and British internationalists on 
a course of rhetorical confrontation, which also helped to crystal- 
lize positions on domestic politics. Transnational became a 
distinct space to struggle over new gendered bases of democratic 
government. It also spoke about tensions over strategies and 
tactics, including the use of violence for political ends and other 
extra-parliamentary pressures.?° 


20 I have not looked independently at how many women would have been enfran- 
chised by the women’s suffrage bill. There were many studies and surveys circulating at 
the time, which fed into the debates criss-crossing the seas. The Women’s Co-operative 
Guild (WCG) sponsored several inquiries. Importantly, the authors of a recent and thor- 
ough study of socialist women in Britain from the 1880s to the 1920s argue that much of 
the subsequent feminist historiography has mirrored the historic case for women’s 
suffrage. See the impressive study by June Hannam and Karen Hunt, Soczalist Women: 
Britain, 1880s to 1920s (London, 2002), ch. 5, specifically on the suffrage. 
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Of course, the fate of suffrage did not lie in international 
debate. It reflected the constellations of power, notably, in 
Britain, the feminist manoeuvring within a crisis of Liberal Party 
politics and new challenges by labour and, in Germany, the 
potentials for political alliances around the full democratization 
of Prussia and federal policies of direct taxation.?! But the timing 
and intensity of this transnational debate—its heyday was 
between 1904 and 1912—mirrored transnational perceptions of 
the unfolding events with their mutual effects crossing the seas. 

From the start of her career, Clara Zetkin had worked tire- 
lessly to differentiate among women on the basis of a clearly 
drawn class position that linked working-class women’s politics to 
revolutionary politics and the cause of socialism. Her stance rein- 
forced socialist orthodoxy against cross-class parliamentary poli- 
tics increasingly in contention in the states (Lander) of Germany. 
Reforms favourable to women, including protective labour laws 
and suffrage, were means to the ends of strengthening the politi- 
cal mobilization of working-class women for revolution. Zetkin 
had greeted the founding of the International Women’s Suffrage 
Association (IWSA) in 1904 (the year, too, of a Women’s Suffrage 
Bill before the British Parliament) with sympathetic distance, 
acknowledging the importance of women’s suffrage as a matter 
of rights and political equality, but decrying the bourgeois limita- 
tions that turned the principle into nothing but Damenrechte 
defending capitalist economic power. 

In the context of mounting suffrage agitation, the stakes seemed 
considerably higher in 1907. Zetkin used the Stuttgart Inter- 
national to found the Socialist Women’s International (an idea, 
she says, which originated at an earlier international meeting of 
socialist women in London in 1897) and placed women’s suffrage 
high on the agenda. In her formulation, women’s suffrage was a 
necessary component of full democratic political reforms and a 
shorthand for universal adult suffrage for men and women, long 


21 My purpose here, again, is not to go into the specific national contexts but to 
examine them in transnational contexts, where it appears that the timing of international 
debates partly reflected events on the national level, such as the introduction of the 
Conciliation Bill in 1904 and the promise of manhood suffrage in 1909 in Britain. For a 
contemporary account of the democratic alliances for change, see Fawcett, What I 
Remember. For Germany, see the thoroughly researched women’s history dissertation by 
Amy Hackett, “The Politics of Feminism in Wilhelmine Germany, 1890-1918’, 2 vols. 
(Ph.D. thesis., Columbia University, 1976). 
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enshrined in the political platforms of the parties affliated with the 
Second International, including the SDF and ILP. For Zetkin in 
1907, it was no longer a matter of abstract rights but about the 
proper strategy to link democracy to socialism and counter 
growing international attention on women’s suffrage (on the same 
basis as men, as she presumed was the case in England), which 
would strengthen the power of property. In England at the time 59 
per cent of adult males had the vote, representing about one-third 
of the population.?? 

Whatever her ‘official’ victory at Stuttgart in affirming the 
linkage of women’s suffrage to full democratization, the politics 
on the ground remained fluid; even Die Gleichheit carried news 
about the ‘defection’ of Christabel Pankhurst from labour to the 
women’s cause and Teresa Billington who, while remaining in 
the ILP, placed women’s suffrage as the top priority of mass 
mobilization. Each seemed to have shifted from ‘socialism’ to 
‘feminism’ in the suffrage debates 1n 1907 (as the divisions were 
starkly posed). Zetkin acknowledged at the time that ‘interna- 
tional’ did not imply one blueprint but had to reflect distinct 
conditions: thus, in Germany, the struggle for full democratiza- 
tion of the political system carried with it the aims of women’s 
suffrage. For her, Britain was a different and crucial test case 
because there ‘women’s [adult] suffrage fulfills the demands of 
the proletariat for universal suffrage’. In other cases, she admit- 
ted the struggle might be for women’s suffrage as its own cause.?? 

The tensions were reciprocated and became even more polar- 
ized in 1909, with the introduction into Parliament of a 
manhood suffrage bill by the British prime minister (and a 
promise of women’s suffrage to follow). ‘The goals and strategies 
of new suffrage societies formed in response, most notably the 
English Adult Suffrage Society with Montefiore as a leading 
member, challenged the membership politics of the IWSA, 

22 Sandra Stanley Holton, Feminism and Democracy: Women’s Suffrage and Reform Politics in 
Britain, 1900-1918 (Cambridge, 1986), 59. 

23 Among other possible articles, ‘Damenrecht nicht Frauenrecht’, Die Gleichheit, 15 
June 1904, and ‘Internationale sozialistische Frauenkonferenz zu Stuttgart’, Die Gleichheit, 
24 June and 22 July 1907. By then, Zetkin was fighting on many fronts, including 
critiquing her own German male SPD leadership, many elected to parliament, whom she 
began to charge with ‘opportunism’. Her understanding of their compromises in many 
areas encouraged her shift to extra-parliamentary tactics, including the efficacy of mass 


pressure by the ‘people’. On tactics see, specifically, ‘Der bevorstehende Parteitag der 
Sozialdemokratie (Essen)’, 16 Sept. 1907. 
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heavily dominated by British and American feminists. Under the 
leadership of Millicent Fawcett, the international favoured 
women’s suffrage on the same basis as that of men and accepted 
only those national groups affirming women’s suffrage as their 
main agenda. However, they excluded the radical suffragettes 
(known at the time as ‘militants’), who had brought international 
attention to the cause by violent acts against property and self- 
destruction, dramatic actions that Karen Offen has called femi- 
nism’s ‘most stupendous media event’.?* 

The transnational responses complicate the politics. In the 
main, the progressive German components of the international 
favoured full democratization and thus adult suffrage; indeed, 
divisions over the extent of Prussian democratic reform agendas 
split German suffrage societies in 1911. Clara Zetkin opposed a 
limited women’s suffrage strategy but supported British suffra- 
gette militancy, as it fitted into her growing preoccupation with 
the potential of radical mass action outside parliament for the 
cause of socialism—what she called the ‘propaganda of the deed’ 
to push German Social Democracy in more activist directions. 
By 1909 she feared the party was ‘failing to lead’.?? Seen in this 
context, her successful efforts to establish International Women’s 
Day (the call originated at the international socialist congress in 
Copenhagen in 1910) represented a new tactical shift to ‘deeds’ in 
a coordinated transnational celebration of women’s suffrage. In 
Germany, the subsequent suffrage celebrations organized by 
socialists, and followed by prominent feminist leaders outside the 
SPD, were also linked closely to growing anti-militarist propa- 
ganda highlighting rising prices, tax inequalities, and budgetary 
shortfalls in the light of the money spent on dreadnoughts and 
other armaments investments. Suffrage was indeed opening up 
new vistas on war and peace—but from many different vantage 
points. 


24 Offen, European Feminisms, 224. 

25 ‘Der Londoner Kongress des Weltbundes für Frauenstimmrecht’, Die Gleichheit, 7 
June 1909, where she again affirms her support of the suffragettes’ tactics and strategies. 
For German suffrage societies, Altmann-Gottheiner, Jahrbuch der Frauenbewegung, 25, 32, 
41-2, 
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IV. Matters of War and Peace 


At a large anti-suffrage rally in England in 1910 the diplomat and 
colonial administrator, Lord Cromer, captured the central 
importance of gender roles to issues of national strength, power, 
and world politics as understood by contemporaries. He made 
the case succinctly: “The German man is manly, and German 
woman womanly. .. . Gan we hope to compete with a nation as 
this, if we war against nature, and endeavour to invert the 
natural roles of the sexes?’?® As his sentiments show, matters of 
masculinity and femininity had been drawn into the heart of 
public debate as groups in Edwardian and Wilhelmine societies 
increasingly turned to issues of public health and hygiene, repro- 
duction in the light of fears of depopulation and ‘race degenera- 
tion’, and the threat that married women’s employment posed to 
family life. For many, these so-called private matters were intri- 
cately linked to national strength. For others, reflections on 
fundamental gender differences promised a peaceful interna- 
tional order; women’s suffrage, or so the argument went, would 
restructure domestic and international politics, bringing mater- 
nalist values into public life to balance masculinist aggressions. 
These considerations seemed all the more urgent in the early 
twentieth century, fed by the ‘rumors, fears and expectations of 
war’ that followed from Anglo-German naval tensions and fleet- 
building.?’ Transnational became a space to reflect on the nature 
of the international order of states. In the debates, different 
groups of women made serious claims to participate in matters of 
state and empire as well as war and peace. In both societies, the 
divides reflected the pulls of internationalism and nationalism, 
although the mix was neither simple nor predictive from the 
groups’ position on suffrage. 

Support of the nation-in-arms ultimately became part of the 
national mobilization for war in 1914. However, it developed out of 
transnational exchanges partly brokered by the International Red 
Cross movements. In the emerging war relief programmes, there 
were direct influences between German court and aristocratic 


26 Found in Offen, European Feminisms, 229. 
27 Anne Summers, Angels and Citizens: British Women and Military Nurses, 1854-1914 
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women and their British counterparts in the 1860s and, again, in 
examples of female voluntary relief associations in the early twenti- 
eth century. Here the British leadership looked to German models 
of civilian defence. There is also a shared historiography—of 
neglect. Despite the fact that women were heavily involved in 
patriotic civilian wartime preparation, this ‘movement’, until 
recently, has been omitted in the histories of women’s movements 
in both Britain and Germany. Also they were barely on the radar 
of the contemporary feminist presses in either country. Yet, 
numerically, war-preparation was an impressive mobilization: in 
1912, 680,000 women were in the patriotic women’s associations in 
Germany and they supported about 5,500 trained nursing sisters 
and nearly 8, 500 nurses’ aides. As Anne Summers writes of the 
Volunteer Aid Detachments (VADs) as part of the reorganized 
territorial defence forces in Britain after 1906, they, too, were a 
veritable women’s movement (although run by men, she notes). 
“The numbers involved were large: around 8,000 women by the 
end of 1910, around 26,000 by early 1912, rising gradually to just 
under 50,000 on the eve of the war.’?8 

Under ‘patriotism’, these women claimed new civic roles and 
responsibilities, but their models of participation did not include 
a payback of suffrage. This is perhaps surprising in Britain 
because the original push for trained army nurses had come from 
civil society groups, often with feminist leanings. To be sure, a 
sizeable segment of bourgeois feminist sentiment in both coun- 
tries argued for political citizenship in terms of women’s critical 
contributions to national life, which matched men’s command of 
physical force. But this was not true of a majority of the women 
actually involved in wartime preparations, undergoing the 
medical training, procuring supplies for hospitals, establishing 
convalescent homes, and enacting all manner of ‘relief’ services 
with their male counterparts on city and town streets in prepara- 
tion for future invasion and war. These groups defended gender 
differences and were proud of women’s distinctive and essential 
roles in national defence. The vision carried with it no automatic 
step to democratic politics. 

Pre-war feminist connections to peace are better known in the 
literature than the patriotic groups. In this case, transnational 


28 Jean H. Quataert, Staging Philanthropy: Patriotic Women and the National Imagination in 
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identities extended out into visions of a peaceful international 
order of states. Many feminist organizations supported the work 
of The Hague congresses codifying the laws of war in 1899 and 
1907 with its calls for binding international arbitration. ‘Testifying 
to the growing place of ‘public opinion’ in state foreign policy 
matters, the opening of ‘The Hague Congress in 1899 was met by 
an internationally coordinated women’s demonstration for peace 
organized by the German feminist Margarete Leonore Selenka 
who had close working ties to British and American feminists in 
the international. Response was immediate. A total of 565 ‘public 
assemblies’ took place nearly simultaneously on and around 15 
May, most notably in Britain with 260 meetings and North 
America with 161 gatherings (and there were six demonstrations 
in Germany), but also as far away as Tokyo, thus embracing 
‘women of the three divisions of the world’, in the language of the 
day.?9 Perhaps the broadening horizons helped spread the idea 
that ordinary people could affect grave matters of state. The 
notion was part of new gender consciousness of democratic 
change also in working-class circles. For example, a lead article 
in the ‘Women’s Corner’ in 1907 caught this expectation: ‘Lord 
Beaconsfield once claimed the political sphere for “sovereigns 
and statesmen”. We wish we could retort that it belongs to “all 
mankind”,’ the author notes. Even more directly, in a sharp 
critique in Die Gleichheit on the sentencing of a comrade (Genossin 
Lungwitz) for defaming the colonial troops, the reporter 
dismissed the complaints of German South-West African busi- 
nessmen with the observation: for them, it is simply unverschämt 
(impudent) of the proletariat to have ‘its own political opinion’ 
and offer an ‘independent’ assessment of the situation and events 
in political life.30 

Despite the many sentiments shared by feminists, there 
remained the parallel universes. Socialists in the Second Inter- 
national stood aloof from the self-defined humanitarian efforts to 


29 M. L. Selenka (ed.), Die Internationale Kundgebung der Frauen zur Friedens-Konferenz um 15. 
Mai 1899 (Munich, 1900), pp. ix and xvii (translated simultaneously into English). The 
British organizations hosting demonstrations reflected a mix of liberal, temperance, 
Christian (Bible groups), and labour groups from England, Wales, and Scotland, includ- 
ing support of the WCG. The latter remained generally positive about the work of The 
Hague, even as it developed ties to the cooperative international, with its emphasis on 
sentiment (cooperation) and not law. 

30 Co-operative News, 26 Oct. 1907 and Die Gleichheit, 16 Sept. 1907, Politische 
Rundschau. 
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impose legal restraints on war-making, an illusory undertaking in 
the world of tensions over empire. However, they joined the 
pacifist call for armaments reductions and pushed simultaneously 
for the older anti-militarist goal of a people’s militia to replace 
the state’s professional military. On matters of women and war, 
Zetkin and others put forth two contradictory messages. The 
first, expressed well by Dora Montefiore, acknowledged that 
there was nothing automatic about women’s commitments to 
peace (unlike many middle-class feminists who saw peacemaking 
as inherent in women’s nature). Rather, peace sentiments 
required sustained education on the ties between imperialism 
and war and concrete demonstrations of how the moneys for 
armaments reduced domestic spending on social services and 
raised consumer prices. As an aside, Montefiore also wanted a 
very different history-writing, one that would no longer glorify 
war, generals, and military exploits. Second, the anti-militarist 
rhetoric was increasingly directed to working-class women as 
wives and mothers.°! It was as if the pending war drowned out 
alternative identities and directed the attention of the leadership 
to motherhood alone as the vital source of gendered anti-capital- 
ist mobilization. In practical terms, socialists also claimed the 
right of women, through words and deeds, to participate in 
foreign and domestic policy decision-making including, in the 
years before 1914, large public anti-war demonstrations on the 
streets. It seemed important at the time that German and British 
comrades come together in these peace demonstrations, as if the 
symbol of cross-national unity between the two main rival states 
would produce the expected mass uprising to stop war. 

The outbreak of war sharpened the distinctions between 
women’s work of national defence and the ongoing international 
efforts at revolution and peace. Women’s patriotic groups in both 


31 This shift had already been foreshadowed in Die Gleichheit in 1907 with a new supple- 
ment to the paper, Für unsere Mütter und Hausfrauen and other rubrics such as Fürsorge fiir 
Mutter und Kind and Für unsere Kinder. I am also aware of arguments on the radical potential 
of motherhood, such as that proposed by Temma Kaplan in her work on Spanish anar- 
chism or, in my own reading, of the mothers of the disappeared, who, under human 
rights auspices, have mobilized motherhood for political opposition. Historically, 
however, the socialist position reflected deep ambivalences about women as workers. See, 
particularly, the contributions to David E. Barclay and Eric D. Weitz (eds.), Between Reform 
and Revolution: German Socialism and Communism between 1840 and 1990 (New York, 1998). For 
socialist anti-militarism see Nicholas Stargardt, The German Idea of Militarism: Radical and 
Soctalist Critics, 1866-1914 (Cambridge, 1994). 
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countries helped ensure a relatively smooth mobilization to a war 
footing and supported their nation’s course. They were joined by 
most feminists, whether of the constitutionalist or militant wings 
or the older and younger directions, and by most socialists. As 
the war progressed, however, feminists returned to their pre-war 
suffrage planks. But internationalism remained a vital principle 
of national women’s movements, even promoting transnational 
dialogues for peace in the depths of war.?? No simple line existed 
between adult suffrage and sustained commitment to interna- 
tionalism and peace, but the interconnections of women’s move- 
ments in Britain and Germany had helped make transnational a 
permanent—f ideologically slippery—part of the wider political 
spectrum of views. 


V. Conclusion 


The transnational perspective captures a vital history of personal 
contacts, dialogues, and interactions between members of British 
and German women’s groups at the end of the long nineteenth 
century. It reflects a growing sense of interconnections that was 
central to women’s politics in both national contexts and seen as 
well in the formation of international organizations and interna- 
tional movements such as war relief service under the Red Cross 
and Crescent. In these international arenas there were vital 
debates linking the groups in the two societies in ways that are 
relevant on their own terms and not necessarily as a comparative 
project. Indeed, the major axis of tension within and between the 
feminist movements was adult vs. women’s suffrage; the absolute 
numbers of suffrage societies is, perhaps, less important. 
Comparisons based on a given norm merely reveal the obvious 
(that is, that women’s movements were more integrated into elec- 
toral politics in England than Germany). Undeniably, the 
suffrage debates had a major impact on national politics, leading 
to a long-term restructuring of British party and democratic poli- 
tics by 1918 and to the implementation of universal adult suffrage 
by the socialist-dominated German People’s Representatives at 


32 Documents on the Women’s Peace Congress at The Hague and the International 
Congress of Socialist Women in Berne in 1915 are in Sklar, Schiiler, and Strasser (eds.), 
Social Justice Feminists, 189-96. 
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the start of the so-called German revolution of 1918-19. In 1919 
Germany had the highest number of women parliamentarians in 
Europe, thirty-seven in total; at the time, three women sat in the 
British Parliament and suffrage had been granted only to women 
over 30 years of age.33 

The transnational perspective also has its own historical trajec- 
tories, although it cannot be claimed for ‘peace’ or ‘egalitarian’ 
politics alone. Indeed, in the 1920s, the once militant feminist 
Emmeline Pankhurst took her transnational anti-Communist 
campaign throughout the Atlantic world. With the advantage of 
time, the many transnational mobilizations promoted by the 
internationals set lasting institutional patterns to forge alliances 
across borders for issues and causes not amenable to national 
efforts alone. This study has shown the complexity of women’s 
movements’ activities in public life at the end of the long nine- 
teenth century; their collective history cannot be appropriated 
simplistically for the story of the inevitable march of rights 
claims. But women’s organizations were part of an expanding 
transnational sphere that was slowly transforming the interna- 
tional community of institutions, norms, and laws.** 


33 Silke Hanschke, ‘Der Kampf um das Frauenwahlrecht in Grossbritannien’, in 
Wickert (ed.), Heraus mit dem Frauenwahlrecht, 11. Perspectives provide their own points of 
view, of course. The year 1919 might be an arbitrary date but it is also revealing of the 
limitations of liberalism on matters of gender equality. By 1928, British women had 
achieved full political citizenship. 

34 I have finished a book on the history of the human rights system since 1945 as a 
product of the reciprocal influences of transnational human rights advocacy and the insti- 
tutional, legal, and normative developments at the international level. It is entitled 
Advocating Dignity: Historical Perspectwes on Human Rights Struggles and Global Politics, 1945-2005 
(forthcoming, University of Pennsylvania Press, 2009). 
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As with many other areas of Anglo-German comparative history, 
it is easy to interpret, or misinterpret, the differences in legal 
thought and culture that characterized the two nations before 
1914 through the lens of later developments. Germany’s invasion 
of Belgium in 1914, its indictment for war crimes at the Versailles 
conference, the failure to take root of the Weimar constitution, 
and the flight of many eminent German lawyers to Britain in the 
1930s, all nourished the view that the seeds of illegality and 
contempt for the rule of law had been endemic in many aspects 
of pre-war German history, long before the violence and atroci- 
ties of the Third Reich. For several decades in the mid-twentieth 
century, legal historians in Britain and North America were to 
refer back to Frederick Maitland’s famous Rede lecture of 1901 as 
evidence of the view that, ever since the sixteenth century, the 
reception of Roman law into the various princedoms of Germany 
had laid the long-term foundations for arbitrary state tyranny; a 
fate from which England had been saved, despite the setting-up 
of the Tudor prerogative courts, only by the tenacious independ- 
ence of the English common law.! Similar perceptions and 
contrasts were to be replicated over the course of the twentieth 
century in many more general historical and legal writings, which 
highlighted a range of disparate themes that seemed to interlock 
with and reinforce each other. ‘These themes included the auto- 
cratic elements in the 1871 Imperial German constitution (appar- 
ently so different from British parliamentary democracy); 


! Frederick William Maitland, ‘English Law and the Renaissance’, in Select Historical 
Essays of F. W. Maitland, chosen and introduced by Helen M. Cam (Cambridge, 1957), 
135-51. A more influential edition of this lecture, the text of which was clearly directed to 
a North American as well as British audience, had appeared in Anglo-American Legal Essays 
(Cambridge, 1907), i. 168-203. 
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Bismarck’s repression and marginalization of Catholics and 
Social Democrats in the 1870s and 1880s (apparently so different 
from British incorporation of Progressives, Irish Home-Rulers, 
Lib-Labists, Labourites, and other dissident groups); the cloudy 
idealism of German legal philosophy (by contrast with British 
pragmatism and Benthamite analytical positivism); and the image 
of Germany as having been over many generations a Polizeistaat, 
where societal life was defined by registration and regulation, as 
opposed to the British traditions of juries, lay magistrates, self- 
policing voluntarism, and the overriding principle of the ‘silence 
of the laws’.? 

That such themes were to some extent foreshadowed in 
mutual perceptions of British and German legal cultures before 
1914, and that they bore some relation to certain aspects of insti- 
tutional reality cannot, I think, be denied. English and German 
legal systems around 1900 were in many respects profoundly 
different from each other, as indeed they remain today. English 
common law (though Scottish civil law much less so) was rooted 
in precedent and ongoing reference to case law, while German 
law—although locally varying in different states—was much 
more deeply impregnated by ideas stemming from Roman law 
and by the practice of codification.” Legal procedure, legal 
vocabulary, legal training, and the professional organization of 
law were all very different in the two countries; while frequent 
misunderstandings arose from the fact that certain words that 
superficially appeared equivalent in the two languages, such as 
police/ Polizei, magistrate/ Magistrat, right/ Recht in fact carried 
rather different nuances and shades of substantive meaning.* 


2 i.e. that whatever was not forbidden was legally permitted, often seen as central to 
English notions of ‘negative liberty’. Ironically, English lawyers themselves were highly 
critical of this permissive principle when it was embodied in commercial law legislation of 
the early Wilhelmine Empire, and wrote approvingly when the legislation was tightened 
up in the 1890s (J. F. Iselin, “The New German Law of Unfair Competition’, Law Quarterly 
Review, 13 (1897), 156-64). On wider perceptions of a deep historic gulf between English 
and German conceptions of law and the state, see L. T. Hobhouse, The Metaphysical Theory 
of the State: A Criticism (London, 1918), 5-7, 37-40; Ivor Brown, English Political Theory 
(London, 1920 and 1929); W. Friedmann, ‘Western and German Legal Thought: 
Community or Cleavage?’, Law Quarterly Review, 58 (1942), 257-64; Geoffrey Barraclough, 
The Origins of Modern Germany (Oxford, 1946), 397-433. 

3 Peter Gonville Stein, Roman Law and English Furisprudence, Yesterday and Today: An 
Inaugural Lecture (Cambridge, 1969). It should be noted, however, that Roman law itself 
often included substantial reference to precedent. 

* On problems stemming from the delusive similarity of German and English legal 
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Apart from a small body of judges, parliamentary draughtsmen, 
and stipendiary magistrates, law in England was largely in the 
hands of two independent, self-regulating, and self-employed 
professions and of unpaid Justices of the Peace. In Germany, by 
contrast, the vast majority of lawyers at all different levels were 
employees of the state (a factor seen by some historians as 
endowing German lawyers with a common ‘ideology’, and a self- 
conscious role in ‘state-building’, that was almost wholly absent 
from the legal profession in Great Britain).” English common-law 
judges, moreover, were in theory strictly confined simply to inter- 
preting the law by reference to case law and Acts of Parliament; 
whereas German judges, despite the constraints of codification, 
enjoyed much greater discretion to decide cases with reference to 
what they believed to be intrinsically ‘just’ and ‘right’ (a discre- 
tion disapproved by English observers, who thought a judge’s 
role was not to declare what the law ought to be, but simply to 
pronounce on what it actually was).® 

Other key differences related to the operation of the law in the 
context of everyday life. Apart from the use of ancient and 
cumbersome common-law writs, Britain had no formal system of 
admunistrative law whereby redress could be sought from negligent 
public authorities;’ whereas, like most continental countries, 
Germany had a complex network of special courts and tribunals 
that monitored every aspect of local government and public 
administration. ‘The existence of a much larger agricultural sector 


terminology, see J. W. Salmond, “The Law of Nature’, Law Quarterly Review, 11 (1895), 
121-43. 

> M. John, “The Peculiarities of the German State: Bourgeois Law and Society in the 
Imperial Era’, Past and Present, 119 (1988), 105-31. Whether lawyers in Edwardian Britain 
were in fact so lacking in corporate identity as is suggested by this article seems open to 
question; and certainly English lawyers had been very active in ‘state-building’ in earlier 
periods (e.g. the seventeenth century). 

6 F. E. Bradley, ‘Modern Legislation in the United Kingdom’, Law Quarterly Review, 10 
(1894), 32-3; James Bryce, “The Influence of National Character and Historical 
Environment on the Development of the Common Law’, Law Quarterly Review, 93 (1908), 
22. A more common criticism in Germany itself in the 1900s was the opposite one—i.e 
that German judges were too cautious in using their discretion, and stuck too closely to 
the written letter of the law. 

7 A.V. Dicey, The Law of the Constitution (1886; 6th edn. 1924), 385-6 and passim. Not all 
authorities shared Dicey’s view that England had no droit administratif at all in the pre-1914 
period, only ‘the rule of law’; some argued that the power to issue common law writs 
enabled English judges to regulate public authorities in much the same way as was done 
by administrative tribunals on the Continent (H. W. R. Wade, Administrative Law (Oxford, 


1961), 7-8, 37-70, 97-8, 119-24). 
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in Germany than in Britain, and a much larger finance-and- 
banking sector in Britain than in Germany, necessarily shaped and 
constrained the different ways in which the two systems treated 
certain apparently shared basic liberal principles, such as freedom 
to sell, bequeath, or otherwise dispose of real and personal prop- 
erty. Day-to-day encounters between citizens and legal or public 
authorities were also in many respects very different in the two 
countries, sometimes giving rise to mutual culture shock. 
Edwardian tourists travelling in Germany, for example, were 
amazed and irritated by the need to fill in forms and register with 
the police in every place they visited; while the famous German 
authority on British trade unionism, Dr Schulze-Gaevernitz, wrote 
with similar astonishment about his visit in 1890 to the Newcastle 
Miners’ Gala, where crowds of many thousands were gathered, 
with not a single policeman in sight.2 Moreover, perhaps most 
fundamentally, Edwardian lawyers and laymen alike believed that 
English law was still uniquely distinct from continental law by 
virtue of habeas corpus. This principle remained the ‘Palladium of 
every Englishman’s liberty’, whereby no British subject could be 
imprisoned without trial, throughout the length and breadth of the 
Crown of England’s global dominions.? 

Nevertheless, this essay will suggest that the sense of two 
profoundly antagonistic legal traditions, although not wholly 
unknown at the time, was to be greatly exacerbated and exagger- 
ated in retrospect by the circumstances of the Great War and its 
aftermath. Despite many formal and historical differences, there 
were numerous respects in which both the practical concerns and 
the underlying principles of the two systems before 1914 were 
much closer than was often supposed, as was the mutual inter- 
change of legal ideas. From the 1840s onwards, for example, the 
(belated) emergence of formal legal education in Britain, together 
with the notion that day-to-day legal practice should be linked to 
the study of academic jurisprudence, had been closely influenced 
by German experience.!° Sixty years later the movement for the 


8 William Harbutt Dawson, Germany and the Germans (London, 1894); and id., Germany 
at Home (1908); Gerhart von Schulze-Gaevernitz, Social Peace: A Study of the Trade Union 
Movement in England (London, 1893). 

>? N. Bentwich, ‘Habeas Corpus in the Empire’, Law Quarterly Review, 108 (1911), 
45461. 

10 Sir William S. Holdsworth, History of English Law, 17 vols. (London, 190372), xv. ed. 
A. L. Goodhart and H. L. Hanbury (1952-66), 234-5. 
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reform of German legal education that developed among legal 
practitioners in Frankfurt, Jena, Karlsruhe, and elsewhere was 
similarly to draw upon the much more humanistic and less voca- 
tional model of legal training that had evolved in the interim in 
the law faculties of London, Oxford, and Cambridge.!! The 
English Court of Chancery, rooted in the ‘prerogative’ courts set 
up by the Tudors, still survived into the modern period as a 
largely invisible but nevertheless powerful body that often 
invoked civil law doctrine in dealing with ‘equity’ cases outside 
the purview of the common law. In the newly emerging spheres 
of public and private international law, English jurisprudence 
was almost entirely derived from continental civil-law theorists 
such as Grotius or Vattel, both of whom were regularly cited as 
primary sources by English authorities in this field.!? The most 
eminent of these authorities during the Edwardian period was L. 
F. L. Oppenheim, initially a lecturer at the London School of 
Economics and subsequently Whewell Professor of International 
Law at Cambridge, who was himself a very recent migrant from 
Germany and had been trained in civil law at Berlin, Heidelberg, 
and Göttingen. The period from the 1880s through to 1914 
brought a great deal of such interchange and engagement among 
lawyers and legal reformers in the two countries on many differ- 
ent fronts, ranging from abstract legal philosophy through to the 
day-to- day details of legal procedure and practice. Moreover, 

among legal commentators in England at that time, the balance 
of both legal and moral advantage was by no means viewed as 
being always so decisively in favour of English law and English 
principles as later commentators were inclined to imply. Full 
exploration of this theme would require a far more extensive and 
detailed study than is possible here. But I will try to give a few 
salient examples, relating first to underlying conceptions of legal 
philosophy, secondly to comparative approaches to certain major 


11 Julius Hirschfield, ‘A Law Reform Movement in Germany’, Law Quarterly Review, 115 
(1913), 476-84. Ironically, Edwardian lawyers from Sir Frederick Pollock downwards 
appeared singularly unimpressed by the Anglophile German Law Reform movement of 
the 1900s, which was suspected of trying to undo the German law reforms of the 1870s to 
1890s. The new movement was criticized by Hirschfield as ‘partly induced by the spirit of 
the nervous unrest which in every field pervades the German mind at the present time; 
partly an outcome of the unfortunate Nietzsche Inheritance with its morbidly heroic reva- 
lution of all transmitted values’. 

12 J. Westlake, ‘Is International Law a Part of the Law of England?’, Law Quarterly 
Review, 85 (1906), 14-25. 
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practical legal issues of the period, and thirdly to ways in which 
law in Britain and Germany reflected contrasting national under- 
standings of what constituted ‘civil society’. 


I. Conceptions of Legal Philosophy 


First, then, there is the question of the intellectual and philosoph- 
ical underpinnings of the two legal regimes. Here a convenient 
starting point is the perspective of Frederick Maitland, seen by 
many as Britain’s greatest legal historian, and often portrayed as 
a champion of the pluralism and libertarianism of English 
common-law ideas against the spectre of Romano-German ‘abso- 
lutism’ and ‘continental’ legal tyranny. Maitland’s account of the 
sixteenth-century continental ‘reception’ of Roman civil law, 
given in his 1901 Rede lecture, certainly seemed to imply that— 
without the indomitable presence of the English common law—a 
similar process of legal ‘Romanization’, bringing with it an ideol- 
ogy of autocratic monarchy, might well have formed part of the 
agenda of Henry VIII’s church-and-state revolution of the later 
1530s (the period that Maitland provocatively referred to as the 
‘Henrician terror’).!° This account was to be vehemently 
attacked seventy years later by Sir Geoffrey Elton, who denied 
any intention on the part the King and his ministers to introduce 
Roman law into England; and the question of whether Maitland 
himself had really implied this, and had equated Roman law with 
royal absolutism, remains a matter of some uncertainty.!* Several 
subsequent commentators have suggested that the main thrust of 
the Rede lecture had been not to attack ‘Tudor government per 
se, but simply to draw attention to the unique and surprising 
strength, sophistication, and unity of the common law as a deeply 
entrenched feature of sixteenth-century English national culture. 
This was a strength that was all the more remarkable at a time 
when hundreds of common-law jurisdictions on the Continent, 


13 Maitland, ‘English Law and the Renaissance’. 

14 Geoffrey R. Elton, Studies in Tudor and Stuart Politics and Government (London, 1974). 
The actual text of the Rede lecture suggests that it was something of a jeu d’esprit, meant to 
tease and amuse an audience with a dazzling display of scholarly fireworks. But the fact 
that Henry VIII did go on to establish prerogative courts (among them the notorious Star 
Chamber) some of which had coexisted for centuries with the common law, may suggest 
that Maitland’s speculations were not wholly fanciful. 
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and particularly among the petty princedoms of Germany, were 
collapsing in the face of the very powerful rationalizing pressures 
of the Renaissance-inspired revival of Roman law.!° What is 
most notable about this debate from the standpoint of the current 
study, however, is that it appears to have given some currency to 
the view that Maitland himself was a mouthpiece for late- 
Victorian juristic anti-Germanism. An unbiased reading of his 
wider writings suggests that, if anything, the exact opposite was 
the case. Maitland was a fluent Germanist, many of his jurispru- 
dential writings first appeared in German academic journals, he 
was a vigorous mediator of current German legal ideas and prac- 
tices to a British audience, and he was strongly committed to the 
view that, far from being antithetical, the contrasting histories of 
German and English law over many centuries actively comple- 
mented and helped to make sense of each other.!® 

Maitland was thus perfectly well aware, as indeed were many 
of his legal-theory contemporaries, that the stark antithesis 
posited in some circles between modern English and modern 
Romano-German legal thought was a false one.!” On the 
contrary it seemed that, particularly in recent times, almost the 
reverse was true. The ‘Teutonic’, common-law roots of German 
jurisprudential thought had undergone a massive scholarly resur- 
rection over the course of the nineteenth century, with much 
modern German jurisprudence being neither exclusively 
Germanic nor exclusively Roman, but a sophisticated fusion of 
the two. This synthesis had been exemplified in the works of the 
German jurists, Anton Thibaut and Friedrich Karl von Savigny, 
and was to be powerfully transmitted into English thought 
through the writings of Sir Henry Maine, and through Maine’s 
all-pervasive model of the history of law as a process of continu- 
ous evolution ‘from status to contract’.!® And likewise, or 
conversely, English judges since the later sixteenth century had 


15 For a general review of the Rede lecture debate, see Dafydd Jenkyns, ‘English Law 
and the Renaissance. Eighty Years On: In Defence of Maitland’, Journal of Legal History, 2 
(1981), 107-38. 

16 “Trust and Corporation’, in H. A. L. Fisher (ed.), The Collected Papers of Frederick 
William Maitland (Cambridge, 1911), iii. esp. 322-32. 

17 Bryce, ‘Influence of National Character’, 9-25. 

'8 H. A. D. Phillips, "The German Code of Criminal Procedure’, Law Quarterly Review, 
10 (1894), 18-21; J. Geztler, ‘Law, History, and the Social Sciences: Intellectual Traditions 
of Late Nineteenth and Early Twentieth Century Europe’, in M. Lobban and A. Lewis 
(eds.), Law and History, Current Legal Issues, 6 (Oxford, 2003), 215-63. 
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been systematically importing Roman and modern civil-law 
ideas into the English common law, particularly in the areas of 
commercial law and contract.!?” Indeed many prominent late- 
Hanoverian and Victorian judges and jurists were Scotsmen who 
had been trained in both common-law and civil-law systems, and 
were thus peculiarly equipped to deal with the tensions between 
legal tradition and the practical needs of advanced economic 
modernity. 

Moreover, many of the masterminds of nineteenth-century 
English jurisprudential thought, notably Jeremy Bentham and 
John Austin, had been not exponents and admirers but root-and- 
branch critics of what they perceived as the muddled gothic 
methodology of the common law. (Austin in particular was 
imbued with ‘Romanist’ and ‘civilian’ ideas gathered from his 
sojourns in various German universities).2° And, concurrently, 
many British ‘utilitarian’ and ‘positivist’ conceptions of law had 
been widely disseminated among German lawyers, particularly 
through the writings and lectures of Rudolph von Ihering (a 
theorist sometimes referred to as ‘the German Bentham’, and 
famous in his day not merely as an eminent jurist but as a master 
of witty popularization).2! Indeed, much nineteenth-century 
German legal philosophy was very much closer to English posi- 
tivism in outlook than to the ‘cloudy idealism’ often ascribed to it 
by later English commentators. Such points seem to indicate a 
considerable degree of intellectual interchange between German 
and British legal ideas over a long period. And certainly in much 
late-Victorian and Edwardian political and constitutional 
thought, it was frequently not the German version of Roman law 
but the post-Napoleonic version practised in the French Third 
Republic that was equated with legal arbitrariness and tyranny. 
It was this latter model of ‘civil law’, with its deep hostility to all 
forms of corporate and associational life unlicensed by the state 
(what Maitland called its ‘pulverising, macadamising tendency’) 
that was seen as posing the starkest challenge to nineteenth- 


'9 Luigi Mocca, ‘English Law Attitudes to the “Civil Law” ’, Journal of Legal History, 2 
(1981), 157-68; Gino Gorla and Luigi Moccia, ‘A “Revisiting” of the Comparison between 
“Continental Law” and “English Law” (Sixteenth to Nineteenth Century)’, Joumal of Legal 
History, 2, (1981 ), 143-55. 

20 Wilfred Rumble, ‘John Austin’, Oxford DNB, accessed 10 Mar. 2007. 

21 Rudolph von Ihering, Der Zweck im Recht, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1877); and id., Law in Daily 
Life (English trans.; Oxford, 1904). 
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century English understandings of the rule of law and to English 
conceptions of personal liberty.?? 


II. Practical Legal Issues 


All this suggests that subsequent twentieth-century perceptions of 
a profound gulf between pre-1914 English and German jurispru- 
dential ideas, and of the cultures that encircled them, while not 
wholly false, were nevertheless greatly overemphasized. Was the 
same true of the more tangible and practical spheres of the law? 
Legal theorists, in this as in any other period, had every reason to 
be interested in intellectual developments beyond their own 
national boundaries, but this was not necessarily true of day-to- 
day legal practitioners. Nevertheless, throughout the later 
Victorian and Edwardian periods there was a constant stream of 
commentary in Britain on the many legal changes taking place in 
Germany, and particularly on the long series of experiments in 
Imperial codification, conflict-resolution, and harmonization of 
the laws of the different constituent German states that followed 
the founding of the German Empire in 1871. Prominent among 
English interpreters of these changes was Maitland himself, 
together with Sir Frederick Pollock, the editor of the Oxford- 
based Law Quarterly Review, and a group of London-based barris- 
ters at the Law Society and the Inns of Court, all of whom 
regularly wrote for legal and popular journals on practical devel- 
opments in German law. (This latter group included several 
lawyers of German and German-Jewish origin, such as Ernst 
Schuster, Julius Hirschfield, and J. F. Iselin, all of them natural- 
ized Britons who retained strong family and business connections 
with Wilhelmine Germany). Much of this commentary was 
almost uniformly admiring and favourable in tone. The long- 
term effects of the German Code of Criminal Procedure of 1877, 
the Code of Civil Procedure of the same year, and, above all, the 
famous Civil Code of 1896, were all widely contrasted with the 


22 Fisher (ed.), The Collected Papers of Frederick William Maitland, iti. 311; Dicey, Law of the 
Constitution, 120-32, 326-32, 341-60. See also Thomas Barclay, “The Status of British 
Companies in France’, Law Quarterly Review, 13 (1897), 426-31, on what was seen as the far 
greater hostility of French law to British commercial interests than was found in dealings 
with Germany. 
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legal situation in Britain, where a constant stream of new statutes 
from the 1880s, together with a vast explosion of badly drafted 
private-bill legislation, was seen at the end of the century as 
threatening to bring the common-law system to its knees.?° 
Moreover, this admiration extended not just to the stream- 
lined rationality of the German codification movement, but also 
to much of its substantive content. H. A. D. Phillips, writing on 
the German Code of Criminal Procedure fifteen years after its 
introduction, portrayed it as combining the procedural simplicity 
of Roman law with the common-law virtues of putting the rights 
of the individual before those of society (indeed Phillips feared 
the code might have gone too far in ‘sacrificing the interests of 
the prosecution to those of the defence’).2* Ernst Schuster, 
reviewing the new German patent legislation of 1892, praised 
German developments in commercial law for exactly the oppo- 
site reason, namely, that by contrast with English law, ‘the 
leading idea of the German system is that patents should above 
all be governed by considerations of public policy . . . and the 
interest of public welfare’.2° Four years later the German Civil 
Code, dealing with all aspects of private law throughout the 
German Empire, was to be greeted with well-nigh universal 
acclaim among legal commentators in Britain (the only caveats 
coming from those uneasy about the priority given to ‘national- 
ity’ rather than ‘domicile’ in determining matters of citizenship, 
which was seen as jarring with modern trends in ‘the spirit of 
international jurisprudence’).2° To Ernst Schuster the Civil 
Code was a triumphant symbol of German’s emergence into 
economic and institutional modernity, achieved in the teeth of 
factious opposition from ‘Germanists’, racists, ultramontanes, 
socialists, feminists, and head-in-the-sand romantics, the latter 
yearning for ‘a return to the time when status was everything 
and contract was nothing’.*” By other English authorities the 
Code was heralded as a breakthrough for equality of the sexes 
and the matrimonial rights of women, in marked contrast to the 


23 F., E. Bradley, ‘Modern Legislation in the United Kingdom’, Law Quarterly Review, 10 
(1894), 34-8. 

24 Phillips, “The German Code of Criminal Procedure’, 16-31. 

25 E. Schuster, “The New German Patent Act’, Law Quarterly Review, 8 (1892), 76-83. 

26 Julius Hirschfield, ‘De Nicols v. Curlieer and the New German Law’, Law Quarterly 
Review, 13 (1897), 288-91. 

27 E. Schuster, “The German Civil Code’, Law Quarterly Review, 12 (1896), 17-35. 
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powerful elements of canon law, ‘couverture’, and gender bias 
that were still predominant within the English common law.?® 
Most lyrical of all was the response of Maitland (again perhaps 
surprisingly so, in view of Maitland’s well-known admiration for 
the German corporatist theorist, Otto von Gierke, who had been 
one of the Civil Code’s fiercest critics). To Maitland the Civil 
Code was an exemplary embodiment of ‘civic virtue’, not just 
because of its successful reform of private, associational, and 
family law, but because of the civilized process of nationwide 
popular consultation and serious intellectual debate through 
which the reform had taken place. What a contrast, he 
remarked, with English law and, above all, with English property 
law, where nothing was ever reformed or repealed, but just 
‘added to’, and which was ‘full of rules which no one would 
enact nowadays unless he were in a lunatic asylum’. ‘Our 
German neighbours have brought their law up to date, and are 
facing modern times with modern ideas, modern machinery, 
modern weapons . . . Gould anything of the same be said of us? 
... I wish that I could think so.’?? 

One of the main constituents of the British complaints about 
German contempt for legality that set in after 1914 was the 
German attitude to international law. As was suggested above, 
international law had been a very underdeveloped area of English 
law for most of the nineteenth century, and had only begun to 
take shape as an academic discipline under the influence of 
Professor Lassa Oppenheim in the 1890s and 1900s. Oppenheim’s 
wartime comments on legal issues raised by the war, including his 
condemnation of the German invasion of Belgium, were to be 
delivered in tones of scrupulous academic impartiality; but this 
was far from being the case with many other legal contributors to 
the wartime debate, both British and German.*° Recollections of 
German obstructiveness at the pre-war Hague conferences and 


28 Julius Hirschfield, “The Law of Divorce in England and in Germany’, Law Quarterly 
Review, 13 (1897), 395405. 

29 “The Making of the German Civil Code’, in Fisher (ed.), The Collected Papers of 
Frederick William Maitland, iii. 374-88. 

30 Oppenheim was himself attacked in a paper to the Grotius Society by the British 
international lawyer, Professor J. H. Morgan, who accused him of having introduced the 
‘insidious German conception’ of ‘war terror’ into English law (whereby invaded nations 
had to obey the laws of their conquerors) and thus legitimizing ‘the illegalities practised by 
the German Government in Belgium’ (L. Oppenheim, ‘On War Terror’, Law Quarterly 
Review, 33 (1917), 266-86). 
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other similar international gatherings figured prominently in 
British legal writings from 1914; and German maltreatment of the 
Belgians, together with submarine attacks on merchant shipping, 
were frequently cited as all-of-a-piece with Germany’s failure to 
cooperate in pre-war efforts to promote an international frame- 
work that might have averted, or at least mitigated, possible 
armed conflict. And German lawyers for their part denounced 
British seizure of contraband as ‘a deliberate fraudulent system of 
representing rules of English law as being in conformity with the 
Law of Nations’. Such a perversion of international law was 
deemed to have legitimized submarine attacks on British 
merchant vessels, which might henceforth be treated ‘like a man 
of war or an auxiliary cruiser’ and ‘sunk without warning’, with 
its crew ‘treated as pirates’. English law in general was now 
portrayed by German commentators as part of a new ‘Anglo- 
American’ system that was threatening to usurp the established 
Law of Nations. And particularly bitter were attacks on ‘German 
Jurists in the Enemy Camp’, directed against those lawyers of 
German origin settled in England, who over the previous quarter 
of a century had been so active in mediating awareness of ideas 
and practical developments in Germany into English legal and 
political culture.?! 

Such writings were fraught with bitterness on both sides; yet 
they were quite unrepresentative of the kind of exchanges that 
had taken place between lawyers in the two countries even in the 
immediately pre-war period. British lawyers in the 1goos did not 
identify Germans as markedly more obstructive in international 
negotiations than their counterparts in other countries; and 
German lawyers had not complained of the rise of a sinister 
Anglo-American conspiracy to pervert international law. Despite 
the rise of an international ‘arbitration’ movement since the mid- 
nineteenth century, and the convening of the Hague conferences 
in 1899 and 1907, there had been a marked reluctance among all 
participating nations even to contemplate the yielding up of any 


31 E. Schuster, “The Effect of War on the German Legal Mind’, Law Quarterly Review, 
124 (1915), 439-46. Schuster was reviewing three articles that had appeared in the leading 
German law journal, Deutsche Juristenzeitung, in July 1915. These were “The Conception of 
War in Anglo-American Law’, by Professor Albrecht Mendelssohn-Bartholdy; 
‘Submarine Warfare against England’, by Dr Scholz of the Berlin Court of Appeal; and 
“German Jurists in the Enemy Camp’, by Dr Otto Liebmann. 
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element of national sovereignty to an international body. The 
1890s and 1900s had seen the conclusion of a number of ‘bilat- 
eral’ agreements between individual nations for the purpose of 
settling interstate disputes; and in most countries by the mid- 
1900s there was some degree of willingness to consider the 
submission of such disputes to voluntary arbitration. But rejec- 
tion of the notion that arbitration should be in any way compul- 
sory, particularly where questions of ‘vital interests’ and ‘national 
honour’ were involved, was well-nigh universal.?? Germany was 
not one of the initial ten signatories of the Hague convention of 
1899, but neither was Great Britain. Indeed a few years later 
Germany actually signed some months ahead of Britain, where 
much orthodox legal opinion was inclined to dismiss the arbitra- 
tion movement as ‘Cloudcuckootown’, or as ‘a sort of concession 
of practical men to popular sentiment . . . or popular igno- 
rance’.?? The city of Berlin acted as host to the annual confer- 
ence of the International Law Association in 1906; and at this 
meeting there was much discussion on the law relating to contra- 
band of war, on the treatment of neutral and mercantile ships in 
wartime, and on what kind of goods and resources either on land 
or sea should be treated as having potential military significance 
(Germany itself, for example, had strongly protested against 
British exports of coal to France during the Franco-Prussian war, 
which the British had insisted were merely routine commercial 
transactions).”* Unsurprisingly, maritime nations tended to have 
a very different slant on these matters from land-based ones, with 
Britain wanting to retain a far greater freedom for the Royal 
Navy to board and inspect neutral ships than seemed reasonable 
to many of its continental neighbours. It may well have been 
Germany’s objections at these pre-war conferences to British 
views of what constituted legitimate “contraband of war’ that lay 
behind later suggestions that Germany had deliberately sabo- 
taged pre-war efforts to establish a binding framework of arbitra- 
tion and international law. But in all these discussions many 
different nations—the United States, France, Italy, Russia, 


32 T. E. Holland, “The Hague Conference of 1907’, Law Quarterly Review, 93 (1908), 
76-9. 
33 Ibid. 77; Thomas Barclay, “The Hague Court and Vital Interests’, Law Quarterly 
Review, 82 (1905), 109-10. 

34 W. R. Kennedy, ‘Contraband of War’, Law Quarterly Review, 93 (1908), 59775. 
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Japan, and certainly Great Britain—were at times intransigent 
about what often appeared quite trivial matters of ‘vital national 
interest’ (a fact often noted about the policies of their own 
governments by lawyers at the time). A quite different perspec- 
tive on this question might emerge from diplomatic and high- 
political sources; but the evidence of legal writings in the late 
pre-war period suggests it was only with hindsight that German 
and British commentators began mutually to perceive each other 
as the treacherous and irrational subverters of international law. 


III. Concepts of Civil Society 


How far were similarities and differences in contemporary 
perceptions of law in the two countries at the turn of the nine- 
teenth/twentieth centuries reflected in the wider construction of 
what has become known as ‘civil society’? The very posing of this 
question is in some degree tendentious, since it raises echoes of 
debates of the 1960s and 1970s which suggested that events in 
recent German history had been predetermined by an earlier 
failure to generate a genuine ‘civil society’, on a par with that of 
other developed nations, particularly Great Britain.*° Yet ‘civil 
society’, or bürgerliche Gesellschaft, has many meanings, and the 
answer to this question hinges at least in part on the kind of civil 
society the interrogator has in mind. The language of the 
Wilhelmine and Edwardian periods is not in itself particularly 
helpful in this respect, since in neither country was the concept of 
‘civil society’ a central theme of public debate at the time, and 
the minority of Britons who used the term did so with quite 
different institutional arrangements in mind from their German 
counterparts. Moreover, the German adjective bürgerlich had 
commercial and class connotations that were almost entirely 
absent from the English word ‘civil’. In Britain, the notion of a 
civil society still carried the classical connotation of a constitu- 
tionally based, law-abiding, political regime, rooted in what 
British jurists such as Dicey called ‘the rule of law’.°® The task of 


35 The classic work on this theme remains Ralf Dahrendorf, Society and Democracy in 
Germany (Munich, 1965; English trans. 1968). 

36 This was the sense in which ‘civil society’ had been used by classical authors such as 
Cicero, by early modern authors such as Hooker, Hobbes, Locke, and Adam Smith, and 
by Victorian liberals such as J. S. Mill and Lord Acton. The term was little used in 
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such a regime was to maintain a legal environment in which 
economic enterprise, voluntary action, self-governing associa- 
tions, and personal freedom could flourish; but such outcomes 
were seen as the product of a properly ordered ‘civil society’, not as 
its constituent parts. In Germany, by contrast, the term had 
come to be applied in the much narrower sense used by Hegel 
and Marx; it meant the largely economic institutions of business 
transactions and market society, operating under the reified 
umbrella of an official Rechtsstaat, which regulated, policed, and 
legislated for, but was not itself part of, the sphere of ‘civil 
society’. In the German ‘revisionist’ debates of the 1890s Eduard 
Bernstein had suggested a new concept of Zwilgesellschaft that 
would enable Social Democrats to endorse the possibility of law- 
abiding state institutions, without the implication (central to 
orthodox Marxism) that such institutions merely preserved the 
private interests of a ‘bourgeois’ ruling class.°’ Bernstein’s new 
terminology was not to find favour until a very much later date in 
European history; nevertheless it was very close to the model of 
‘civil society’ that was commonly understood by users of the term 
in late-Victorian and Edwardian Britain. 

Implicit in these contrasting terminologies were quite different 
national conceptions of the overall relationship between law, 
society, and the state (differences that were scarcely surprising, 
given that the constituent parts of British state and the English 
common law had been evolving over many hundreds of years, 
whereas Germany as a political and law-making unit had been 
artificially manufactured only a couple of decades earlier). In 
much retrospective analysis of the two regimes, later British 
commentators and even some Germans inclined to the view that 
British experience of civil society in the turn-of-the-century epoch 
had constituted healthy and progressive historical normality, 


Edwardian political thought, except by corporatist theorists such as Maitland and J. N. 
Figgis, who restated the classical usage with crystal clarity. This was that the state was one 
‘society’ or ‘societas? among many, each of which had its own special function. The special 
function of the state (i.e. ‘civil society’) was to maintain a framework of law and civil 
order, which made it possible for other specialist ‘societies’ (such as churches, trade 
unions, companies, friendly societies, etc.) to get on with managing their own special func- 
tions. It was only with the revival of discussion of civil society since the 1970s that English 
usage came to equate ‘civil society’ with ‘voluntary’ or ‘non-governmental’ associations 
(i.e the exact opposite of the original use of the term). 
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whereas that of Germany had been inherently distorted and 
pathological. This theme was launched as early as the autumn of 
1914 by the ubiquitous W. H. Dawson, whose well-timed study 
What is Wrong with Germany? claimed to find the answer in their 
‘false conception of civil society’. By this he meant that nothing 
ever happened in German society without prior intervention and 
control by the all-enveloping state, a theme that clearly antici- 
pated many other wartime and later studies.”® German commen- 
tators by contrast, including some who only a few years before 
had been warm admirers of English legal and political institutions, 
now viewed the common law as a sinister tool of world commer- 
cial hegemony, and the ‘civilization’ of parliamentary democracy 
as plutocratic and shallow.°° 

Yet, as with more technical commentary on the legal charac- 
teristics of the two regimes, such accounts were often strangely at 
odds with pre-war mutual perceptions recorded at the time. 
Indeed, Dawson himself had published more than twenty books 
since the 1880s on all aspects of German social, administrative, 
legal, and cultural life, in which (despite some misgivings about 
social regimentation) his account of relations between govern- 
ment agencies, civic bodies, and private citizens had been in 
many respects positive and favourable. As we have seen, the 
efforts of the German Imperial government since the 1870s to 
rationalize and codify Germany’s disparate legal and economic 
institutions had been widely greeted in Britain not as alarming 
extensions of state interference, but as praiseworthy experiments 
in economic liberalism and institutional ‘modernization’. 
Likewise in the sphere of voluntary association, numerous late- 
Victorian and Edwardian private charities and philanthropic 
activities drew their inspiration and their practical models from 
the many large and small welfare organizations that flourished in 
the towns and cities of Wilhemine Germany (bodies that had 
themselves often modelled their policies on British social and 
charitable experiments earlier in the century).*° Moreover, far 


38 William Harbutt Dawson, What is Wrong with Germany? (London, 1914); and 
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39 e.g, Ferdinand Tönnies, Der englische Staat und der deutsche Staat (Berlin, 1917). 
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from seeing initiatives by the state as hostile to voluntary action, 
many Edwardian visitors to Wilhelmine Germany (including 
Dawson himself) returned to England deeply enthused by the 
possibilities of German-style joint partnerships between volun- 
tary agencies and the state, in such areas as the development of 
cottage hospitals, special schools for disabled children, legal 
advice schemes, prevention of vagrancy, and provision for the 
unemployed.*! Despite the supposed alienation of German 
Social Democrats from the institutions of the Wilhelmine state, 
many visitors were also impressed by the very large numbers of 
German workers including members of the German Social 
Democratic Party (SPD), who served as representatives on the 
managing committees of civic labour exchanges and contribu- 
tory national insurance. Indeed the deliberate replication of the 
German model of worker-participation in the provision of public 
welfare was to become a major theme of New Liberal social legis- 
lation at the end of the Edwardian era. Similar civic engagement 
was noted in many other spheres, a 1904 study by the Scottish 
Board of Education into primary and secondary schools in Berlin 
noting with astonishment the high level of parental involvement 
in school management, not only in prosperous Charlottenburg, 
but in many poorer areas of the city (a degree of participation 
that was seen as inconceivable in similar schools in Britain).*? 
There were also parallel developments in potentially more coer- 
cive spheres. Both Britain and Germany in the 1890s and 1900s 
saw a great wave of enthusiasm for the building of public and 
private residential units for the segregation of vulnerable and 
disadvantaged groups (orphans, the disabled, epileptics, the 
mentally ill, etc.) and an unusually high proportion of the popu- 
lation living in some kind of ‘institution’.*° In both countries such 


(London, 1873); D. F. Schloss, Agencies and Methods for Dealing with the Unemployed (London, 
1904); William Henry Beveridge, Unemployment: A Problem of Industry (London, 1908); E. P. 
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developments were supported by very similar progressively 
minded groups, and involved a considerable degree of extended 
legal and professional powers over the lives of inmates (remind- 
ing one that there were many socio-legal trends of the period that 
transcended the boundaries of both liberal and more authoritar- 
lan states). 


IV. Conclusion 


Such themes and examples could be developed in much greater 
detail than there is room for here. Clearly there were some 
profound differences in important areas of both legal and associ- 
ational life that have scarcely been touched upon in this essay, 
such as constitutional law, legal procedures, the status of corpo- 
rations, and the subjective understanding in both cultures of 
what was meant by personal and group freedom. Likewise the 
contrasting structures of criminal, administrative, and family law 
under the two regimes merit much further attention from histori- 
ans. Constitutional studies of the period have often focused on 
the far greater degree of arbitrary power that lay in the hands of 
the German Emperor, compared with the more complex, multi- 
faceted, and low-key conception of sovereignty (as located in the 
king-in-parliament), that had evolved in Great Britain. The quite 
different outcomes of the outwardly very similar fiscal-cum- 
constitutional deadlocks that faced both states between ıgıo and 
1912 were a direct reflection of these very different constructions 
of that ultimate authority. But it should be noted that, through- 
out the period in which many historians believe the Kaiser was 
trying to restore a regime of ‘absolute’ and ‘personal’ kingship, 
his legal advisers and, indeed, the whole German legal profession 
were engaged in a programme of legal, commercial, and social 
‘modernization’ much more radical and far-reaching than 
anywhere else in Europe. Moreover, the fact that a nation’s 
constitution endowed its head of state with certain arbitrary 
powers did not in itself preclude the possibility of that nation 
being a ‘civil society’, since no one ever made this point about the 


Hospital Statistics, 1861-1938 (London, 1966), passim. Pinker suggests that the census of 1911 
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large residue of prerogative powers still available to the king’s 
ministers in Britain (nor, for that matter, about the discretionary 
powers very explicitly held by presidents of the United States). It 
seems reasonable to suggest that what is being compared here is 
not the presence of ‘civil society’ in Edwardian Britain and its 
absence in Wilhelmine Germany, but two different variants of 
the same phenomenon: variants that in both countries were, 
unsurprisingly, historically and culturally specific, and (if meas- 
ured by some abstract ideal of civil society) structurally flawed. 

A central theme of this essay has been the remarkable degree of 
intellectual exchange, and interest in each other’s ideas and 
systems, that prevailed within the legal professions and allied 
spheres in both countries throughout the Wilhelmine and 
Edwardian periods. These interactions coincided with a growing 
culture of internationalism, and with tentative attempts to develop 
an institutional framework for the Law of Nations among lawyers 
in many countries. In legal circles the kind of long-standing 
cultural suspicions, antagonisms, and anticipations of future catas- 
trophe, uncovered by some other contributors to this volume, 
were conspicuous by their absence. Both British and German 
lawyers were deeply conscious of the part played in the shaping of 
their legal systems by long centuries of intellectual and institu- 
tional ‘evolution’; an awareness sharpened by the fact that 
detailed and professional knowledge about history—and particu- 
larly about legal and constitutional history—was being more 
widely disseminated than at any earlier period. Moreover, these 
perspectives were often reinforced (for example, in the writings of 
Maitland and Ihering) by a deeply intellectual, even aesthetic, 
commitment to the underlying philosophies and technical refine- 
ments of their respective national traditions. By comparison with 
strong national awareness, however, issues of race were almost 
never mentioned in legal discussion of the period, which seems 
perhaps surprising in a period of rising racial awareness in wider 
popular culture. The attack launched by the distinguished Berlin 
legal journal, Deutsche Juristenzeitung in July 1915 against unpatriotic 
‘Anglo-Germans’ who supported the cause of Great Britain, 
specifically singled out Lassa Oppenheim and Ernst Schuster for 
particular vilification.** But the journal made no adverse mention 
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of the fact that they and many other Anglo-German lawyers were 
of Jewish origin. And in fact it scarcely could have done so, 
because the editors and proprietor of the journal were themselves 
German Jews, and all but one of the offensive articles were 
written by Jewish lawyers who were totally committed to the 
German cause. One of the most intensely patriotic of these 
authors was the internationally renowned Albrecht Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy, Professor of Law at Leipzig, who was the generator 

of the theory that there was an ‘Anglo-American’ conspiracy 
designed to impose ‘common law’ principles upon international 
law. And the author of “German Jurists in the Enemy Camp’ was 
the journal’s publisher and proprietor, Dr Otto Liebmann, whose 
intense devotion to German nationalism was later to lead him to 
active support for the rise of Adolf Hitler. Nineteen years later, 
however, the Deutsche Juristenzeitung was to be confiscated by the 
Nazis and transferred to a Gentile publishing house, while 
Professor Mendelssohn Bartholdy was forced to flee, first to Balliol 
College, Oxford, and thence to North America.*? Such wholly 
unforeseen and tragic outcomes further underline the pitfalls of 
reading ideas and attitudes of the 1890s and 1900s in the light of 
evidence drawn from later historical events. 
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‘A perverse determination to break the law’: 


Dealing with the Habitual Offender 


SABINE FREITAG 


Habitual criminals were not a discovery of the late nineteenth 
century. And they were certainly not a phenomenon restricted to 
Edwardian England or Wilhelmine Germany. Since the First 
International Penal and Penitentiary Congress held in London in 
1872, habitual criminals had been on an international agenda. 
But it was only at the turn of the twentieth century that they 
became prominent in public debates and especially in the discus- 
sions of British and German penal reformers, in whose opinion 
the very existence of habitual criminals was the most striking 
demonstration of the failure of their own legal and penal systems. 
In both countries the habitual criminal incarnated social fears, 
generating a certain feeling of unease and anxiety as a result of 
the many social changes witnessed by contemporaries in 
Edwardian England and Wilhelmine Germany. Growing social 
tensions were accompanied by diminishing public confidence in 
the judiciary and the prison administration. In this climate crime 
was perceived not only as an anti-social act typical of the lower 
classes, but as a symptom of deteriorating circumstances. “The 
retention of a compact mass of habitual criminals in our midst is 
a growing stain on our civilisation’,! noted the Departmental 
Committee on prisons in 1895. 

In Wilhelmine Germany and Edwardian England an urgent 
need was felt for a fundamental change in the penal system. But 
although it seems as if the two countries came up with similar 
solutions, which were often discussed within the internationally 


The quotation in the title is from Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, ‘Memorandum as to Certain 
Proposed Changes in the Penal Servitude System’, app. 3: Professional Criminals, 
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well-connected community of penal reformers, these similarities 
were only superficial. Different cultural, political, and legal needs 
produced different concepts and strategies for dealing with habit- 
ual criminals. This essay examines the cultural and scientific 
settings in which the image of the habitual criminal arose, looks 
at the groups that dominated the discussions, and presents the 
solutions that were found. In doing so, it attempts to show what 
the justifications put forward for these solutions reveal about the 
inner logic of thought and argument on legal and penal matters 
in both countries. The essay concludes that as a result of different 
requirements, the intellectual exchange between Edwardian 
England and Wilhelmine Germany was limited. 


I. A Creation of Statistics 


More than anything else, the habitual offender was created by 
the greater use of statistics. Recognition of recidivism as a 
growing problem all over Europe was a direct result of the 
increasing exchange of information between police departments, 
prison administrations, and the courts. It was also the outcome of 
a more reliable identification system created with the introduc- 
tion of fingerprinting and Bertillon’s anthropometric measure- 
ment system at the turn of the century.* Crime statistics, which 
had existed since the early decades of the nineteenth century, 
became more sophisticated in its final quarter.* In 1893 the 
English Judicial Statistics listed for the first time in detail the 
number of previous convictions recorded against the total 


2 For the history of methods of identification see Peter Becker, Dem Täter auf der Spur 
(Darmstadt, 2005); id., “Vom “Haltlosen” zur “Bestie”: Das polizeiliche Bild des 
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(Cambridge, Mass., 2001); Milos Vec, Die Spur des Täters: Methoden der Identifikation in der 
Kriminalıstik 1879 bis 1933 (Baden-Baden, 2002); Anne M. Joseph, ‘Anthropometry, the 
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number of people convicted.* The Ariminalstatistik für das Deutsche 
Reich, published from 1882, listed the type and number of previ- 
ous convictions, and the length of sentences.° 

Contemporaries in Germany and England alike were well 
aware of the limits of a medium that could not present a real 
picture of crime. But despite the scepticism about statistics, 
British reformers and German jurists missed no opportunity to 
use statistics and the evidence they provided to support their own 
arguments. ‘In the face of the statistics’, wrote the prison chaplain 
William Douglas Morrison,’ one of the most prolific writers on 
prison reform in England, in 1894, ‘it must be acknowledged that 
recidivism is on the increase.’ He, for example, concluded from 
the statistics that the English judges’ ‘spirit of mildness’ had led to 
recidivism reflected in the fact that the length of the average 
sentence had been ‘immensely reduced in recent years’.? The 
prominent jurist Franz von Liszt, initiator of the penal reform 
movement in Germany, argued in the same way. To him, the 
criminal statistics of Imperial Germany demonstrated ‘irrefutably’ 
that recidivism was on the increase.!® Using official statistics from 
Wiirttemberg and estimates from Prussian prison statistics he 
declared it a fact ‘that recidivists form the majority of criminals, 
and that incorrigibles form the majority of recidivists’.!! Liszt 
treated these figures like facts in order to strengthen his argument: 
“The figures are self-evident. They prove that our treatment of 


* Gladstone Report, 9. 
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recidivists is completely wrong and intolerable; they prove that at 
least half of all people in and out of prison in one year are incorri- 
gible habitual criminals. It does not make sense to spend good 
money on the reformation of these people.’!? Particularly in the 
German context, the habitual, professional, and incorrigible crim- 
inal was a creature primarily defined by numbers. Offences were 
counted, registered, linked, and interpreted. The repetition of 
offences was considered a characteristic of the criminal. To be 
convicted of a number of similar offences was regarded as indica- 
tive of the status of incorrigible, habitual criminal. ‘This conclu- 
sion was also drawn by Prussian prison officials, who had started 
to keep their own statistics on habitual criminals in 1894.!9 

When the Gladstone Committee was appointed in 1894 to 
enquire into the English prison system, it also enlisted statistics 
on recidivism to demonstrate that the prison system was failing as 
a deterring agency and actually producing habitual criminals. 
The committee took account of the fact that the increase in the 
number of recidivists could be the result of improved identifica- 
tion methods, and kept in mind that there had actually been a 
real and substantial fall in crime rates.!* Nevertheless, becoming 
a ‘hardened criminal’ was seen by the committee as a conditional 
process triggered mainly by the prison regime itself. ‘The more 
often offenders had been in prison, the more probable it was that 
they would return to their criminal careers. Statistics now 
provided quasi-scientific backing for this assumption,!> and 
Franz von Liszt repeated this argument during a lecture on 
‘Professional Crime’ in 1goo.!® 

However, using the same argument did not necessarily indi- 
cate the same intention. The Gladstone Committee saw recidi- 
vism simply as one argument to show that the prison system was 
doing something wrong in treating prisoners as if they were 
‘incorrigible and irreclaimable’,!’ crushing their ‘self-respect’, 
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and starving ‘all moral instincts’ the prisoner might possess.!® For 
those who, in the course of several sentences, had become hard- 
ened criminals—and nobody questioned this possibility—it 
seemed necessary to create a new form of sentence because it was 
obvious that the regular prison regime did not work for these 
offenders. Liszt, on the other hand, seemed more ambitious. 
Using criminal statistics, he wanted to demonstrate that there 
was a discernible group of offenders with a marked tendency 
towards criminality.!9 This tendency, the habitual criminal’s 
most prominent feature, was reinforced by the prison regime to 
such an extent that in the end these criminals could not be 
reformed.?® And because they were lost to society as useful 
members, it was argued, the only ‘right’ way of dealing with 
them was imprisonment for life.?! 


Il. The Habitual Criminal as an Urban Problem 


It was not only within the context of growing statistical use that 
the habitual criminal became a prominent figure. British and 
German police officials in the urban centres padded out the 
meagre statistical definition of the habitual or professional crimi- 
nal with colourful descriptions, allegedly gathered from their 
first-hand experience with the subject. By demonstrating that 
they knew the ‘enemy’, police officials suggested that they could 
handle the problem properly. | 
The equation of habitual criminality with professional crimi- 
nality, a kind of systematic preying on society, was highly 
favoured by the police. Robert Anderson, former head of the 
Criminal Investigation Department at Scotland Yard, knew what 
he was looking for: a person ‘who commits crimes, not under the 
influence of passion or poverty, or sudden temptation, but delib- 
erately and of set purpose, and in the course of the regular busi- 
ness of their lives’.?? This image was shared by Anderson’s 
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German colleagues in Berlin. Erich Liebermann von Sonnenberg 
stressed the connection between crime and profession in 1914: 
“The professional criminal takes his trade, the “taking” of 
someone else’s property, as his profession, a profession as good as 
any other. Thieving he calls “working” and theft his business.’?? 
Heinrich Lindenau, a senior civil servant in Berlin (Regierungsrat), 
was convinced that the Professionsverbrecher (professional criminal) 
was almost always likely to commit crimes in the same way and 
using the same techniques.?* Gustav Roscher, Hamburg’s police 
chief, came to the conclusion that habitual criminals were becom- 
ing trained experts by limiting themselves to one sort of crıme and 
a particular way of committing it.*° 

Anderson in London did not think it necessary ‘to prove the 
existence of a class of criminals who deliberately live by crime’ 
because this class was so ‘plainly distinguishable’. ‘The majority of 
burglaries were undoubtedly the work of skilled professionals 
who might be trusted to do ‘five or ten “jobs” at least’ before they 
were caught.*© They were dangerous not because of their actual 
numbers—in fact, Anderson believed that the number of profes- 
sional criminals was quite small and therefore considered that the 
prolonged detention of this group in special institutions would 
not be too expensive for the taxpayer—but because of their 
responsibility for the vast majority of all offences committed 
against property. By stirring up the social fears of the urban 
middle and upper classes, who thought themselves at much 
greater risk of becoming a victim of burglary or theft than of a 
violent attack, Anderson wanted not only to legitimize the institu- 
tional expansion of the police but also to influence public opinion 
to accept that the time had come for a drastic change in dealing 
with habitual criminals. And although surely not influenced by 
the writings of Franz von Liszt, Anderson came to a similar 
conclusion, one suggested by ‘common sense’,?’ namely, that the 
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proper question was no longer what sentence was appropriate for 
the crime, but what, ‘in the interest of the community’,?® should 
be done with the criminal. And since Anderson, too, did not 
believe that a reformation of the habitual criminal was possible, 
the only solution was permanently to confine all professional 
criminals. 

Certainly, Anderson represented an extreme version of a 
police propagandist whose frustration at too lenient a jurisdiction 
led him to argue in favour of extreme measures. In Germany this 
type of police official was still developing. It was not fully formed 
until the 1920s, in Weimar Germany, when Rudolf Heindl 
published his book Der Berufsverbrecher, in which he argued in 
exactly the same way and came to the same conclusions.?? The 
only difference was that Heindl wrote his book as a contribution 
to Germany’s criminal law reform and as a police handbook, 
while Anderson used middle-class journals such as the Nineteenth 
Century and the Contemporary Review to influence public opinion 
directly in order to pressure the government into passing new 
legislation. 

Creating the habitual criminal as the real and major threat to 
law-abiding society helped to legitimize the costly expansion of 
police forces and their administration, as Clive Emsley, Peter 
Becker, Patrick Wagner, and others have convincingly argued.°° 
The development of an autonomous criminal police after 1871 in 
Germany and the expansion of the Criminal Investigation 
Department at Scotland Yard were a reaction to public demand 
for order and control in rapidly growing cities.”! Bourgeois soci- 
eties, frightened by a section of society whose way of life they 
could hardly understand, assumed that criminal careers were 
almost exclusively the preserve of the lower classes. Particularly in 
England, fear of the recidivist could easily be generated since 
transportation had ceased in the 1850s and ex-convicts were 
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released into the community.?? Although the Habitual Criminal 
Acts of 1869 and 1871 had made supervision of ex-convicts by 
police forces obligatory—a concession made to the nervous 
public—the police were unequal to the task. As Leon 
Radzinowicz put it: ‘Police supervision was not an English forte.’? 
But at the turn of the twentieth century a correlation emerged 
between the professionalized police forces and skilled, energetic, 
clever, and professional criminals. With the introduction of new 
techniques of identification, police officers became specially 
trained experts and real professionals. Using the new technique 
of fingerprinting successfully both suggested that the police with 
their particular expertise were able to check the criminals’ 
doings,** and seemed to confirm the assumption that recidivism 
was indeed the central characteristic of professional criminals 
and that it was part of their nature. Moreover, by concentrating 
their efforts on offences against property and on ‘professional’ 
burglars and thieves, police officers in London and Berlin were 
able to demonstrate their concern for middle-class interests.*° 


III. The Juridical Deduction: Corrigible and Incorrigible Criminals 


While the extensive use of criminal statistics and the interest of an 
expanding urban police force in defining an easily identifiable 
group of offenders were common to both England and Germany, 
there was a third factor that was unique to the German context, 
namely, the realm of academic criminal law (Sérafrechtswissenschaft), 
which had no equivalent in England. In England penal reform 
debates were mainly dominated by voluntary groups such as the 
Howard Association, the Humanitarian League, the Penal 
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Reform League, the National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, and the Salvation Army, and Home Office 
officials such as the prison commissioners who all were called as 
witnesses to departmental committees and royal commissions. 
The philanthropic reformers considered themselves to be in the 
tradition of the eighteenth-century English prison reformer, John 
Howard. While the discussion of prison reform had gone beyond 
its original intention by looking at the causes of crime and the 
constitution of the criminal since the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when science started to be considered essential to find 
more effective reforms measures, nobody in these circles had the 
intention of creating an independent criminological science. 

In contrast to the English reform movement with its high 
percentage of lay members, the German criminal law movement 
was a purely academic endeavour, initiated by an ambitious 
young law professor, Franz von Liszt, in the early 1880s. Support 
came mainly from other young liberal professors, students of 
criminal law, lawyers, progressive judges, and some well-known 
psychiatrists. While there were no journals dedicated exclusively 
to criminological questions in England, Liszt promoted the scien- 
tific status of the movement by founding a new academic journal, 
the Zeitschrift für die gesamte Strafrechtswissenschaft in 1882, a research 
institute, the Kriminalistisches Seminar at the universities of 
Marburg, Halle, and later Berlin, and, finally, an international 
association, the Internationale Kriminalistische Vereinigung 
(International Union of Penal Law) in 1888. From 1904 on, the 
psychiatrist Gustav Aschaffenburg promoted the movement by 
editing a further academic journal, the Monatsschrift für 
Kriminalbsychologie and Strafrechtsreform, with Franz von Liszt as a 
permanent collaborator. 

Liszt was not just concerned with a critique ofthe German legal 
and penal system but hoped to stimulate a whole new scientific 
debate on the foundation of criminal law itself. Not retributive 
justice but protecting society against crime was to be the first aim. 
Therefore the important thing to consider was no longer what a 
man had actually done, but what he was—individual behaviour 
was to be modified and controlled in a way that prevented the 
offender from committing further crimes.*° Influenced by the 
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discussions in rising empirical sciences such as criminal anthropol- 
ogy, Liszt and his followers believed that punishment should no 
longer depend on the legal offence (principle of deterrence) or on 
the offender’s individual degree of guilt (principle of retribution), 
but on the future ‘danger’ posed by the individual criminal. 
Depending on the severity or grade of this danger, the punishment 
was to take the form of deterrence (Adbschreckung), rehabilitation 
(Besserung), or incapacitation (Unschädhchmachung).?’ Building on the 
earlier juridical concepts of Gelegenheits- and Gewohnheitsverbrechen,?® 
Liszt deduced three categories of offenders from these three forms 
of punishment: the casual or occasional offender (Gelegenheits- oder 
Augenblicksverbrecher), the reformable habitual criminal (besserungs- 
fahiger Gewohnheitsverbrecher) and the irreclaimable, incorrigible 
habitual criminal (unverbesserlicher Gewohnheitsverbrecher).29 His recom- 
mendations for an effective criminal policy, often repeated over the 
years, were as follows: deterrence for those who did not need reha- 
bilitation but merely a simple shock to keep them from committing 
further crimes; rehabilitation for those who were capable of refor- 
mation, that is, first-time and juvenile offenders; and incapacita- 
tion for those incapable of rehabilitation.*° 

Liszt’s ‘trio of criminal types’*! was a highly successful catego- 
rization widely used in the German legal literature. But it must 
be remembered that it was just a theoretical framework intended 
to provide a simple but effective categorization of offenders in 
order to promote a more appropriate penal policy. To be able to 
distinguish the habitual from the occasional or casual offender, 
knowledge of what caused individuals to commit crimes was 
necessary. Although Liszt called for further criminological 
research to provide this vital knowledge, he and his colleagues 
did not themselves engage in it. 

The problem was that although criminological research, under- 
taken by scholars in disciplines such as criminal anthropology, 
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psychology, and sociology (primarily social statistics),** was still in 
its infancy, Liszt did not consider it necessary to hold back with 
reform proposals until research could provide a better foundation. 
He thought there was enough evidence to present his assumptions 
as though they were facts.*? The most important ‘fact’ was that a 
large proportion of repeat offenders were ‘incorrigibles’ who could 
only be prevented from committing crime by means of indefinite 
detention, probably for life: “Against the incorrigible society must protect 
itself, and as we do not wish to behead or to hang and cannot trans- 
port, what is left is detention for lfe.’** No further reform treatment 
should be exercised on the incorrigible criminal and prison disci- 
pline was to be harsh, rigid and, if necessary, coercive.* This early 
assumption of a connection between habitual criminality and the 
incorrigibility of the offender was to prove crucial in the German 
debates of the 1920s.*® 


IV. Dealing with the Habitual Criminal 


1. Edwardian England and Preventwe Detention*’ 


Public debates about the problem of recidivism, the habitual 
criminal, and the failure of the prison system led to the appoint- 
ment of a Departmental Committee on Prisons in June 1894. 
England was far ahead of all other European countries on this 
matter and acted quite independently. When the Paris congress 
of the International Penal and Penitentiary Commission took 
place in 1895, with recidivism as the central subject on the 
agenda, the Gladstone Committee in London had already 
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finished its work. Aware that legal and penal systems varied 
according to ‘national temperaments and requirements’, the 
members of the committee felt that ‘our own experience at home 
must... guide’ its recommendations.*® They displayed a prag- 
matic and sober attitude towards the rise of criminological theo- 
ries in continental Europe: 


criminal anthropology as a science is in an embryo stage, and while 
scientific and more particularly medical observation and experience are 
of the most essential value . . . it would be a loss of time to search for a 
perfect system in learned but conflicting theories, when so much can be 
done by the recognition of the plain fact that the great majority of pris- 
oners are ordinary men and women amenable, more or less, to all those 
influences which affect persons outside.*9 


This pragmatic attitude characterized the work of the committee. 
What was expected was not theoretical debate, but useful recom- 
mendations that could be translated into clear legislative guide- 
lines. 

The Gladstone Committee did not aim to present a consistent 
definition of the habitual criminal. It used the distinction 
commonly drawn between mentally and physically handicapped 
‘victims’ of unhappy social or economic circumstances and fully 
responsible, autonomous, and professional criminals. The 
committee’s focus was on the latter, believing that ‘the bulk of the 
habitual criminals at large are composed of men of this class’.°° It 
was obviously a wrong and useless strategy to punish habitual 
criminals just for the particular offence in which they had been 
detected,?! because short, non-cumulative sentences for old crim- 
inals were altogether ‘ineffectual’,>? and the prison regime had 
little or no deterrent effect upon them. Backed by the ‘almost 
unanimous’ approval of their witnesses the committee recom- 
mended ‘a new form of sentence . . . at the disposal of the 
judges’. Habitual criminals were to be kept as a class apart from 
the other prisoners and this new form of sentence was to be segre- 
gation ‘under special conditions for long periods of detention’.°* 

Two of the committee’s convictions should be mentioned here. 
First, the committee believed that ‘with few exceptions, no pris- 
oners are absolutely irreclaimable’, an opinion it expressed more 
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than once.°° It did not use the terms ‘irreclaimable’ or ‘incorrigi- 
ble’. It was not the mere repetition of minor offences that was 
seen as the real crime of the habitual criminal, but the ‘wilful 
persistence in the deliberately acquired habit of crime’ which this 
demonstrated.°© The autonomous action and responsibility of 
the habitual was always taken into account and his ‘habit’ never 
seen as a naturally determined constitutional factor. The 
committee’s second conviction was that it did not operate with 
the term ‘dangerous’. Although it was of the opinion that, when 
at large, habitual criminals were ‘responsible for the commission 
of the greater part of undetected crime’,?’ they were defined not 
as a danger, but merely as ‘a nuisance to the community’.°8 

On the basis of the committee’s report, the Prevention of 
Crime Act of 1908 included some provisions for a new, dual track 
system. This was a combination of sentencing plus preventive 
detention for habitual criminals which was also the outcome of 
extensive and lengthy debates between the Home Office, the 
Prison Commission, and Parliament on a bill drafted mainly by 
the prison commissioner, Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise.°? In 1908 
when Herbert Gladstone, now home secretary, explained the bill 
to the House of Commons, he felt it necessary to soothe the 
expected opposition of radical liberals by explaining exactly at 
whom the bill was aimed:© not at petty habitual criminals, not 
‘men who drop into crime from their surroundings or physical 
disability, or mental deficiency’, but at professionals, ‘the men 
with an object, sound in mind . . . and in body, competent, often 
highly skilled . . . who deliberately, with their eyes open, 
preferred a life of crime, and knew all the tricks and turns and 
manoeuvres necessary for that life’.°! He had to stress the active 
intention and deliberately chosen criminal career of the habitual 
criminal to get the bill through Parliament. 
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While conservatives supported the liberal bill with minor 
reservations, radical liberals particularly objected to the idea of 
indeterminacy of preventive detention, which was to depend on 
the reformation of the offender. They ‘were convinced that a 
very large number of petty offenders would be swept up into the 
new regime. Furthermore, preventive detention itself was 
“monstrous” in that it inflicted “an appalling, a terrible punish- 
ment” on those who were victims of misfortune and would create 
in them “a sense of hopelessness, and even of despair”.’©? In the 
end Parliament sanctioned the act only with a fixed time limit for 
preventive detention, although many, such as Ruggles-Brise, 
thought the most valuable part of the act was the indeterminacy. 
Part II, section 13 (2) of the Prevention of Crime Act of 1908 
provided that if a person since attaining the age of 16 


with three previous convictions of crime is again convicted of crime and 
sentenced to Penal Servitude, and is found by a jury to be a ‘habitual 
criminal’ the Court may for the protection of society pass a further 
sentence of Preventive Detention for not less than five and not more 
than ten years. His sentence is to be served under less rigorous condi- 
tions than the conditions of Penal servitude.®* 


Despite the repeated efforts of Whitehall officials to explain 
the real object of the act, it proved to be ‘a matter of much difh- 
culty to secure [its] uniform action’,°* as the Home Office stated 
indignantly in 1911. While a large number of unsuitable cases had 
been presented to the Director of Public Prosecution ‘which he 
has felt bound to reject’, an examination of the records showed 
that ‘many, fully qualified within the statutory definition of 
“habitual criminal” ’ had not been presented at all.°° In other 
words, there was great confusion about who should be consid- 
ered a habitual criminal fully ‘entitled’ to preventive detention. 
The Home Office felt obliged to issue further instructions and 
guidelines to the police.°® 
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But despite the Home Office’s finishing touches, preventive 
detention was never a success story, but rather, as William 
Forsythe put it, ‘a tale of disappointment’.6’ The concept was 
problematic in several ways. The vague definition of the habitual 
criminal was not much use to the judiciary, who showed a great 
reluctance to sentence an offender to preventive detention just for 
being over 30 years old and having committed repeated minor 
offences. Between 1909 and 1923 only 577 people were sentenced 
to preventive detention in Camp Hill on the Isle of Wight, a 
special institution newly erected for this purpose. Only eleven 
women were sentenced to preventive detention in that period, 
and by 1921 there were none left.°® In the early 1930s the figures 
were even smaller; just forty people each year were treated as 
habitual criminals under the provisions of the act.6? In 1931 Camp 
Hill was converted into a borstal for juvenile offenders and the 
remaining few convicts in preventive detention were transferred 
to other prisons. The system survived the Second World War, but 
was abolished in 1967 without much mourning.’° 

In addition to the judiciary’s reluctance to use preventive 
detention, a further unsolved problem was the lack of any 
comprehensive definition of reformation. What exactly was the 
difference between imprisonment and preventive detention, and 
what was the result of a less rigid system intended to be? There 
was only the oft-repeated statement that reformation was not the 
work of a day and that for this reason a longer period of detention 
was necessary. Even science, as one Home Office official stated, 
‘had failed to discover . . . any mode of treatment which can be 
confidently regarded as effective for its purpose’.’! Whether 
recidivists were really ‘cured’ could only be proved when they 
were at liberty, not in the artificial surrounding of a prison system 
that rewarded good behaviour with luxuries and the hope of an 
earlier discharge on licence.’* Home Office officials were aware 
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of the uncertainty concerning the outcome of reformation. When 
drafting the bill in 1904, the chairman of the Prison Commission, 
Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, invited thirteen selected prison gover- 
nors of various different opinions to say how long they thought 
was necessary to achieve good results. Their answers were so 
diverse and complex that in the end he had to acknowledge that 
no general rule could be extracted. “he infinite variety of charac- 
ter makes it impossible to generalize’, he wrote in his memoran- 
dum to the Home Office using this argument to support the 
necessity of indeterminacy.’° 


2. Wilhelmine Germany and Sicherungsverwahrung 


In the first decades of the twentieth century many European 
countries, such as Switzerland, Austria, Poland, and Italy, were 
working on new penal codes. In Wilhelmine Germany, like 
everywhere else, the general unease about a failing prison system 
and a probably too lenient judiciary was felt to be the result of 
similar social and political fears. But unlike in England, in 
Wilhelmine Germany discussions about habitual criminals were 
led primarily by legal experts.’* Between 1909 and 1927 a series 
of draft penal codes were long and hotly debated in academic 
circles, and accompanied by a huge amount of legal literature.’° 

It is not true that, as is often claimed, Liszt and his school 
eventually won this debate, with the result that the whole of 
German jurisprudence shifted from retributive criminal law 
(Vergeltungsstrafrecht) to a utilitarian, preventive criminal law 
(Zweckstrafrecht). In fact, two highly specialized discourses ran in 
parallel.’ The ‘classical school’ of Karl Binding and others 
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focused on Tatstrafrecht in order to define more precisely and 
systematically the actions for which the offender had to be 
sentenced. ‘The offender’s personality did not come into it here, 
except in cases of diminished or complete lack of responsibility, 
when experts’ opinions on the offender’s mental state became 
necessary. Liszt’s ‘modern school’, on the other hand, was more 
concerned to differentiate sanctions according to the offender’s 
personality (Täterstrafrecht). Liszt never questioned the necessity to 
sentence the offender, while Binding and others did not question 
the need to incapacitate the habitual criminal, so long as this was 
not called ‘punishment’.’’ 

However, the theoretical discussions between the two ‘schools’ 
absorbed a great deal of intellectual energy and delayed the 
introduction of the new penal code. Ultimately, a compromise 
was achieved between retributive punishment and preventive 
‘rule’ (Mafregel). In 1906 the first commission of experts was 
appointed by the Imperial Office of Justice to draft a new penal 
code. Their first draft, published in 1909, did not abandon the 
retributive principles of the Reichsstrafgesetzbuch of 1871.78 The 
guiding principle was still that the punishment should fit the 
crime (principle of proportionality) without any regard to the 
person of the offender and accordingly, recidivism was dealt with 
by a simple aggravation of sentence, that is, more years in prison. 
In this draft, preventive detention as a special prison programme 
for habitual criminals was not mentioned. It was because of this 
and other missing ‘reform elements’ that the draft was heavily 
criticized by Liszt and some of his colleagues.’? In 1912 Liszt 
published a reply in which he had incorporated his ideas of 
preventive detention (Sıcherungsverwahrung) ‘for professional or 
habitual criminals and for the “certainty of law” (Rechtssicherheit) 
to be extended to dangerous criminals’.2° A second commission 
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took much of this critique into account and incorporated parts 
concerning the new treatment of habitual criminals. Although 
this commission finished its work in 1913 the new draft could not 
be published because of the outbreak of war. It included a para- 
graph on preventive detention as a supplement to punishment.®! 
After the war, work on the draft proceeded until finally, in 1925, 
the Official Draft of a German General Penal Code was 
published. Paragraph 45 contained a clause on preventive deten- 
tion for habitual criminals who had been sentenced for a 
repeated offence and appeared to be a threat to public safety.®? 
Like its English model, the German draft of 1925 favoured a 
dual track system which, in fact, embodied exactly what Ruggles- 
Brise had advocated at the International Penal and Penitentiary 
Congress in Brussels in 1900 as a suitable measure against recidi- 
vism: a combination of penal servitude (an equivalent of the 
German Zuchthausstrafe for serious offences) and preventive deten- 
tion. Ruggles-Brise had rightly argued that it would integrate the 
classical and the positivist schools,® including ‘immediate adapta- 
tion of suffering to sin’ or ‘penalty to offence’, and sentencing on 
the basis of the nature of the criminal.®* The German draft did not 
include a fixed minimum or maximum time limit, but §48 pointed 
out that there could be a correlation between the duration of the 
prison sentence and the duration of preventive detention. 
Unquestionably Liszt, who died in 1919, and the adherents of 
the ‘modern’ German criminal law reform movement had only 
been able to overcome the resistance of influential legal and 
government circles to the concept of preventive detention for 
habitual criminals as a supplementary measure to punishment by 
playing on the ‘army of professional criminals’ which was, 
allegedly, increasing daily.®° Not its reforming but its repressive 
function had to be stressed, as well as the offender’s dangerous- 
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ness, which was, after all, only a ‘probability judgement’,®° that 
is, a prognosis of the expected future anti-social conduct of the 
criminal when at liberty. 

In Edwardian England opposition to preventive detention came 
from the judiciary and radical liberal circles within Parliament, 
including Churchill,8’ who were suspicious of a measure interfer- 
ing with the rights and liberties of an individual still thought to be 
‘sound in mind’ and not mentally deficient.22 Opposition in 
Germany, by contrast, was found more in the established circles of 
a government administration familiar with the traditional empha- 
sis on punishment and culpability, and doubtful whether preven- 
tive detention should be incorporated into criminal law. Since 
preventive detention was usually used as a federal police measure 
to incapacitate habitual drunkards, vagrants, prostitutes, and 
beggars and resulted in admission to an asylum or workhouse 
(polizeirechtliche Zwangsunterbringungen), these officials felt uneasy 
about incorporating this measure into Imperial criminal law. But 
general reservations about or disapproval of preventive detention 
as such were few. When, after passing the Reichsrat, the draft was 
debated in the German parliament from 1927, the Mafregelrecht was 
not a central matter of dispute.®? As it was now incorporated into 
the draft penal code, nobody thought to delete it again. Even the 
Social Democrats, who favoured rehabilitation, supported it as a 
measure to supplement punishment. Only the Communists 
remained doubtful, fearing the inherent danger of misuse of 
preventive detention for political purposes.?° 


V. The English Model: The Only Success in Europe So Far 


During the Wilhelmine years a flood of legal and medical literature 
on preventive detention and the problem of the habitual criminal 
had paved the way for its acceptance. Unlike English officials and 
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prison administrators, who did not show much interest in the crim- 
inal law reform movements of continental Europe because their 
own legal system and their own needs seemed so different and the 
theoretical debates of the ‘learned jurists’?! seemed to have little 
value for their own purposes,?? German academic penal reformers 
were extremely interested in international developments and 
comparative law.”® In 1906 the German section of the 
Internationale Kriminalistische Vereinigung (IKV) sent a commis- 
sion to England to learn about its criminal procedures and to estab- 
lish whether any of its elements might be copied.** And in 1908 
Liszt and other German law professors finished a multi-volume 
work entitled Vergleichende Darstellung des Deutschen und Ausländischen 
Strafrechts, initiated and supported by the German Imperial Office 
of Justice, as a preliminary to the German criminal law reform. 
The English legal system was mentioned extensively in this work.9° 

Since most European countries were still drafting their new 
penal codes and had no experience with preventive detention for 
habitual criminals, England’s Prevention of Crime Act of 1908 
aroused a great deal of interest.°° Many people admired the 
English example’s analyses of the function and legitimacy of 
preventive detention. In 1909 Ernst Rosenfeld had translated 
the whole 1908 Act into German;%’ in 1gto the first detailed 
analysis, written by Paul Sattelmacher, a judge from Halle who 
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was familiar with the English legal system and had visited 
several English prisons, was published in Liszt’s Zeitschrift für die 
gesamte Strafrechtswissenschaft.”° Sattelmacher thought England more 
progressive because it was able to adopt preventive detention for 
habitual criminals ‘without any considerations of theoretical ques- 
tionableness’ out of ‘practical necessity’.?? While the German draft 
of Igog argued that a heavy aggravation and prolongation of 
punishment, that is, imprisonment, for the recidivist would also 
serve public security, the English Act was moulded by modern 
ideas of education and reformation. Sattelmacher was impressed 
by the fact that the English law was sanctioned without recourse 
being taken to the term ‘incorrigibility’. Even the bill had demon- 
strated, Sattelmacher noted, that preventive detention was never 
thought of as the ultıma ratio for the incorrigible criminal. The legis- 
lators intended to achieve public safety not by completely incapac- 
itating offenders, but by rehabilitating them.!°° Even the definition 
‘persistently to live a dishonest or criminal life’ under which a 
habitual criminal could be sentenced to preventive detention did 
not imply ‘incorrigibility’.!°! On the contrary, because habitual 
criminals were thought to be reformable, they were entitled to 
preventive detention. 

In 1913 Hans von Hentig, co-editor of Gustav Aschaffenburg’s 
Monatsschrift für Kriminalpsychologie und Strafrechtsreform, visited 
Camp Hill and found England’s established dual track system 
and the new prison an impressive experiment.!9? In 1914 the 
criminologist Franz Exner summarized the theoretical argu- 
ments in favour of ‘means of security’ (Sicherungsmittel). Although 
the English concept was not based on a complex theoretical 
explanation distinguishing between Strafe and Mafregel, or on an 
extensive definition of ‘chronic dangerousness’, but seemed to be 
the result of a very pragmatic approach, Exner thought it the 
best achievement so far and therefore recommended the English 
model.!93 A few years later, in 1923, Edmund Mezger, who 
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became a prominent Nazi jurist during the Third Reich,!°* was 
also full of praise and celebrated the English Prevention of Crime 
Act of 1908 as the only true success in Europe.! 

But can we take this enthusiasm for the English model as 
evidence of a real although one-sided perception? Probably not. 
We must bear in mind that all these jurists where adherents of 
the modern school and already in favour of preventive detention. 
The English experiment did not first have to convince them to 
become dedicated adherents. The fact that preventive detention 
had already found its place in the English legal system, that it was 
a creation of liberal England with its tradition of personal rights 
and liberties, was a welcome and valuable argument for the 
modern school. It supported the idea that the principles of 
prevention detention were above suspicion as it had been intro- 
duced by a ‘practical nation’,!°® not by an authoritarian state. 
More focused on criminal policy than on a purely theoretical 
debate about the philosophical foundation of the legal system, 
the modern school was able to transfer an English solution to a 
German problem. The fact that, over the years, preventive 
detention did not fit into the English system and was seen as 
failing British requirements seemed irrelevant to the German 
reformers. They wanted preventive detention anyway. 

The extent to which this perception was influenced by genuine 
national debates becomes clear when reading the description of a 
visit to Gamp Hill on the Isle of Wight by the German lawyer 
Hans von Hentig in September 1913. Gamp Hill was the only 
special institution for preventive detention that had been estab- 
lished in Europe. When Hentig arrived, it housed the first 150 
habitual criminals from all over England ever sentenced to 
prevention detention. Hentig was impressed by the modern, 
friendly building and a system that imposed prison discipline 
while allowing the detainees to maintain their self-respect. It was 
an obvious departure from traditional prison conditions, with 
roomy, bright cells and clear glass windows, and offered lectures, 
concerts, newspapers and journals, and a prison canteen where 
the detainees could spend their ‘earnings’ for good behaviour on 
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tobacco, jam, and sweets. There was also a system of progressive 
stages with ‘parole cabins’ for those who were approaching the 
end of their sentence or release on licence. 197 

On closer examination, von Hentig found that the majority of 
the Camp Hill detainees were worlds apart from the cynical, ener- 
getic predators on society who were often evoked. They were, in 
fact, unable to survive at liberty without engaging in criminal 
activity not because this was their deliberate choice, but because 
they were mentally and physically so inferior that they could not 
succeed in a modern industrial society.!0® Influenced by the 
German discussion on ‘inferior’ criminals (Minderwertige),!°9 
Hentig perceived the English detainees primarily as ‘handi- 
capped’ criminals. For psychiatrists in particular, this ‘type’ was 
crucial as the profession hoped to bolster its status within legal 
circles by giving expert evidence on the mental state of the defen- 
dant. ‘The problem was that the habitual criminals’ alleged inferi- 
ority did not support the introduction of reforming or educational 
measures, but more often simply intensified public fears of their 
‘dangerousness’. On the other hand, the image of the autono- 
mous, fully responsible professional criminal, who was a more 
prominent figure in English debates because it was required to 
legitimize the controversial measure of preventive detention and 
to get Parliament’s blessing, was not helpful either. It remains 
unclear who the detainees in Camp Hill really were—probably 
neither inferior criminals nor autonomous predators, but some- 
thing different and certainly more complex than these stereotyped 
descriptions suggest. 

Critics of preventive detention for habitual criminals in 
England and Germany alike were aware of the inherent danger 
of being used for political purposes. They knew about the nsks of 
creating a means to incapacitate people who obviously did not 
belong in preventive detention. The critics of preventive deten- 
tion could not have known that, with the adoption of the infa- 
mous Gesetz gegen gefährliche Gewohnheitsverbrecher und über Mafregein 
der Sicherung und Besserung in Germany in November 1933, exactly 
that would happen.!!° The question of whether this law was an 
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integral part of an independent Nazi legal system within the 
process of renewing the law (Rechtserneuerung)—the law was not 
identical with the Weimar Republic drafts!!!—or the final result 
of a discussion of reform which started in the 1880s with Franz 
von Liszt and his reform movement, will not be decided here. 
What can be said is that by overemphasizing the aspect of secu- 
rity and reintroducing the idea of expiation while ignoring the 
ideas of reformation and treatment, this law was used not only 
against dangerous habitual criminals, but against antisocial 
elements of all kinds. The vast majority of the offenders coming 
under the provision of this law could not be categorized as 
dangerous habitual criminals.!!? Simple property offences 
without any violence and fraud were the main crimes.!!3 Most of 
the perpetrators were surely—in the words of Churchill express- 
ing his doubts twenty-five years earlier—‘a nuisance rather than 


a danger to society’.!!4 


VI. Conclusion 


Although Edwardian England and Wilhelmine Germany had 
very different legal systems and penal reform movements, the 
habitual criminal and the problem of recidivism were instrumen- 
tal in similar ways in both countries. Supported by statistics on 
recidivism, the image of the habitual criminal was a successful 
formula helping to support the demands of English and German 
penal reformers. Because of England’s legal system it was possi- 
ble to introduce new forms of sentencing and punishment by 
single statute laws, while Germany and many other continental 
countries were slowed down by the time-consuming process of 
codifying a complete new criminal code, accompanied by the 
extensive theoretical debates of an academic elite. 

Although it was a time of great intellectual exchange in many 
respects and spheres, as reflected in a vivid international congress 
culture on penal reform, mutual perception, stimulation, and 
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exchange on legal matters between Edwardian England and 
Wilhelmine Germany was restricted and, to some extent, one- 
sided. While England acted independently, aware of its peculiar 
legal tradition and practical necessities, German professors of 
law, judges, and lawyers were very interested in a comparative 
study of criminal law, and especially in British developments. 
They admired the pragmatic approach of English legislation, the 
close connection between public debate and swift changes in the 
law, this way of ‘learning by doing’ and ‘trial and error’.!!° 
Camp Hill demonstrated this kind of experimental character. 

But admiration should not be taken as an appropriate percep- 
tion, and the history of preventive detention is more subtle. To 
celebrate the Prevention of Crime Act of 1908 was quite easy for 
those German jurists and lawyers who were already in favour of 
preventive detention. Concerned with the efficiency of the new 
criminal policy, the modern school enthusiastically promoted the 
English model, although it turned out to be a failure in England 
itself. 

Who dominated the discourses on new penal policy measures 
was important, moreover, for the definition of the habitual crim- 
inal and the ideas behind preventive detention. ‘The engagement 
of many voluntary societies in the discussions of penal reform, 
England’s old philanthropic tradition of ‘saving souls’, ‘a feeling 
that no man is so hopelessly incorrigible but that, by exercising a 
strong and healthy influence, he could be redeemed from 
crime’,116 might be why there was a greater general reluctance to 
accept the principle of indeterminate sentence and the avoidance 
of the term ‘incorrigibility’. Because of this reluctance, Ruggles- 
Brise was forced to declare over and over again ‘[the dual track] 
system does not postulate the incorrigibility of the criminal!’ !!7 It 
was primarily a measure to reform offenders and re-establish 
them as citizens in the community. The restricted influence of 
positivist theories, mainly Lombroso’s Italian School, comes in 
here as a second factor.!!® The English judiciary was hostile to 
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theories questioning legal responsibility and curtailing the judge’s 
faculty of judgement, and those civil servants who might have 
flirted with notions of the ‘born criminal’ determined by a biolog- 
ical disposition dissociated themselves from this kind of explana- 
tion as early as the 1890s. ‘They knew very well what this meant 
for a legal system that still insisted on the punishment of respon- 
sible individuals.!!9 

Compared with England, the idea of reforming and reintegrat- 
ing criminals as useful citizens and of ‘citizenship’ as such was not 
equally prominent in Germany. In order to have preventive 
detention incorporated into the criminal law it was necessary to 
legitimize it by pointing to the dangerousness of the offenders, 
their incorrigibility, and the negative social prognosis. That is 
why in his reply to the first penal code draft of 1909 Liszt insisted 
on the definition ‘dangerous’ habitual criminal,!*° and Franz 
Exner wrote extensively on the difference between ‘acute’ and 
‘chronic dangerousness’, explaining that only the latter could be 
the reason for preventive detention.!?! It was Liszt’s early 
proclaimed connection between incorrigible habitual criminals 
and, as the only appropriate method of dealing with them, inca- 
pacitation by indeterminate sentence that became so influential. 
Incorrigibility made reformation futile. +2? 

In Edwardian England the dual track system was primarily the 
embodiment of the idea of punishment plus ‘therapy’, while in 
Germany it developed, stimulated mainly by a theoretically 
based discourse, into a concept of punishment plus ‘security 
measures’. This was not because professional criminals in 
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Germany were actually more dangerous, but because the notion 
of ‘chronic dangerousness’ dominated the discussions for logical, 
juridical, and political reasons. Overwhelming support for secu- 
rity confinement in the 1920s came not from those circles who 
were still driven by an educational idea, but mainly from those 
who hoped for harsher treatment and the reconstruction of rigid 
prison discipline. At that time even the ‘therapeutic enthusiasm’ 
of the German Social Democratic Party was already the excep- 
tion and not the rule.!?3 

The professional criminal of Edwardian England and 
Wilhelmine Germany remained a relatively unknown offender 
whose motives and circumstances were never well elucidated. It 
might be that life and individuals are too complex and too 
diverse to fit neatly into a system of stereotypes created primarily 
to improve the management and control of certain groups, or to 
facilitate the adoption of certain legislative changes. 
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"Cosmopolitan Nationalists’: 
German Students in Britain—British 
Students in Germany 


THOMAS WEBER 


In The Proud Tower Barbara Tuchman quotes a member of Balliol 
College, Oxford who claims that the German Rhodes scholars 
who had gone to Oxford from 1903 were ‘vulgar rich people, who 
don’t have a good effect at all’. She purports that one shot a deer 
in Magdalen College park, and when they got drunk ‘they threat- 
ened Oxford colleagues “with invasion and castigation at the 
hands of the German Army”’.! Anglo-German student encoun- 
ters at Oxford before 1914, she thus suggests, foreshadowed 
Anglo-German encounters in the trenches of the Western front. 
Paul Kennedy does not go as far as Tuchman. In The Rise of the 
Anglo-German Antagonism he mentions that an Oxbridge education 
continued to appeal to certain parts of the aristocracy and the 
Grossbourgeoisié in particular. He refers to a society at Oxford 
composed mostly of aristocrats who favoured the 1913 German 
military increases, but also the idea that ‘from every considera- 
tion of national temperament, culture and politics, Germany and 
England ought to be ABSOLUTE ALLIES in the strictest sense of the 
phrase’. Yet Kennedy does not explore the activities of these 
families further, dismissing their pro-British sentiments as limited 
to ‘the great magnates of Silesia and South Germany’.? Another 
historian suggests the opposite, arguing that before 1914 it was 
not south German or Silesian aristocrats but ‘a small North 
German and Prussian elite that traditionally displayed its 
Anglophilia by sending its sons to Oxford’.? But the bottom line 
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of their arguments is the same, namely, that any positive encoun- 
ters between British and German students on the eve of the First 
World War were restricted to an irrelevant minority of German 
and British society. 

This essay argues that this view, and our orthodox understand- 
ing of Anglo-German relations in general, results from the use of 
a binary system that classifies people as either pro-German/ 
pro-British or anti-German/anti-British. A more complex model, 
by contrast, allows for greater ambiguities in Anglo-German 
attitudes and takes into account that for every contemporary 
anti-German/anti-British quotation it is equally possible to find 
pro-British/pro-German equivalents, often from the same 
people. Using the examples of encounters between British and 
German students at the universities of Oxford and Heidelberg, 
both of which had large numbers of students linked to the 
political, administrative, and social elites of their countries,* this 
essay asks whether attempts to counter Anglo-German antago- 
nism did, in the German case, really originate only with liberal 
and socialist critics of the German government. Or, the essay 
asks, is it more appropriate to characterize the students involved 
in Anglo-German life at Oxford and Heidelberg as cosmopolitan 
nationalists close to the British political Establishment and 
Bethmann Hollweg’s government; in other words, as students for 
whom there was no contradiction between a national and a 
transnational European identity? 


I. German Oxonians 


The idea that pre-war student life had been dominated by Anglo- 
German antagonism largely originated in the period immediately 
after the First World War. Nowhere does this become clearer 
than in the preface to the 1920 Oxford University Roll of Service, 
which lists the war service of 14,561 Oxonians. Its author claimed 
that pre-war undergraduate life at Oxford had been dominated 
by the German threat.” This post-war statement is unsurprising 

* Bodleian Library Oxford (hereafter cited as BLO), MS/D.Phil./c.16923, Thomas 
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for an author involved in the sad task of compiling a list of war 
survivors, wounded, and casualties from his university. Yet it is a 
sentiment that is wrong nonetheless. As I have argued elsewhere, 
the popularity of the Oxford University Officer Training Corps 
before 1914, for instance, had little to do with an imagined (or 
real) German threat.® 

It is true that suspicions towards Germany became more 
pronounced as the nineteenth century drew to a close. Moreover, 
the establishment of MI5 a few years before the war had its roots 
in twenty-four cases of alleged espionage. Among them was that 
of a German student at Oxford who had allegedly surveyed the 
region north-east of Portsmouth as the site of a possible inva- 
sion.’ These suspicions were reflected in spy scare novels such as 
William Le Queux’s Spies of the Kaiser Plotting the Downfall of England 
(1909), in which a clever and witty Balliol-educated barrister 
hunts down dozens of German spies whose main characteristic is 
their stupidity.® Still, we should not read too much into the exis- 
tence of such novels. The Jszs, Oxford’s student newspaper, 
indeed, made fun of the Naval Scare in a 1913 article.? This is not 
to say that suspicion towards Germany was not growing at all at 
Oxford, as is evident from debates in the Oxford Union. The Iss 
could not have poked fun at anti-German hysteria had there 
been nothing of which to make fun. However, Union motions 
critical of German policies were passed with only marginal 
majorities. And in 1912, 55.8 per cent of students voted to defeat 
the motion ‘that in view of the existing European situation a 
rapprochement between England and Germany is an unrealis- 
able idea’.!° On balance, the Oxford Union thus hardly qualifies 
as a hotbed of Germanophobia, even though the debates demon- 
strate that an important section of the student body was alarmed 
by Germany. 

At least as important as the attitude of British students towards 
Anglo-German relations is the question of the attitude of German 
Oxonians. Is Barbara Tuchman’s description of German students 
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as drunkards who threatened their English hosts with invasion a 
fair account of the German student encounter with Oxford? 
Previous research on Anglo-German life at Oxford has concen- 
trated almost exclusively on German Rhodes scholars.!! But they 
constituted a surprisingly small percentage of the German student 
body. Indeed, only approximately one in five German matricu- 
lants in 1914. was a Rhodes scholar.!? The first fourteen years of 
the twentieth century saw an explosion in the number of German 
students at Oxford. The number of German matriculants 
increased by 371 per cent between 1900 and 1914, totalling 332 
German students, whereas the overall number of matriculants 
rose by only 23.4 per cent during the same period.!* 

What kind of Germans went to Oxford? The claim that 
German Oxonians consisted predominantly of the offspring of 
‘the great magnates of Silesia and south Germany’ 1s inaccurate. 
Nor is it true that only ‘a small North German and Prussian elite’ 
sent their sons to Oxford. Only 14.7 per cent of all students whose 
fathers lived in Germany, or 24.9 per cent of all aristocrats whose 
fathers lived in Germany, came from Silesia, Bavaria, Baden, or 
Württemberg. Just over 53.6 per cent of all students, or 47.4 per 
cent of all aristocrats, came from Prussian provinces other than 
Silesia.!* What was unusual was the very high proportion of aris- 
tocrats among the German student population in Oxford. While 
27.4 per cent of all pre-war German students at Oxford belonged 
to the nobility, a mere 2 per cent of students at German universi- 
ties were aristocratic at the time.!° As with all German matricu- 
lants, the number of German aristocrats at Oxford rose sharply 
in the pre-war years. Aristocratic students were disproportion- 
ately the sons of government ministers, deputies of the Reichstag 
and the state parliaments, high-ranking civil servants, diplomats, 
and officers. The fathers of the non-aristocratic students, 
however, also came largely from this section of society, and 
included politicians, high-ranking civil servants, army and navy 
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officers, judges, and leading industrialists. Many of the aristo- 
cratic German Oxonians before the First World War were sons 
of members of the government, such as the son of the Imperial 
Chancellor, Bethmann Hollweg, or the son of the diplomat and 
Imperial foreign secretary between 1890 and 1897, Adolf 
Marschall von Bieberstein. Albrecht von Bernstorff was the 
nephew of the German ambassador to the US, the son of a 
deceased Reichstag deputy, and a member of the executive 
committee of the Deutsch-Englisches Verständigungskommittee; 
and Prince Hugo von Hohenlohe-Ohringen was the son of a 
senior diplomat and a relation of the former Chancellor, 
Chlodwig von Hohenlohe-Schillingfürst. German Oxonians also 
included Ludwig Schwerin von Krosigk, Hitler’s finance minister 
and son of the long-time president of the Diet of Anhalt. 16 

These data provide clear evidence that the sons of the Imperial 
political and administrative elite formed a large proportion of the 
group attracted to Oxford. Admittedly, sending children to study 
in Britain is not necessarily a sign of Anglophilia. Even Admiral 
Tirpitz, not exactly famous for his Anglophilia, sent his daughter 
to Cheltenham Ladies’ College.” However, ample evidence 
exists that a majority of German Oxonians related to the German 
political elite was deeply involved in attempts to improve Anglo- 
German relations. 

Cecil Rhodes was the man behind the best-known attempt to 
use Oxford to strengthen Anglo-German relations. In the belief 
that ‘a good understanding between England, Germany, and the 
United States of America will secure the peace of the world, and 
[that] educational relations form the strongest tie’,!® the British- 
born former South African prime minister initiated the German 
Rhodes scholarships in 1901. Under the terms of Rhodes’s will, 
five Germans, in addition to scholars from the US and the British 
Empire, went to Oxford as Rhodes scholars each year from 1903 
on.!? As it turned out, the Rhodes scholarships were of prime 
importance for Anglo-German relations, largely because the 
selection of the German students was politically motivated. ‘The 
Rhodes Scholarships Selection Committee, chaired by a high 
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official in the Prussian ministry of culture and education, 
Friedrich Schmidt-Ott (the future Prussian minister of the same 
department), drew up a shortlist of about seven candidates, some 
of whom were nominated by the Kaiser himself. In most cases in 
which the Kaiser had not personally proposed candidates, schol- 
ars had the backing of a senior civil servant, the Prussian envoy 
to one of the other German states, or one of Germany’s top 
headmasters. From the shortlist, the Kaiser then personally 
selected five candidates, normally following Schmidt-Ott’s 
advice. As a result, the great majority of Rhodes scholars came 
from families of the high nobility and upper ranks of the Imperial 
civil service, including the son of the German Chancellor, 
Bethmann Hollweg.?" 

A letter sent to the editor of the Daily Mail by Wernher von 
Ow-Wachendorf, himself a former Rhodes scholar, shows that 
sections of the German Imperial political and social elite saw the 
scholarships as a means of promoting good Anglo-German rela- 
tions. The founding member of the Oxford Anglo-German 
Society (who would later be attacked by William Le Queux 
during the war),?! thought: 


Many a young man whose acquaintance [the German Rhodes scholar] 
has made will later occupy a leading position, and the friendships 
formed in youth will be to the great advantage of both nations. He 
should be a young man who in later life will make for himself an oppor- 
tunity of using what he has learned in Oxford. In Parliament, in the 
Press, as diplomatist, economist, politician, or merchant, he ought to be 
able to influence Anglo-German affairs. I think that this is the view and 
intention of the Kaiser.?? 


Anglo-German activities at Oxford were generated by students 
who have traditionally not been identified as champions of 
Anglo-German friendship. At Oxford, German students felt so 
intrigued by Rhodes’s idea of Anglo-German friendship that they 
stated they wanted to follow the ‘example of Cecil Rhodes to 
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promote a better understanding between the two nations’. In 
October 1908, with the support of the German ambassador, von 
Metternich, they established the Deutscher Wissenschaftlicher 
Verein—Anglo-German Society, Oxford. In a letter to Friedrich 
Schmidt-Ott seeking governmental support for the foundation of 
the society, Wernher von Ow-Wachendorf made the society’s 
objectives clear: ‘We believe that the society would facilitate and 
deepen the mutual understanding between the two great neigh- 
bouring peoples.’ Within a week all German students at Oxford 
had joined the society, providing clear evidence that students 
from important sections of the German elite were doing more at 
Oxford than merely improving their English. Initially, only 
Germans were entitled to become ordinary members of the 
society. Soon after its foundation, British students were also 
admitted, and the society expanded to include about fifty 
members in total. In addition, a large number of people outside 
Oxford in both Germany and Britain became associate 
members. Only one year after its establishment, the society had 
more than 300 members, many of whom belonged to the 
German aristocracy.?3 

The society was not secretive about its political agenda. 
Posters put up throughout the university announced in bold 
letters: “The SOCIETY is in connection with the GERMAN GOVERN- 
MENT AND UNIVERSITIES. ‘The society hopes in a modest degree 
to contribute to mutual understanding and to facilitate and 
strengthen the interchange of ideas between the two countries.’** 
In 1909 The Times reported as follows about a dinner of German 
Rhodes scholars in London in the presence of Richard von 
Kühlmann (the Anglophile diplomat, who had two relatives 
studying at Oxford at the time):?° 


Baron Wernher von Ow-Wachendorf, a Rhodes scholar and founder of 
a society for promoting an entente cordiale between England and 
Germany, responded. He described the German Rhodes scholars as the 
German trustees of Cecil Rhodes, who believed that blood was thicker 
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than water, and that the Teutonic nations were destined to realize hand 
in hand a thousand dormant possibilities of the future.?® 


The society became very active, regularly holding meetings, 
talks, and debates about political issues. A reading room with 
German newspapers and journals and a German library was 
established on Cornmarket; the senior members wrote letters of 
recommendation to enable British students to travel to Germany; 
and graduates were given assistance in finding employment. 
British students were encouraged to attend summer courses in 
Germany. And in Germany talks on Anglo-German relations 
were given under the society’s auspices.?’ In 1909 von Ow- 
Wachendorf and the future British diplomat Eugen Millington- 
Drake went on a tour of German universities to promote the 
society and its aims, arguing that ‘all Anglo-Saxon and Germanic 
races should form a cultural federation for progress shoulder to 
shoulder’.*® In 1913 the Isis wished the Anglo-German Society 
‘every success; for it is certainly doing good work’. Covering a 
dinner at which Baron A. O. F. Marschall von Bieberstein (the 
son of the recently deceased German foreign secretary and 
ambassador to Britain) had also given a speech, the Isis summed 
up its high hopes about how the society could influence and 
improve Anglo-German relations: 


The Anglo-German Society held its first annual dinner on Tuesday last. 
It is strange that a club which has such great capabilities for influencing 
the destinies of two of the greatest nations on earth should not have held 
a dinner before. The atmosphere of a dinner is congenial to the common- 
sense understandings, and uncongenial to the useless cobwebs of the old 
diplomacy. If there is to be a closer friendship between England and 
Germany it will be the work of the younger men; and societies composed 
of the younger men of both countries must have an influence in the right 
direction. As Lord Sandon remarked in his speech on Tuesday, the day 
may come when he and Mr. von Senger (the President of the Club) meet 
to solve some diplomatic problem: and the fact that they have dined 
together in Oxford and learnt to understand one another would go a long 
way towards making that problem easy of solution.?? 
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Although the Anglo-German Society regularly organized 
debates, the society thought it desirable to set up a special debat- 
ing society to discuss Anglo-German relations. At the instigation 
of Albrecht von Bernstorff (who was a good friend of Richard 
von Kühlmann),?® the Hanover Club was founded in 1909.°! Its 
aim was ‘to promote the cause of good feeling between Germany 
and England by giving Englishmen and Germans in the 
University opportunities of meeting, and discussing topics of 
interest and importance to both nations’.?? 

German Oxonians also used the Oxford Union to address 
Anglo-German issues. Two sons of German army officers, the 
Rhodes scholar Wernher von Ow-Wachendorf mentioned 
above, and the founding member of the Oxford Anglo-German 
Club, Kurt von Kampenhöver, delivered speeches against the 
1908 motion that ‘the Kaiser’s policy [was] hostile to the peace of 
Europe’. At the end of May 1914, two months away from the 
war, Wilhelm von Richthofen spoke on the winning side of the 
house, when 61.5 per cent of members condemned ‘the Triple 
Entente [of Britain, France, and Russia] as embodying both an 
unnecessary and unnatural policy’.?? 

In the previous year, A. O. F. Marschall von Bieberstein had 
already spoken in support of the motion—eventually unsuccess- 
ful—‘that war between civilized modern States is impracticable 
and unreasonable’.** This sentiment was surprising for the son of 
a deceased former German Imperial foreign secretary who had 
also been German ambassador to Britain in 1912. The jury on 
Marschall von Bieberstein’s father is still out.°° Today often seen 
as an Anglophobe, Bieberstein saw himself as an Anglophile all 
his political life and as someone who had worked for political 
Anglo-German cooperation, even though he had often felt frus- 
trated about Britain. Whatever his real attitudes towards Anglo- 
German relations and Britain, and however realistic or unrealistic 
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his policies, the fact remains that he was a friend of Richard von 
Kühlmann.°® It is also true that in 1895 Bieberstein had already 
claimed that the German government was constantly fighting 
against a tide of popular Anglophobia and, following the Kruger 
telegram, found soothing words about Anglo-German relations in 
the Reichstag.?’ In 1912 he was seen as the natural choice as new 
German ambassador to Britain to improve the political relations 
with that country, but died unexpectedly seven weeks later—an 
event seen by many at the time as disastrous for Anglo-German 
relations.°® Bethmann Hollweg, whose own son had a been a 
Rhodes scholar at Oxford, wrote to Marschall that he wanted 
him to be ambassador to Britain, 


since I consider the status of our relations with England pivotal to our 
present and future. ‘The discussions we have begun here will not lead to 
any conclusion at the moment. However I consider a friendly modus 
vivendi between the two nations to be such a historical necessity that the 
effort to make it a reality demands the efforts of our best man.*? 


German Oxonians thus represented families forming an 
important part within the Wilhelmine elite. It must also be added 
that efforts by young German Oxonians to form a future Anglo- 
German elite bore fruit even before 1914, particularly in the 
Deutscher Oxford Club, founded in 1906 as an Old Boy society 
by German Oxonians returning to Germany.?® A year later an 
Oxford Anglo-German Society was founded in Germany. The 
society had the active support of the German government, senior 
diplomats and clergymen, and eminent academics. Only six 
months after its foundation, the society already had 566 German 
members and 370 British honorary members. The Oxford 
Anglo-German Society’s top priority was to establish a scholar- 
ship scheme similar to the Rhodes scholarships for British 
students studying in Germany. The society used its subscription 
fees to buy British government bonds to endow a scholarship 
scheme, which failed to materialize only because of the outbreak 
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of war in 1914.*! The fifteen former students who signed a greet- 
ing to Friedrich von Schmidt-Ott in the Prussian ministry of 
culture—scribbled on the back of the menu during an annual 
reunion of Rhodes scholars and the German Oxford Club— 
provide clear evidence that the Anglo-German activities of 
German Oxonians originated from inside the Wilhelmine elite. 
The signatories were drawn not only from families traditionally 
seen as Anglophile, such as George de Neufville, but also 
included the sons of the cabinet secretary of the Empress 
Augusta, the German delegate on the Egyptian debt commission, 
Ottmar von Mohl, the deceased general and Imperial ambassa- 
dor to Russia, Lothar von Schweinitz, and the Prussian under- 
secretary of state, Hermann von Chappuis.*? 

Only weeks away from years of war between Germany and 
Britain, Oxford University honoured the official representative of 
Imperial Germany, ambassador Count von Lichnowsky, in June 
1914,* making Lichnowsky one of only two members of the corps 
diplomatique to hold an honorary degree from Oxford.** The 
public orator, in his speech praising Lichnowsky, exclaimed 
‘Totam Germaniam animo salutamus’.?? After the ceremony, 
the members of the Anglo-German Club and the German 
Literary Society gave a dinner in Lichnowsky’s honour in order, 
as the Oxford Magazine noted, to ‘glorify the 100 years of peace 
with our Western kinsfolk’.*° The attitude of British students 
towards attempts to improve Anglo-German relations and the 
involvement of German Oxonians in these attempts is perhaps 
best summarized in the coverage of the dinner in the student 
press. The Jsis had already remarked in its announcement of the 
dinner that the Anglo-German Club ‘is entering upon a fresh era 
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of prosperity, full of new aims and enthusiasms. Various people 
of prominence, genuinely interested in the promotion of Anglo- 
German affairs, have generously given their support to meet the 
expenses contracted by the Club’s new extension.’*’ Speakers 
stressed the literary and scientific ties between England and 
Germany, and the ‘Wahlverwandischaft [elective affinity] between 
German Geist and Oxonian Kultur. One speaker remarked that 
the dinner company ‘represented two peoples, who had only to 
know each other better in order to conclude an eternal friend- 
ship’.*8 


II. British Heidelbergers 


If it is difficult to imagine German Oxonians with elite back- 
grounds working towards better Anglo-German relations, this 
applies even more to German corporation students at 
Heidelberg. Yet as we will see, the German-British encounter at 
Heidelberg was much more amicable than might be imagined. 
Although the British elite did not send their sons to Heidelberg in 
the same way that the German elite patronized Oxford, Britons 
had had a long and enthusiastic preoccupation with Heidelberg. 

Towards the end of the century, however, British visitors to 
Heidelberg experienced what has often been interpreted as 
strong Anglophobia among students. To judge by the inclusion 
of the ‘Deutsches Flottenlied’ (German Naval Fleet Song) in the 
Allgemeines Deutsches Kommersbuch, the song book of student frater- 
nities, the obsession with duelling among fraternity students went 
hand in hand with Anglophobia. The first stanza of the song in 
the official songbook used during the fraternities’ infamous drink- 
ing functions can quite easily be read as anti-English. It ended: 
‘We refuse to be pushed aside. Full steam ahead! Full steam 
ahead!’*9 Primarily at the instigation of the Societies of German 
Students, rallies in support of the Boers against the British were 
held in Heidelberg and other German universities in ıgo1. At a 
rally in November 1901, students loudly and enthusiastically 
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cheered when the historian Dietrich Schäfer told his audience: 
‘Chamberlain is a mean liar.’°® On another occasion, the 
Burschenschaftlichen Blätter, the national student fraternity maga- 
zine, gave only lukewarm support to the Rhodes scholarships at 
Oxford,°! and it also published the deeply anti-British poem 
‘Reiterlied’.>? 

The Anglophobic character of such instances as these makes it 
tempting to label student corporation culture as essentially 
Anglophobic. The reality, however, was much more diverse, as 
the continuing positive encounters between Britons and 
Heidelberg student corporations demonstrate. After taking his 
degree from Cambridge, Sir Lees Knowles had met and 
befriended a Heidelberg Corps student on a trip to Switzerland in 
1888. In the following years he visited and revisited Germany, and 
Heidelberg in particular. Of Heidelberg Corps students he noted 
that ‘my circles of friends have extended as the years rolled on’. 
He eventually became godfather to the daughter of a corporation 
student, one society of Corps students made him an honorary 
member, and he was invited to a breaking-up of the Heidelberg 
Corps Guestphalia in 1891, where he was presented with a casket 
decorated with a bouquet of flowers in the colours of Britain and 
Germany.?? Knowles’s experience was far from unusual. Oxford’s 
Professor of Comparative Literature, Joseph Wright, for instance, 
had been made an associate member of the Burschenschaft 
Frankonia while a student at Heidelberg,°* as had Leslie Hore- 
Belisha (the future secretary of war under Neville Chamberlain 
and a Jew), just before the First World War.” 

Around 1912, when the Heidelberg Landsmannschaft 
Cheruskia invited British students from Heidelberg College to 


50 Karl Jaspers, ‘Heidelberger Erinnerungen’, Heidelberger Jahrbücher, 5 (1961), 3; 
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522-4. 

5! ‘Cecil Rhodes und die deutschen Studenten’, Burschenschaftliche Blatter (hereafter 
cited as BB), 16 (1902), 36-7. 

52 Friedrich Harzmann (ed.), Burschenschaftliche Dichtung von der Frühzeit bis auf unsere Tage 
(Heidelberg, 1930), 273-4. 

53 Lees Knowles, A Day with Corps-Students in Germany (London, 1913), 1, 19-22. 

5t Hermann Dreher, ‘Britische Studenten an der Ruperto-Carola: Beitrag zum vikto- 
rianischen Deutschlandbild’ (Ph.D. thesis, University of Heidelberg, 1960), 208. 

°° R. J. Minney, The Private Papers of Hore-Belisha (London, 1960), 23; Burschenschaft 
Frankonia, Heidelberg (ed.), ‘MEO’, no. 118, 224. 
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attend a Mensur and Kneipe (drinking function), the British writer 
covering the visits in Alt-Heidelberg noted ‘what extremely good 
fellows all those students are and how hospitable’. He continued: 
‘the combatants apparently think there is a lot less danger in this 
“sport” than in our Rugby Football’ and noted how proud the 
fraternity students were of their ability to speak English.’ Nor 
should we forget that three and a half years before publishing the 
anti-British ‘Reiterlied’ mentioned above, the Burschenschaftlichen 
Blätter had printed a poem dismissing and ridiculing the idea that 
Germany needed a strong navy. Instead it favoured a shift in 
German foreign policy towards central and eastern Europe.?’ It 
was noted earlier that the Burschenschaftlichen Blätter had initially 
given only lukewarm support to the Rhodes scholarships. 
However, by 1908 things had changed. The magazine now 
supported Rhodes’s endeavour and expressed the hope that 
others would follow his example and institute further scholar- 
ships for German students to study in Britain and the United 
States.°8 

Nor should the inclusion of the ‘Deutsches Flottenlied’ in the 
1912 edition of the Allgemeines Deutsches Kommersbuch be considered 
out of context. The song (which does not explicitly mention 
Britain at all, yet presses for a strong German fleet) is the only 
one of the book’s 850 songs that can be interpreted as anti- 
British. Particularly noteworthy as an indicator of how well 
British students at Heidelberg got along with their German 
fellow students immediately before the war is the fact that the 
copy of the 1912 Kommersbuch held by the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford belonged to William Connor Sydney. Having graduated 
from Oxford University and studied for a semester each at Jena 
and Munich, Sydney, at the age of 40, went to study at 
Heidelberg for the last two peacetime semesters. ‘The book had 
originally been the copy of a Heidelberg corporation student, 
Fritz Ritter. In July 1914, probably before Sydney’s return to 
England, he dedicated it to Sydney: ‘W. C. Sydney from Fritz 
Ritter, Heidelberg July 1914.59 

56 Alt-Heidelberg (hereafter cited as AH), 59 (1912), 22. 

57 Deutsche Flotte’, BBI, 1 Sept. 1897, quoted in Harzmann (ed.), Burschenschaftliche 
Dichtung, 353. 

58 ‘Uber das Studium im Auslande’, BBI 23 (1908), 119-14. 
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However, the question remains of whether British students only 
interacted amicably with their German fellow students or whether 
they became involved in attempts to improve Anglo-German 
relations as did the German students at Oxford. Before 1914 
Anglo-German academic exchanges took place on a far larger 
scale than has traditionally been assumed, not just at Oxford but 
at Heidelberg too. Crowds of British students and dons were 
attracted by the old town on the Neckar and other German 
universities. As a world-class university and emblem of a roman- 
tic, mythical German past, Heidelberg was a magnet for British 
students.°° A former member of the Oxford University Officers’ 
Training Corps, Joseph Jones,°! was one of at least 158 British 
students who matriculated at Germany’s ancient university 
between 1899/1900 and 1914 alone. This figure does not include 
Britons who spent some time at Heidelberg University but did not 
matriculate, such as Leslie Hore-Belisha, or most of the students 
of Heidelberg College, to which we will return shortly. It has been 
estimated that, in total, about 9,000 British students were enrolled 
at German universities between 1844 and 1914.6? To be sure, 
Heidelberg experienced only a modest increase in the numbers of 
British students, not an explosion comparable with the growth in 
the number of German Oxonians. In the final semester before the 
war Heidelberg, with its 22 British students, had more Britons 
than at any time during the period 1891 to 1899, when the average 
had been 19.1 students. The social background of the Britons at 
Heidelberg was much more diverse than that of the German 
student body at Oxford, and British Heidelbergers were more 
likely to be academically serious students than German Oxonians. 
Britons at Heidelberg did not represent the British elite to the 
same extent that German Oxonians represented the Wilhelmine 
political, administrative, diplomatic, and social elite. This might 
also explain why German Oxonians tried to influence Anglo- 


German life more directly than did British Heidelbergers. 
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Yet Anglo-German life at Heidelberg was strongest not at the 
university itself, but at an institution with close links to the univer- 
sity, Heidelberg College, an English boarding school founded 
in 1887 by a Heidelberg graduate and Old Boy of the student 
corporation Landsmannschaft Cheruskia, Albert Holzberg; a 
Cambridge graduate, Arthur Catty; and an Oxford graduate, 
Walter Lawrence.°* As the Sunday Times noted in 1912, the school 
had the ‘delicate task of moulding England’s future public men’.®© 
The school, located on the Neckar opposite the castle, proved to 
be a magnet for British students. By 1913, Heidelberg College 
alone had produced nearly 1,000 British Old Boys.°® Most of the 
college’s students had already finished school in Britain before 
going on to Heidelberg, as Heidelberg College was first of all a 
tailor-made school that prepared its students for the entrance 
exams of Oxford, Cambridge, and London universities, the army, 
navy, civil service, and foreign and colonial service.” In March 
1914 the Spectator noted that by 1912, no fewer than eighty-six 
former students ‘had passed for [the Royal Military College] 
Sandhurst; twenty-two pupils passed for [the Royal Military 
Academy] Woolwich. During the same period eighty-three pupils 
passed from Heidelberg to Oxford, Gambridge, London, and the 
Northern Universities.’°® Finally, the school was even granted 
permission to hold the entrance exams for Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London universities at Heidelberg College itself. About half 
its students were coached at Heidelberg for the army and navy 
entrance exams.P? 

Was the existence of an educational institution openly support- 
ing good Anglo-German relations viewed critically at Heidelberg? 
To judge by the Heidelberger Tageblatt the opposite was the case. ‘The 
Heidelberg daily remarked: “The mission of this English school on 
German soil cannot be overestimated during these days of political 
turmoil between the two related nations. In addition, this school 
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possesses a strong reputation on the other side of the Channel, 
such that it has a calling to act as a cultural bridge (völkervermittelnd) 
in the literal sense of the word.’’° In 1912, for instance, students of 
the college participated in Heidelberg Week, at which they 
expressed their wish for better Anglo-German relations: “The 
event of the week was the Flower Corso on the Neckar. . . . About 
thirty decorated boats presented a beautiful sight, and the judges 
had a difficult task in awarding the prizes. Heidelberg University 
gained a prize with its Anglo-German boat, depicting an Anglo- 
German entente.’’! The annual school rowing regattas also provide 
clear evidence of how intimate Anglo-German life was at 
Heidelberg. Held against the panorama of old Heidelberg and 
finishing in front of the college building decorated with British, 
German, and Badenese flags, the regattas involved races between 
the school and German crews from all over southern Germany. 
Professors, the Heidelberg officer corps, the head of the municipal 
administration, and town councillors were among regular guests of 
the regatta. ‘The Heidelberg Military Band played music between 
the races. In 1912 Prince Max von Baden, the future and final 
Imperial Chancellor, went to Heidelberg to present the prizes.’? 

As the records of Heidelberg College show, a majority of its 
graduates joined the Old Heidelbergers’ Society, the school’s 
Old Boys’ club, founded in 1912. At its gatherings they remi- 
nisced about and celebrated their experiences in Germany.’ 
The school magazine, Alt-Heidelberg, gives a lively record of how 
Old Boys kept in touch with their school.’* The students who 
had gone on to officer schools were just as eager to keep in 
contact with their college. Lieutenant L. H. McGavin, for 
instance, endowed the Mile Challenge Cup for the college’s 
annual athletic meetings. Former students went direct from 
Sandhurst to attend Old Heidelbergers’ annual dinners.’° In the 
July 1914 edition of Alt-Heidelberg, published just weeks away from 
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the outbreak of the First World War, the Old Boy Captain Leigh 
Maxwell expressed a wish that the connection between 
Heidelberg College and England’s famous officer schools should 
continue to flourish: 


I hope you are sending boys to Sandhurst and Woolwich. A 
Continental schooling is good for officers. It is very necessary for a man 
who has to serve all over the world to learn something about foreign 
nations early in his life; it broadens the mind. The languages are of 
course useful, but the knowledge of the ways of other nations 1s, at least, 
as useful. Looking back at it now, I see how good your education is.’® 


The Old Heidelbergers met for annual dinners every year in 
London and published Anglo-German friendship manifestos in 
leading British newspapers as political tension grew in the pre- 
war years.’’ When seventy Old Boys met for the first annual 
dinner after the foundation of the association, ‘of the company 
present, nine-tenths were already members of the Association, 
and the remainder pledged to join before the evening came to a 
very successful close’.’® In 1912, when at least 100 Old Boys of 
Heidelberg College assembled for their nineteenth annual 
reunion at the Trocadero restaurant in Piccadilly, all present 
were well aware of the serious state of Anglo-German relations. 
The Times, one of at least twenty-five British newspapers that 
reported the reunion, wrote that ‘Dr. Holzberg . . . viewed with 
great disgust the suggestion that war was the only means of 
settling the strained relations that existed between the “cousin 
Empires.” A war at any time would be a horror, and would be as 
disastrous to the victors as to the vanquished.’ Those who took 
the Daily Telegraph could read Albert Holzberg’s declaration that 
‘as a German he would like to say emphatically that, except for 
that ever-rebellious and fanatical section in Germany, who, 
unfortunately, always command a following, there was not a 
single being who was anxious to precipitate a war between what 
were perhaps the two most powerful nations on earth’.’9 
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III. Conclusion 


What we have seen is that a simple binary system of Anglophobe 
versus Anglophile and Germanophobe versus Germanophile 
grossly misrepresents the character of Anglo-German relations 
and antagonism in the pre-1914 era. The classic view of Anglo- 
German relations before the First World War does not allow us 
to recognize the Anglophile tendencies of, in particular, an 
important section of the Wilhelmine political and administrative 
Establishment. Anglo-German friendship and cooperation was 
not exceptional but common among important sections of the 
political and administrative Establishment of both Britain and 
Germany. 

German nationalism and a wish for amicable Anglo-German 
relations were, for many, not contradictory. Their Anglophilia 
was not as uncompromising as that of socialist and left-wing 
critics of Germany, with their idealized love of Britain, or even 
the qualified Anglophilia of academics. Rather, the Anglophilia 
of these sections of the Establishment at times went hand in hand 
with frustration at what they saw as a British failure to find a suit- 
able response to changed conditions in continental Europe. 
However, this does not make their Anglophilia any the less 
important and also, arguably, makes it much more like the 
Germanophilia of the British Establishment than the socialist and 
left liberal Anglophilia of Germans could possibly be. At any 
rate, they were self-consciously in favour of good Anglo-German 
relations. 

The attempts to avoid war and improve Anglo-German rela- 
tions described here were much closer to the political power 
centres of Berlin and London than has previously been allowed. 
The power elites of Britain and Germany were, of course, not 
homogeneous entities. The different attitudes towards Germany 
within different parts of the British political elite were fully visible 
during the July crisis. The German power elite was even more 
heterogeneous. There was infighting between the military, the 
court, and the government, and the German Conservative Party 
was in a constant state of latent warfare with the government. 
This prompted Wolfgang Mommsen to describe the Wilhelmine 
power elite as a polycracy. 
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Where, then, should we place the elites with Anglophile tenden- 
cies within this polycracy? It would be convenient to place them 
within diplomatic circles. The implication then would be that 
Kühlmann’s attempts at Anglo-German rapprochement would 
have had wider support within the diplomatic service and its 
milieu than previously thought. Tuchman’s characterization of 
German Oxonians as rowdies would then be wrong. Yet this 
explanation tells only half the story. Their family backgrounds 
show that German Oxonians came from diplomatic as well politi- 
cal, administrative, military, and industrial backgrounds. At 
Oxford, however, all of them joined a society whose explicit and 
only goal was to improve Anglo-German relations. As we have 
seen, the Anglophilia of many of the Germans at Oxford did not 
stop there, but was expressed in speeches, articles, and other activ- 
ities. Similarly, not just diplomats, but politicians, civil servants, 
and military officers were involved in various ways in Anglo- 
German friendship societies and conferences. Furthermore, the 
German and Prussian governments supported the activities of 
German Oxonians. Even Heidelberg’s student corporations were 
not as Anglophobe as has often been assumed, as the associate 
membership of Britons in Heidelberg corporations or the support 
for Rhodes scholarships by the Burschenschaftlichen Blätter makes 
clear. Which sections of the elite worked towards better Anglo- 
German relations? All the evidence presented here points to those 
groups within the Wilhelmine polycracy on whose support 
Bethmann Hollweg’s government rested. ‘The implication is that 
Bethmann’s policy of a German Weltpolitik without war, side by 
side with the British, rested on a much wider base than previously 
assumed. 

Thus it is appropriate to describe the majority of students who 
were involved in Anglo-German life at the two universities as 
cosmopolitan nationalists. They did not oppose war as such and 
would also, for reasons that cannot be elaborated on here, be 
ready to follow the call to arms in 1914.80 Yet they did not yearn 
for a cataclysmic reorganization of the world in which they were 
living. ‘The cases discussed here suggest that students at Oxford 
and Heidelberg from elite backgrounds shared a strong sense of 
cultural proximity as well as a transnational identity that bound 
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them together but did not run contrary to their strong national- 
ism. At times, of course, there were tensions between their 
national and transnational identities. Theirs was certainly also a 
time of crisis: the Edwardian crisis, the ‘unstable hybridity and 
ambiguity of the Kaiserreich’ (David Blackbourn), and the 
changed rules of the game in the international system (Paul 
Schroeder) were all real. However, this essay argues that British 
and German cosmopolitan nationalists rallied to the defence of 
the fragile stability of Britain, Germany, and the international 
system. But was the meltdown of that fragile stability in August 
1914 an avoidable accident or, by early 1914, only a question of 
time? 

This, of course, is a question that goes beyond the scope of this 
essay. However, the Jszs article from June 1914, foreseeing a ‘fresh 
era of prosperity, full of new aims and enthusiasms’, the corpora- 
tions that made British guests feel welcome, Army House at 
Heidelberg College, the German military band playing at the 
college’s rowing regatta, and the belief that the British officer and 
college Old Boy, Leigh Maxwell, expressed in the summer of 
1914, that going to Heidelberg broadened the mind of young 
people, clearly indicate that the ‘generation of 1914” was not 
dreaming of an Anglo-German war. Indeed, in June 1914 the 
Heidelberger Tageblatt expressed its hope that Britons and Germans 
would soon find themselves engaged in a struggle (im Kampfe’). 
But it had a rather different sort of struggle in mind from the one 
that would evolve just over a month later: “We hope that the 
general student regatta on 19 July will still somehow take place’ 
(there had been logistical problems),®! ‘and that the German 
students will demonstrate in their contest with the College Boys 
that they, too, rowed diligently all through the summer.’®? 
Equally, Alt-He:delberg could still use the term ‘enemy’ playfully in 
its mid-July 1914 edition, a fortnight before the outbreak of war: 
‘Our first and second boats should prove themselves tough 
customers, and we guarantee to give our friend “the enemy” a 
hard row for his money!’8% 
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‘England has righted itself with so much 
energy’: Institutional Iransference between 
Technical Universities, 1890-1914 


OLIVER GRANT 


British acknowledgement of German scientific and economic 
progress was a major factor in the reform of the British education 
system, a process that began in the 1870s and continued into the 
Edwardian era. This essay looks at the field of technical educa- 
tion at tertiary level, where the success of the German 
Technische Hochschulen was an important factor in the evolu- 
tion of higher-level technical education all over Europe. But if 
one wanted to find examples of direct transference of the 
Technische Hochschule model, Britain is by no means the best 
example. More exact replicas of the German system could be 
found in Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, and Russia. Of 
these, Switzerland and Austria developed technical universities in 
the early nineteenth century at the same time as Germany, or in 
some cases in advance. Italy and Russia followed after a time lag. 
All were, in turn, partly inspired by the French Polytechnique. 
The story of the institutional transference of the German 
Technische Hochschule to Britain is a story of adaptation not 
exact replication. Britain built on existing institutions: mechanics’ 
institutes, night schools, and older universities. It made use of 
strong civic traditions to develop institutions with local roots. It 
tapped available sources of private philanthropy such as the City 
livery companies. As a result it developed a system which differed 
in important respects from the German one, and was much more 
varied and less homogeneous. Indeed, there is no British higher 
education institution which can be regarded as an precise copy of 
a Technische Hochschule. The example that has been cited in 
this respect—Imperial College in London—was, in important 
respects, closer to the model of the Massachusetts Institute of 
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Technology (MIT) than a Technische Hochschule. Imperial and 
MIT taught applied and pure science and did research in both 
fields, but the pre-1914 ‘Technische Hochschule concentrated 
more on engineering and applied science, and taught pure 
science as an adjunct to these courses.! Both Imperial and MIT 
were more ‘scientific universities’ than ‘polytechnics’. But this 
makes the story more interesting and in some respects more 
instructive. Late nineteenth-century Britain was certainly aware 
of German advances and the German system was carefully 
studied. But it was also conscious of its own institutional strengths 
and decided to build on these rather than import the German 
system without modification. 


I. An Overview: Student Numbers and Teachers 1897-1913 


Technical education in nineteenth-century Britain has been the 
subject of a scholarly literature that reveals a high degree of 
polarization and relatively low levels of well-supported and truly 
comparable facts. This section will attempt to provide a partial 
remedy. ‘The source used is a contemporary German publica- 
tion, Minerva: Handbuch der Gelehrten Welt, whose annual issues 
from 1892 on provide a complete survey of all university-level 
institutions throughout the world. They give the names and 
specializations of teaching staff, student numbers, fees paid, and, 
where available, financial details (income, state support, 
salaries).? 

The German editors of the Minerva surveys classified institu- 
tions according to the German system as universities, 
Technische Hochschulen, or Fachliche Hochschulen. The 
Technische Hochschulen were institutions that taught to the 
level of a university degree but largely specialized in engineering 
and applied science. The Fachliche Hochschulen had narrower 
specializations: agriculture, forestry, or mining, for example. In 
1893, by this classification, there were, in the entire world, 28 

! Technische Hochschulen did not award doctorates until 1899; by contrast MIT had 
a large postgraduate student population, 230 out of 1,611 in 1912/13. 

2 The survey took in institutions that taught to a degree-level standard, even if these 
were not formally constituted as universities. Thus, in Britain, the Inns of Court and the 
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Technische Hochschulen: 9 of these were in Germany but not 
one in Britain. By 1897 Minerva recognized 2 British ‘Technische 
Hochschulen: the Sheffield Municipal Technical Institute and 
the Finsbury City and Guilds Technical College. By 1913, out of 
a world total of 97 institutions of this type, there were 8 in 
Britain (Germany now had 11). There had been a massive rise in 
the number of students attending such institutions. Minerva 
recorded a total of 20,903 students at British Technische 
Hochschulen in 1913/14, which is rather more than those 
attending their German counterparts, 15,974 in the same year. 

Thus Britain was placed second only to Russia in the number 
of students attending Technische Hochschulen. Fig. 12.1 gives the 
figures for the main countries in the period 1897-1913.° Britain 
rises from a low position at the start, overtaking the United 
States, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, and Germany. Other 
notable features are the prodigality of the Russian effort in 
higher-level technical education, and the low position of France, 
which had roughly the same number of students as India. 

These are total numbers which give the scale of tertiary-level 
technical education but are not adjusted for quality in any way. 
There are problems of comparability. One of these is the large 
number of British students who were part-time, attending only in 
the evening. Excluding these students, wherever separate figures 
are available, brings the British total down to below the level of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary (see the second line for Britain in 
Fig. 12.1, ‘Britain—day’). Moreover, there were two important 
British institutions that did not distinguish between day and 
evening students in their returns (the Municipal Technical 
College in Manchester and in Belfast) and these almost certainly 
included large numbers of evening-only students in the total 
numbers taught. Thus further downward adjustments on 
grounds of quality may be necessary. 

However, some adjustments to the Germany figures might 
also be desirable on similar grounds. In the first place the 
German Technische Hochschulen also taught architecture, a 
subject not generally taught in formal educational institutions in 
Britain. This accounted for about a sixth of the German student 


3 In addition to the nine countries shown, thirteen others had Technische 
Hochschulen in 1913, including most European countries, three in Latin America, and 
one in Africa (Egypt). 
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Fic. 12.1. Students attending “Technische Hochschule equivalent’ institutions 
in various countries, 1897-1912. 


Source: Figures calculated by adding up student numbers for the various institutions given 
in Minerva: Handbuch der Gelehrten Welt, 1897-1914. 


body. Secondly, the Technische Hochschulen had some part- 
time students themselves. In addition to formally matriculated 
students, their student intake included Zuhörer (auditors) who sat 
in on lectures without intending to take a degree. These included 
some illustrious names. Robert Bosch, for example, attended 
Stuttgart Technische Hochschule as an auditor. Auditors gener- 
ally participated for a year, or part of a year, being unable to 
afford the time or the money to take a full three-year course. The 
numbers involved were not, however, as large as the numbers of 
evening-class students attending some British institutions, such as 
the Municipal ‘Technical Institutes in Bristol and in Glasgow. 
Another important adjustment for which allowance needs to be 
made is that in Britain similar courses were available in the univer- 
sities. Technical education was not concentrated in the specialist 
institutions. Minerva noted the existence of technische Abteilungen 
(technical departments) at nine British universities: Bristol, 


Cambridge, Leeds, Liverpool, University College London (UCL) 
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and King’s in London, Manchester, Sheffield, and the University 
of Wales at Cardiff. No German universities had similar applied 
science or engineering departments. Only one, Göttingen, had a 
chair in engineering. Technical education in Germany was a 
matter for the Technische Hochschulen and some other specialist 
colleges. 

One way of making this comparison is to look at the special- 
izations of teachers in higher education institutions. Table 12.1 
gives results obtained by using the Minerva survey, which indi- 
cates specializations for 4,879 professors and lecturers in 
Germany and 2,789 in Britain. These were then allocated to six 
main categories.* 

Table 12.1 reinforces the points made earlier. Technische 
Hochschulen in Britain and Germany specialized heavily in engi- 
neering and applied sciences, with pure science and maths taught 
as supporting subjects. Their British equivalents showed an even 
stronger specialization, but this is almost entirely because of the 
absence of architecture, which accounted for nearly one-fifth of 
the German teaching staff. There was some teaching of applied 
science at the specialist colleges, mainly in forestry, agriculture, 
and subjects connected to veterinary science. These colleges 
should not be entirely discounted, since important research was 
carried on in some cases. The chemical treatment of wood pulp 
for papermaking—one of the major achievements of German 
applied science in the late nineteenth century—was largely based 
on work carried out at forestry colleges. 

If we compare British and German universities, it appears that 
rather more medicine, and rather less maths and science were 
taught in Germany. Other subjects (theology, law, arts, humani- 
ties, and social sciences) occupied 46.7 per cent of the German 
teaching staff against 42.7 per cent of the British. But the most 
striking difference is the low level of teaching of engineering and 
applied science at German universities. This area accounts for 3 
per cent of German teaching staff as against just under g per cent 
for British universities. In fact, the difference is rather greater than 
this, because the only applied science subject taught at many 


* The allocation system followed the indications suggested by the terminology of 
Minerva: Handbuch der Gelehrten Welt (which uses the German language throughout). The 
use of the German terms angewandte or technische showed a specialization in the applied 
sciences. If there was a reference to the industrial application of science, as in ‘pharma- 
ceutical chemistry’, then this also was allocated to applied science. 


TABLE 12.1. Specializations of German and British unwersity-level teachers, 1913. Survey of 4,879 German and 2,789 British professors 
and lecturers (including Dozenten and Privat Dozenten) 


Distribution by Subject Category (%) 


Architecture Engineering and Science Maths Medicine and Other 
Applied Sciences Vet. Medicine subjects 

Germany 

Universities 0.0 3.0 14.8 3.1 32.3 46.7 
Specialist colleges 0.4 24.7 16.4 3.4 23.6 31.5 
Technische 

Hochschulen 18.8 42.3 19.8 7.0 2.1 10.0 
Britain 

Universities 0.9 8.8 17.5 5.8 24.3 42.7 
Specialist colleges 0.0 15.3 16.4 0.6 45.8 22.0 
Technische 

Hochschulen 0.6 61.9 22.5 4.4 0.0 10.6 


Source: Calculated by the author from Minerva (1913/14). 
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German universities was agriculture. At six major German 
universities, there was no teaching of applied science, other than 
agriculture, by any member of the teaching staff in 1913/14 
(professors, assistant professors, Dozenten, and Prwatdozenten): Halle, 
Königsberg, Giessen, Tübingen, Marburg, and Greifswald. At 
most of the others, agriculture was the main applied science 
subject.” 

This represents a considerable difference in the overall distri- 
bution of teaching resources. In Germany, most of the teaching 
of applied science and engineering took place at the ‘Technische 
Hochschulen. ‘The numbers of teachers in this area in 1913/14 in 
the universities amounted to just 26.8 per cent of those at the 
Technische Hochschulen. By contrast, in Britain, the teaching 
input at the universities was nearly as great as at the Technische 
Hochschulen: university teachers of applied science and engi- 
neering added up to 76.2 per cent of those at the Technische 
Hochschulen. However, the student-staff ratio was considerably 
greater at the municipal technical institutes compared to the 
universities. : 

In sum, therefore, the picture given in Table 12.1 is not 
misleading as regards the overall teaching of engineering and 
applied science in Britain and Germany in 1913. Britain was 
indeed ahead in the scale of tertiary-level teaching of applied 
science and engineering. And this was a very dramatic change 
from the position around 1900. But the standard of teaching was 
much more variable in Britain than in Germany. The German 
Technische Hochschulen taught to a fairly standard curriculum, 
and most of their students were matriculated students on full- 
time, three-year courses. The British system certainly had institu- 
tions that matched the German ones: engineering at Cambridge, 
UCL, and Imperial would have been up to the standard set by the 
Technische Hochschulen. But the British system also included 
evening classes at the municipal technical institutes that were not 
at this level, although they were improving and, indeed, repre- 
sented a considerable advance over the mechanics’ institutes that 
they had partly replaced. 


> It is difficult to disentangle agriculture completely from applied science because there 
are a number of specializations, such as ‘plant sciences’, that fall into both categories. 
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II. Sources of the Initial German Advantage 


As can be seen from the overall figures, the German model of 
higher-level technical universities was copied in a number of 
countries, in some cases more directly than in Britain. What were 
the features of this system that made it so successful and desirable 
of emulation? Part of the answer to this lies in the highly compet- 
itive nature of the German higher education sector, and in the 
way that the Technische Hochschulen responded to this. ‘Their 
internal structure encouraged and rewarded innovation. State 
support provided a useful floor, but the successful institutions 
were able to reduce their reliance on the state and enjoyed 
considerable freedom in matters such as salaries, admissions, 
hiring, and student fees. 

The system that operated in the German universities provides 
an important context for these figures. In the nineteenth century 
German universities were organized on the principle of 
Lehrfretheit—full tenured professors had the freedom to teach as 
they pleased. But this was set against a system under which the 
students made direct payments to the professors for the courses 
they attended, so that the professors had a strong incentive to 
produce courses that attracted large numbers of students. 
Students, in turn, could decide which courses to attend and could 
even switch universities if they were dissatisfied with the teaching 
on offer. These payments resulted in considerable variations in 
professorial incomes. ‘Table 12.2 gives the results of a survey of 
Prussian university professors in 1894/5. On average, honorar- 
ium payments (fees for teaching and examining) amounted to 
4,200 Marks, slightly greater than the basic salary of 4,000 Marks 
(outside Berlin). But the less popular professors received consider- 
ably less. Two out of five received less than 2,000 Marks to make 
a total income of 6,000 Marks or less. But the 49 most successful 
received 8,000 Marks or more, making a total income of at least 
12,000 Marks, which meant that their incomes were twice as 
large as those of their less fortunate brethren. 

It is worth emphasizing this system, since the commonly held 
view of late nineteenth-century Germany is that its society was 
typified by a relatively high degree of bureaucratic control and a 
capitalist system that, if not ‘organized’, was at least to some 
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TABLE 12.2. Results of a survey of honorarium payments to 462 Prussian 
university professors, 1894/5 


Payments Nos. receiving this range 
1,000-1,999 Marks 9] 
2,000-3,999 Marks 87 
4,000-5,999 Marks 74 
6,000-7,999 Marks 59 
8,000-9,999 Marks 27 
10,000-14,999 Marks 15 
15,000-19,999 Marks 7 
20,000 Marks and above 2 


Note: All professors received, in addition, a basic salary of 4,000 Marks (4,800 in Berlin). 


Source: Figures adapted from Friedrich Paulsen, The German Universities and Unwersity Study, 
English trans. with a preface by Michael E. Sadler (London, 1906), 87. 


degree ‘coordinated’. This picture is in most respects false. 
Imperial Germany was, to a large extent, an adversarial society 
characterized by vigorous contention and debate, and much of 
Germany’s exceptional creativity in so many fields came from 
this source. It was also a society permeated by market mecha- 
nisms to an unusual extent, and the higher education sector is a 
good example of this. 

The loose administrative structure of the typical German 
university, which has been described as similar to a guild system, 
and the direct payments to professors, had some disadvantages.® 
One problem was that it was difficult to coordinate teaching in 
order to provide integrated courses drawing on different disci- 
plines. The Technische Hochschulen, by contrast, had a different 
structure that required students to attend courses in maths and 
science as part of their diploma in engineering.’ Professors did 
not have Lehrfreiheit on the university model but were obliged to 
teach an agreed curriculum.’ Most student fees and honorarium 
payments went into the institution’s general fund, although 


6 Wilfred Farrar, ‘Science and the German University System 1790-1850’, in Maurice 
Crosland (ed.), The Emergence of Science in Western Europe (London, 1975), 181. 

7 Wilhelm Lexis, Das Unterrichtswesen im Deutschen Reich, 4 vols. (Berlin, 1904), iv. pt. 1. 
Die Technischen Hochschulen, 51. 

8 Wilhelm H. Schröder, ‘Die Lehrkörperstruktur der Technischen Hochschule Berlin 
1879-1945 , in Reinhard Rürup (ed.), Wissenschaft und Gesellschaft: Beiträge zur Geschichte der 
Technischen Universitat Berlin 1879-1971 (Berlin, 1979), 79. 
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FIG. 12.2. Student numbers at Technische Hochschulen 1830-1906. 
Log scale 


Source: Figures from Wilhelm Lexis, Das Unterrichtswesen im Deutschen Reich, 4 vols. (Berlin, 
1904), iv. pt. 1. Die Technischen Hochschulen, 44-5. 


professors were, in some cases, permitted to keep a part for 
themselves.” 

However, the Technische Hochschulen still operated in a 
highly competitive environment because for most of the nine- 
teenth century there was an over-supply of places and the institu- 
tions had to struggle to keep up enrolments. Fig. 12.2 gives the 
student numbers for the period 1830-1906 (where available). The 
graph shows that there were periods of rapid expansion, but also 
periods of stagnation, and, at times, student numbers fell quite 
sharply. The worst downturn was in the late 1870s and early 
1880s. Enrolments fell at all the Technische Hochschulen. The 
steepest fall was at Aachen, from 463 students in 1875 to 144 in 
1882. Numbers at the largest Technische Hochschule, Berlin, fell 
from 1735 in 1876 to 880 in 1882. In this context, state support 
was vital if the institutions were to survive. But this sort of 


9 Lexis, Technische Hochschulen, 126. 
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support was not unlimited. In 1882 a motion was put in the Hesse 
state assembly for Darmstadt, the weakest of all the Technische 
Hochschulen, to be closed. But the response was innovative. 
Darmstadt established a new chair in electrical engineering (the 
first in Europe) in 1885, and the success of this venture under the 
new professor, Erasmus Kittler, transformed the prospects of this 
faltering institution.!° From having the smallest enrolment of all 
the Technische Hochschulen in 1880, Darmstadt rose to have 
third largest by the late 1890s. 

The results of this innovative venture were spectacular in other 
ways besides the increase in student numbers. It is possible to 
reconstruct Darmstadt Technische Hochschule’s accounts for the 
years 1893-1906, when the benefits of the new course were start- 
ing to flow (given as appendices to this essay) and these provide 
an interesting insight into the incentives faced by German higher 
education institutions in the period. The accounts show that 
Darmstadt did not just push up student numbers, it also raised 
fees substantially. In the first year covered, 1893/4, fee income 
per student was 87 Marks. By 1905/6 this had risen to 231 Marks, 
an increase of 165 per cent in 13 years. Together with the 
increase in enrolments, this lifted total fee income by a factor of 
ten: from 42,395 Marks to 450,150 Marks. 

This income was used in two main ways. First, it enabled the 
Technische Hochschule to reduce its dependence on state 
support. There was only a small increase in state subsidy—from 
150,985 Marks in 1893/4 to 187,785 in 1905/6—which repre- 
sented a drop in subsidy per student. But, with the rise in fee 
income, state support became much less important. In 1893/4, 
the state had supplied 78.1 per cent of total income; by 1905/6 
this was down to 28.3 per cent. Secondly, it was used to increase 
salary levels and to employ more junior staff. ‘The total salary bill 
rose by 220 per cent. This increase was much greater than that 
for the other Technische Hochschulen for which data is available 
(Fig. 12.3). But the increase in the salary bill did not, in the main, 
reflect increases in the total numbers of professors. ‘There was an 
increase, from twenty-three full professors in 1892/3 to thirty-two 


10 The story of electrical engineering at Darmstadt is described in Wolfgang König, 
‘Erasmus Kittler und die Frühzeit der Elektotechnik’, introduction to 1986 reprint of 
Erasmus Kittler, Handbuch der Elektrotechnik (Düsseldorf, 1986), and also in Lexis, Technische 
Hochschulen, 284. 
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Fic. 12.3. Total salary bills (in Marks): Darmstadt, Stuttgart, and Hanover. 
Source: Calculated by the author from figures in Minerva, 1892-1907. 


in 1905/6, which was a modest rise considering that student 
numbers had increased from 414 to 1,951. There was a much 
larger increase in the academic staff below professorial rank, 
from twenty-five in 1892/3 to eighty-eight in 1905/6. The profes- 
sors preferred to hire junior staff to take on the increased teach- 
ing load rather than create new chairs. 

It is clear from what is known about relative salaries in German 
higher education in the period that there was a substantial 
increase in average professorial earnings at Darmstadt over the 
thirteen years covered by these accounts. Professorial incomes 
probably doubled, and may have risen by more than this. Judging 
from the relative increases in total bills shown in Fig. 12.3, and 
making an allowance for the increased employment of junior staff, 
it appears that Darmstadt professors went from being some of the 
lowest paid of those with chairs at ‘Technische Hochschulen to 
rank amongst the highest. Even if the professors at the Technische 
Hochschulen did not have the direct relationship between teach- 
ing and income that applied at the German universities, with the 
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strong incentives that this implied, they were still rewarded as a 
group for the success of the institution as a whole. In this respect 
they were treated in the same way as a group of partners in a law 
practice or an accountancy firm. 

These points are important because, in considering the value 
of an institution, it is necessary to look at the context within 
which it operates: the internal structure is only part of the ques- 
tion. A technical university can be described by looking at the 
internal rules and administrative machinery, the subjects taught, 
the qualifications offered, and admission criteria. But the success 
or failure of an institution is determined as much by factors 
outside itself, by the rewards and incentives it faces and how it 
responds to these factors. ‘The German Technische Hochschulen 
operated in a highly competitive market and had considerable 
freedom of action in their responses. This was what made them 
such an important and significant influence in the general devel- 
opment of higher education in the nineteenth century.!! 

But there is an important question that still needs to be 
addressed. The ‘Technische Hochschulen may have been success- 
ful in their own terms by raising the standards of engineering 
education and by charging high fees to an increasing number of 
students, but was there a more general social and economic 
benefit? English visitors encountered some scepticism about this. 
The members of the Samuelson Commission, visiting Germany 
in the early 1880s, were told that there were too many Technische 
Hochschulen, and that they had been established largely as a 
result of rivalry between the smaller German states. ‘They were 
also told that there was an oversupply of engineers—about 1,000 
in excess of demand—and that courses were badly attended, with 
only 2,000 students when there was capacity for 6,000. !? 


11 The success of the Technische Hochschulen can be gauged by the numbers of 
foreign students they attracted. In 1905/6, 8.6 per cent of students at German universities, 
12.4 per cent of students at Prussian Technische Hochschulen, and 27.8 per cent of 
students at non-Prussian Technische Hochschulen were foreigners. Johannes Conrad, 
“Einige Ergebnisse der deutschen Universitätsstatistik’, Jahrbücher für Nationalökonomie und 
Statistik, 32 (1906), 439. 

12 Samuelson Commission, Royal Commission on Technical Education, 2nd Report, i. 
(London, 1884), Parliamentary Papers, c.3981, p. 207. The allegation that the Technische 
Hochschulen produced an oversupply of engineers has been picked up by British authors. 
See P. H. Musgrave, Technical Change, the Labour Force and Education: A Study of the British and 
German Iron and Steel Industries 1860-1964 (London, 1967), 84; and Roderick Floud, 
“Technical Education and Economic Performance: Britain 1850-1914’, Albion, 14 (1982), 


166-7. 
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Two points need to be made. First, the Samuelson Com- 
mission was visiting in the middle of the trade depression which 
followed the Gründerzeit boom of the 1870s. As Fig.12.2 shows, 
enrolments at Technische Hochschulen had risen sharply in the 
1870s and then fallen in the early 1880s. ‘The commission visited 
Germany at the lowest point for Technische Hochschule enrol- 
ments. It is therefore not surprising that there was a temporary 
oversupply of engineers, following the expansion of the previous 
decade, and it is equally unsurprising that student numbers were 
well below capacity. Such fluctuations are inevitable in a market 
system. Moreover, as already noted, the crisis of the 1880s was a 
stimulus to innovation in the Technische Hochschulen. 

Secondly, the comments picked up by the Samuelson Com- 
mission came mainly from Prussians. Werner von Siemens and 
Herman von Helmholtz were two notable Prussians who were 
particularly critical of the Technische Hochschulen.!? But this 
reflected a very Prussian disdain for the activities of the smaller 
German states, particularly those of the south and south-west (an 
attitude not dissimilar to that with which the British regarded the 
Irish). The Technische Hochschulen were mainly set up by the 
smaller German states; only in Berlin and Aachen were any 
established on Prussian territory. (That in Hanover was founded 
before union with Prussia.)!* 

And for a long time, the attitude of the Prussians seemed to 
be justified. For all the investment made by the smaller states of 
the south and south-west, the centres of German industrial 
activity remained largely on Prussian territory, in the Ruhr, and 
around Berlin. Despite the success of electrical engineering at 
Darmstadt, the centre of the German electrical industry was in 
Berlin. But in the late nineteenth century this began to change. 
The Technische Hochschulen of southern and south-western 
Germany produced a series of figures who had an important 
impact on the location of industries in the region: Daimler, 
Benz, Diesel, and Bosch are the most notable names. All had 
been educated at a Technische Hochschule. Diesel’s first patent 


13 Samuelson, Technical Education, 208, 333. 

14 There was a long dispute over the site of the Aachen Technische Hochschule which 
left the Rhineland-Westphalia industrial region without a Technische Hochschule for 
many years. Karl-Heinz Manegold, Unwersität, Technische Hochschule und Industrie: Ein Beitrag 
zur Emanzipation der Technik im 19. Jahrhundert unter besonderer Berücksichtigung der Bestrebungen 
Felix Kleins (Berlin, 1970), 65. 
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FIG. 12.4. Percentage change in machinery employment in 1,001 German Areise, 
1895-1907, by distance in kilometres from the nearest Technische Hochschule. 


Source: Calculated by measuring distances on contemporary maps and taking Areis 
employment figures from the occupational censuses: Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, NS, 102-11 
(1895 occupational census) and Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, NS, 202-11 (1907 

occupational census). 


was a direct application of the theory of heat he had learnt as a 
student. 

It is possible to pick up the effect that this had from an analysis 
of the German occupational censuses. Fig. 12.4 presents the 
results of a comparison of employment in the machinery sector in 
1,001 German AÄreise (administrative districts) in the census years 
of 1895 and 1907. Machinery employment rose most steeply in 
the areas adjacent to Technische Hochschulen—up to 20 kilo- 
metres away. There were above-average rises in other areas 
which were not too far away (machinery employment was rising 
in the Ruhr, which accounts for the increases in the 100-160-kilo- 
metre brackets). But, in the more remote regions at a distance of 
more than 160 kilometres, machinery employment did not keep 
pace with the national average. 
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These trends were noted by contemporaries, and the Prussian 
attitude changed. It was clear that the main losers were the 
provinces of the Prussian east, where industrial development was 
not keeping up with the rest of Germany. After 1900, therefore, 
two new Technische Hochschulen were founded to supply these 
areas, one in Danzig and one in Breslau. 


III. Emulation and Transfer in Britain 1890-1914 


The success of the German education system was a major stimulus 
to educational reform in Britain from the mid-nineteenth century 
onwards. The two main Parliamentary Commissions, the Devon- 
shire Commission of 1872 and the Samuelson Commission of 1884, 
included careful studies of the German system. There were also 
private studies and studies undertaken by local authorities.!° 
However, these did not result in direct copies of the German insti- 
tutions. Instead the British decided to follow their own path, which 
placed a strong emphasis on adaptation to local conditions.!® The 
principles behind the attitude of the British government were set 
out by the Duke of Devonshire, Lord President of the Council with 
responsibility for education, in a speech to the International 
Congress on Technical Education in 1897: 


The need for individual initiative and for freedom of local experiment 
has always been fully recognized in English education, and in no grade 
of it has this been more the case than in technical education. While the 
central government, through its administrative departments, has not 
failed to give a certain measure of guidance to the new movement, it 
has thrown the greater part of the responsibility on the local authorities, 
believing that (in technical education especially) there must be great 
elasticity in administration and incessant adaptation of the means and 
form of instruction to match the great variety of industrial and commer- 
cial needs which exist in the different localities but which can only be 
ascertained and tested by local experiment.!? 

15 Philip Magnus et al., Report on a Visit to Germany with a View to Ascertaining the Recent 
Progress of Technical Education in that Country (London, 1896), Parliamentary Papers c.8301; 
and Manchester Technical School, Report of a Visit to Several Continental and English Technical 
Schools by a Deputation of the Manchester Technical School in June and July 1891 (London, 1891). 
There is a further report on the activities of the Manchester Technical Instruction 
Committee and its visits to Germany and Austria in Nature, 56/1461 (1897), 627-30. 

16 Gordon Wynne Roderick and Michael Stephens, Education and Industry in the 
Nineteenth Century: The English Disease? (London, 1978), 72. 

17 The full text is given in Nature, 56/1442 (1897), 158. 
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The British government provided local authorities with the 
means to improve technical education through ‘whisky money’. 
This was the product of a tax on whisky originally intended to 
compensate publicans who were refused licences, but under the 
terms of the Local ‘Taxation Act of 1890, this money could be 
used for technical education.!® This was in addition to a rate of 
1s. 2d. which could be applied to technical education under the 
Technical Instruction Act of 1889.!? The government provided 
the funds but left the local authorities with considerable discre- 
tion as to how these were spent. Some did not spend the money 
on formal technical education. In 1900 there was an appeal for 
£40,000 in private donations to support the Wigan Technical 
College. ‘The money was needed because the council had spent 
the full 2d. rate allowed under the 1889 Act on the town library 
and not on technical education.”° But this was in accord with the 
Victorian view that local government should not be subject to 
central government dictate, but should have areas of genuine 
independence and responsibility. 

Most local authorities took their new responsibilities very seri- 
ously. Manchester was particularly careful and sent a delegation 
to Germany to study technical education there. The report was 
published, and resulted in the reorganization of the existing tech- 
nical school (which had originally been a mechanics’ institute) as 
the Municipal School of Technology. The new buildings cost 
£400,000. Courses were offered to B.Sc. level in connection with 
the local university, Owen’s College, Manchester.?! It was also 
noted as a pioneer in the teaching of chemical engineering. 

Other important developments were the creation of technical 
institutes in Bristol, Glasgow, and Belfast. It was the establishment 
of these institutes (together with Manchester), and the raising of 

18 W. H. G. Armytage, Civic Universities: Some Aspects of a British Tradition (London, 1953), 
en Kelly, A History of Adult Education in Great Britain (Liverpool, 1962), 198. The 
1889 Act owed much to the influence of the chancellor of the exchequer, Goschen, whose 
family connections with Germany had made him aware of the German advantage in 
technical education. George Haines, Essays on German Influence upon English Education and 
Science, 1850-1919, Connecticut College Monographs, 9 (New London, Conn., 1969), 73. 

20 Chemical Trades Journal, 14 July 1900, 22. 

2! For the history of this institution (the future UMIST), see the essays in Donald S. 
Cardwell (ed.), Artisan to Graduate: Essays to Commemorate the Foundation in 1824 of the 
Manchester Mechanics’ Institution now in 1974 the University of Manchester Institute of Science and 


Technology (Manchester, 1974). See, inter alia, pp. 11 and 137 for the importance of the 
German example. Further details from Minerva, 23 (1912/13), 849. 
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academic standards within them, that were chiefly responsible for 
the increase in British student numbers after 1900 in Minerva’s clas- 
sification (shown in Fig. 12.1). In all these cases the new develop- 
ments were the result of the reorganization and expansion of 
existing institutions.?? 

The Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College was the 
result of a combination of four existing institutions: Anderson’s 
College (founded in 1795), the College of Science and Arts 
(founded as a mechanics’ institute in 1800), Allen Glen’s 
Institution (founded 1853), and the Atkinson Institution (founded 
1833). Its budget for 1899 showed that it received £4,500 from 
the town council, £5,398 from other government departments, 
and £4,138 from private donations, amounting in total to 72 per 
cent of total outgoings (£19,584). Only 28 per cent needed to be 
raised from fees and other sources of income.” 

The origins of the Bristol Merchant Venturers Technical 
Institute lay in the Bristol Diocesan Trade and Mining School, 
founded in 1856. In 1885 this was taken over by the Merchant 
Venturers Company, and enlarged. By 1904 it was preparing 
students for the London University B.Sc., and in 1909 it became 
associated with the faculty of engineering at Bristol University, 
and offered joint courses with that institution. Fees seem to have 
been relatively high: £10 10s. per year compared to around £1 
ros. on average for students at Glasgow.?* 

The Belfast Municipal ‘Technical Institute was, with 4,800 
students, one of the largest institutions of its kind in Europe. 
Again, its origins lay in a municipal trade school that combined 
with other institutions, and a new building was opened in 1907. 
Fees were variable depending on the intensity of the teaching: a 
full course of five and a half days per week cost £4 per session; a 
part-time day course of one and a half days per week cost £1 per 
session; and evening classes cost just 55. per session.2° 

22 See Kelly, Adult Education, 199, on the decline of the mechanics’ institutes and their 
transformation into technical colleges. German Technische Hochschulen were also 
created from existing institutions. Karlsruhe Technische Hochschule e.g. was founded in 
1825 by amalgamating an architectural school with an engineering school for waterways 
and roads. Manegold, Unwersität, Technische Hochschule und Industrie, 39. 

23 Minerva, 10 (1900/1), 335-6. 

24 Minerva, 14 (1904/5), 164 and 23 (1913/14), 228. English observers thought that fees 
in Germany were much lower than in Britain. Manchester Technical School, Report, 52: 


‘measured by our standards the fees are nominal’. 
25 Minerva, 14 (1904/5), 71. 
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As far as standards are concerned, one indicator of the gap 
between the British and German institutions was the 
staff-student ratio. In Germany, there were 965 teaching staff for 
a total of 15,965 students attending Technische Hochschulen in 
1913: a ratio of 16.5 students per staff member (professors, assis- 
tant professors, Dozenten, and Privat Dozenten). In Britain there 
were 601 staff for 20,905 students, including those attending 
evening classes: a ratio of 34.8 students per staff member. This 
difference reflects the greater proportion of British students who 
were part-time, either by day or in the evening.?® 

However, these major British institutions, which deliberately 
aimed to achieve the standard set by the Technische Hochschulen, 
were not the only ones which offered teaching to B.Sc. level in 
applied science and engineering in Britain in 1914. The Board of 
Education for England and Wales produced a list of thirty English 
Technical Colleges in 1913/4, which took students at around 17 
years old and offered courses of two years or more duration. Out 
of these, eleven offered courses to B.Sc. level (Table 12.3). 


TABLE 12.3. English technical colleges offering teaching to B.Sc. level in 1913 
(taking students at age 17 or older) 


Course length (yrs.) 

Plymouth Municipal Technical College 2—4 
Brighton Municipal Technical College 3—4 
Bradford Technical College 3—4 
Huddersfield Technical College 3 
Swansea Technical College 3 
Portsmouth Municipal Technical College 4 
London: 

West Ham Municipal Technical Institute 4 

Battersea Polytechnic 3—4 

South West Polytechnic Institute (Chelsea) 3—4 

Northern Polytechnic Institute (Islington) 2—4 

Birkbeck College 3+ 


Source: Board of Education for England and Wales, List of Technical Institute Courses 
(London, 1914). 


26 Figures calculated from Minerva, 23 (1913/14). The scale of evening class instruction in 
Britain was immense. A total of 527,729 students attended evening classes in England and 
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The numbers do not seem to have been large—the depart- 
ment’s records show 528 grant-aided students at these colleges, 
but there would have been others who were not grant-aided. 
This was a further example of the way in which British policy 
was expanding opportunities in higher-level technical education 
by raising standards at existing institutions. However, according 
to contemporary observers, there was a long way to go before the 
British polytechnics reached the standard of their continental 
counterparts.?’ 

The British approach rejected the rigid distinction between 
university and Technische Hochschule that was observed in 
Germany.?® At the same time as the first German Technische 
Hochschulen were created, in the 1820s and 1830s, the first chairs 
of engineering were set up in British universities, at University 
College London in 1827 and King’s College London in 1838. 
British universities proved remarkably willing to go outside tradi- 
tional academic subjects in the creation of new professorial chairs. 
By 1913 there were chairs in brewing (Birmingham), shipbuilding 
(Glasgow), automobile-engineering (Bristol), bleaching and dyeing 
(Nottingham), and leather (Leeds). ‘This last was occupied by the 
leading German industrial chemist, Edmund Stiasny, author of 
the standard work on Gerberei, the chemistry of leather. 

To illustrate the profound difference between the British and 
German university systems, Table 12.4 gives the chairs in the 
main branches of engineering—mechanical, civil, and electri- 
cal—at British and German universities in 1913.29 Of all the 
British universities in 1913 there were just five that lacked a chair 
in engineering (Aberdeen, Durham, St Andrews, Bangor, and 
Aberystwyth). By contrast, out of seventeen German universities, 


Wales in 1901. Board of Education for England and Wales, General Report on Higher Education 
in 1902 (London, 1903), Parliamentary Papers c.1738, p. 116. Of these, 48,865 were receiv- 
ing instruction in science, and 2,429 in applied mechanics. But the same publication (pp. 76 
and 79) makes adverse comments on the standards reached in the examinations. 


27 This was the conclusion reached by a survey published in Nature in 1894. ‘Some 
London Polytechnic Institutes’, Nature, 50/1282 (1894), 87-90, and no. 1283, 114-18. In 
1897 an article found that out of 26,895 students at London polytechnics, there were just 
100 matriculated students studying for the London B.Sc. See Nature, 56/1437 (1897), 41. 

28 Armytage, Civic Universities, 224. 

29 It is worth including this table partly because the absurd criticism that British 
universities neglected applied science has found its way into the scholarly literature. See 
Roderick and Stephens, Education and Industry, 113; and, for a specific criticism of Oxford, 
Michael Sanderson, The Unwersities and British Industry 1850-1970 (London, 1972), 39. 
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TABLE 12.4. Unwersities with full professorial chairs in engineering, 1913 
(unwersities only, excluding Technische Hochschulen and their equivalents) 


Britain Germany 


Mechanical Engineering 

Manchester Göttingen 
Nottingham 

Oxford 

Dundee 

Sheffield 

Birmingham 

Cambridge 

Edinburgh 

Leeds 

Liverpool 

University College, London 
Royal College of Science, Dublin 
King’s College, London 

Bristol 

Cardiff 


Civil Engineering 

Belfast None 
Trinity College, Dublin 

Glasgow 

University College, Dublin 


Electrical Engineering 

Manchester None 
Birmingham 

Bristol 

Glasgow 

Liverpool 

Newcastle 

University College, London 

King’s College, London 


Source: Compiled by the author from Minerva, 23 (1913/14). 


only Göttingen had one. One implication of this is that Britain’s 
position as regards the teaching of engineering and applied 
science was not as low in the 1890s as implied by the comparison 
illustrated in Fig. 12.1, which includes only students at ‘Technische 


TABLE 12.5. Teaching specializations at selected British unwersities compared to German universities and Technische Hochschulen, 1891 
(percentage distribution of teaching staff by subject category) 


Selected British universities 


Leeds Newcastle University University King’s Royal 
(Yorkshire (Armstrong College College College College of 
College) College) Nottingham London London Science 
Architecture 0.0 0.0 3.2 1.3 2.6 0.0 
Engineering and Applied 
Sciences 17.2 11.8 16.1 7.8 15.6 37.5 
Science 13.8 35.3 19.4 16.9 10.4 50.0 
Maths 3.4 2.9 12.9 2.6 7.8 6.3 
Medicine and Veterinary 
Medicine 44.8 38.2 9.7 45.5 35.1 0.0 
Other subjects 20.7 11.8 38.7 26.0 28.6 6.3 
Germany: all universities and Technische Hochschulen 
Universities Technische Hochschulen 
Architecture 0.0 22.2 
Engineering and Applied Sciences 3.0 27.1 
Science 15.1 15.7 
Maths 4.6 8.4 
Medicine and Veterinary Medicine 28.1 3.5 
Other subjects 49.2 23.1 


Source: Compiled by the author from Minerva, 1 (1891/2). 
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Hochschulen or equivalent institutions. A number of British 
universities occupied positions between the specializations of the 
German universities and the Technische Hochschulen. Table 12.5 
gives the relevant figures for six British universities that had strong 
engineering or applied science departments. The table shows that 
these institutions were not as heavily committed to engineering 
and applied science as the German Technische Hochschulen, 
partly because a number of them also included large medical 
schools, but equally they taught more of these subjects than the 
German universities. However, even when this is taken into 
account, the number of engineers graduating from British 
universities was well below the German figure in the 1890s once 
figures for the Technische Hochschulen are included. And 
earlier in the century, before the creation of the newer civic 
universities, the gap was even wider. The British catch-up was an 
achievement of the period after 1900. 

The universities also helped through university extension 
programmes, which helped raise standards in the institutions that 
had evolved out of the former mechanics’ institutes. As noted 
above, examinations at the various municipal institutes were 
often held under the aegis of a local university, or else to the stan- 
dard of the London B.Sc. In some cases, university extension 
programmes led directly to the foundation of universities, as was 
the case for Nottingham, founded by combining an existing 
extension course with a local mechanics’ institute.*° 

The British approach also produced a strong link between 
many universities and the civic administration, local companies, 
and the major philanthropic organizations, such as the London 
livery companies.?! This was an important part of the British 
response to the German advantage which was revealed by the 
Royal Commission reports of the 1870s and 1880s. It has been 
estimated that the total support provided by the London livery 
companies to various higher education institutions amounted to 
£2 million by 1914.3? Important assistance was provided to 
Imperial College, London (£87,000 from the Goldsmiths’ 
Company in 1907), to Leeds University (a total of £160,000 from 


30 Armytage, Civic Universities, 226. 

3! On the importance of civic support, and the contrast in this respect with Germany, 
see the introduction by Michael E. Sadler to Paulsen, German Universities, p. xi. 

32 The figure is given in Armytage, Civic Universities, 229. 
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TABLE 12.6. Higher education provision in twenty largest cities (ranked by total 
population), Britain and Germany 


Berlin U+TH London U+TH 
Hamburg a Birmingham U 
Munich U+TH Glasgow U+TH 
Leipzig U Liverpool U 
Dresden TH Manchester U+TH 
Cologne = Leeds U 
Breslau U+TH Sheffield U 
Frankfurt-am-Main = Belfast U+TH 
Diisseldorf = Bristol U+TH 
Nuremberg = Edinburgh U+TH 
Hanover TH Dublin U 
Essen = Bradford == 
Chemnitz m Hull >= 
Stuttgart TH Nottingham U 
Magdeburg = Newcastle U 
Königsberg U Leicester = 
Bremen = Portsmouth == 
Stettin = Bolton = 
Duisburg = Cardiff U 
Dortmund <= Dundee U 


Note. U = University; TH = Technische Hochschule. 


Source: Higher education institutions as recorded in Minerva, 23 (1913/14); cities ranked by 
population figures given in the Statistisches Jahrbuch des Deutschen Reichs, for Germany, and 
the 1911 Encyclopedia Britannica, for Britain. 


the Clothworkers’ Company by 1912), to the City and Guilds 
Central Institute, equipped at a total cost of £135,000, and to 
Sheffield by the Cutler’s Company. The livery companies were 
also important supporters of the London polytechnics.? Other 
notable benefactions included the support given to Bristol 
University by the Wills family (£146,000 by 1908), the donations 
from the Armstrong family to Armstrong College, Newcastle 
(renamed in consequence), and the total of £600,000 raised as an 


33 Sources for these figures: Manchester Technical School, Report; Chemical Trades 
Journal, 1 (1900), 53; Sanderson, The Universities and British Industry, 67-8, 116. See also F. 
M. L. Thompson (ed.), The Unwersity of London and the World of Learning 1836-1986 (London, 
1990), 167 on the foundation of Imperial College: the London livery companies were 
‘mid-wives at the birth’. The livery companies were responding to the threat of greater 
state control. See Roger Fieldhouse, A History of Modern British Adult Education (Leicester, 


1996), 32. 
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endowment for Birmingham University in 1900-1.3* One impor- 
tant consequence of this movement was that there were few major 
cities in Britain which lacked higher education provision by 1913. 
Table 12.6 compares the major British and German cities in this 
respect, using the Minerva classification which excludes Fachliche 
Hochschulen. As can be seen, of the twenty largest British cities, 
only five lacked either a university or a Technische Hochschule, 
but twelve ofthe top German cities did not have similar provision. 
This reflected the fact that the German institutions had been 
created mainly in the pre-industrial period, before 1850, and were 
therefore predominantly located in smaller university towns such 
as Bonn, Marburg, or Tübingen. But it is still notable that major 
German cities such as Hamburg, Cologne, or Frankfurt had no 
major higher education institutions. This, however, changed in 
the period after 1900, with the creation of institutions such as the 
Städtische Handelshochschule in Cologne and the Akademie für 
Sozial- und Handelswissenschaft in Frankfurt. Neither of these 
were counted as universities or Technische Hochschulen in 1913, 
but they did teach some applied science. 


IV. Criticism of the German System 


From 1890s on there was some criticism of the German system 
from within the German academic community and, in particu- 
lar, of the separation of applied and pure science. It was felt that 
German universities and Technische Hochschulen had stood still 
while others had made advances.*° As one of the themes of this 
volume is the reverse flow of influences from Britain to Germany, 
it would be of interest to discover that there had been recognition 
in Germany of the progress of technical education in Britain and 
that this had had some impact on the German debate. However, 
it is evident that the main influence on German thinking in this 
area was not from Britain—it came far more from the United 
States. This reflected a general respect for the achievements of 


34 Minerva, 11 (1901/2), 100-1; Sanderson, The Universities and British Industry, 71, 74. 

35 For instances of these criticisms, see Alois Riedler, Unsere Hochschulen und die 
Anforderungen des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1898); Hermann Ost, ‘Die Chemische 
Technologie an den Technischen Hochschulen’, Zeitschrift für Angewandte Chemie (1900), 
657-63; and Olaus Henrici, ‘Professor Klein and Technical Education in Germany’, 


Nature, 56/ 1442 (1897), 1457. 
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US technology and, more specifically, reports from German visi- 
tors to the US of developments at MIT, where teaching and 
research in applied and pure science were linked in a way that 
was not possible in Germany. 

Thus in 1898 Alois Riedler, shortly to become Principal of the 
Technische Hochschule in Berlin, complained that German 
universities had fallen behind Belgium, England, Italy, and ‘espe- 
cially the United States’ in the teaching of applied science and 
engineering.°® The fact that Riedler, with others, was campaign- 
ing to reduce the barriers between the universities and the 
Technische Hochschulen and to raise the status of the latter by 
allowing them to confer doctorates was important here. It may 
have led to a tendency to exaggerate the deficiencies of the 
German system.” 

Another criticism, from a different direction, was that the 
Technische Hochschulen had become too theoretical and less 
interested in the problems of industry. The lack of teaching of 
Gerberei, the chemistry of leather, was specifically mentioned. 
Here it is possible that the fact that this subject was available in 
Britain could have been an influence.?® Within the universities 
there was some concern also. A significant figure in this respect 
was Felix Klein, Professor of Mathematics at Göttingen from 
1886, who visited the United States and was impressed by MIT. 
His support led to the creation of an institute of applied physics 
at Göttingen in 1898 and a chair in applied mathematics in 1903. 
An important factor was the emergence of fluid dynamics as a 
new subject of applied science which required a higher level of 
mathematics than that currently available at the Technische 


36 Riedler, Unsere Hochschulen, 25. 

37 Some of these criticisms have been picked up in works in English. See e.g. Floud, 
“Technical Education and Economic Performance’; and id., “Technical Education 
1850-1914: Speculations on Human Capital Formation’, in Lennart Jörberg and Nathan 
Rosenberg (eds.), Technical Change, Employment and Investment: Papers presented to the 8th 
International Economic History Congress (Lund, 1982). But these articles have exaggerated the 
deficiencies of the German system. For example, pace Floud, “Technical Education and 
Economic Performance’, go, the German system did provide evening classes. The 
Samuelson Commission Report has a section on German evening instruction 
(Samuelson, Technical Education, 40-2), but it was not offered by the Technische 
Hochschulen. 

38 These criticisms are made in Ost, ‘Chemische Technologie’. Ost was a professor at 
the Technische Hochschule in Hanover. Unfortunately, he does not mention the Leeds 
chair in this article, nor does he refer to the teaching of chemical engineering in 
Manchester, which pioneered the development of this subject. 
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Hochschulen. This, in turn, led to the development of aero- 
dynamics as a subject with similar technical requirements. Klein 
subsequently proposed that an institute should be set up to 
organize research in this area, but this was not achieved until 
after the outbreak of the First World War. (The Gottingen 
Institute went on to achieve fame as the originator of swept wing 
aircraft design).79 Again, Germany was somewhat behind Britain 
in this area, where lectures in aeronautics had been given by A. 
P. Thirsk at the East London College of London University from 
1909 on, but there is no evidence that this impinged on the 
German debate.*? The more dramatic aeronautical achieve- 
ments of the United States had a greater impact. 


V. Conclusions 


As an example of cultural and institutional transfers, the case of 
the British technical universities is one of institutional adaptation 
and emulation, not one of a direct transplantation of an institu- 
tional model. If someone was looking for an instance of the latter, 
then the adoption of the German system in Russia would be a 
much better example. 

The British responded to the success of German technical 
education and the challenge of German industry at three levels. 
The first involved the universities, old and new. Here the British 
rejected the German system of a rigid distinction between applied 
and pure science and introduced courses in engineering and 
applied science at most British universities. These courses had few 
equivalents at German universities. The second level included the 
municipal technical institutes, which were much more directly 
influenced by the German Technische Hochschulen and sought to 
emulate these as far as possible. But here, again, there were impor- 
tant differences. The main one was that the British institutions, 
partly because of their roots as mechanics’ institutes, continued to 
teach large numbers of part-time students and to offer evening 
classes. They were also more concerned with practical vocational 


39 Klein’s struggles are well described in Manegold, Universität, Technische Hochschule und 
Industrie. For a contemporary view see Henrici, ‘Professor Klein’. 

40 See Thompson (ed.), The University of London, 171, for Thirsk’s work at East London 
College. 
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training than the Technische Hochschulen. They did, however, 
raise their standards considerably, and eventually achieved recog- 
nition as universities, though this falls outside our period. The third 
layer was represented by the polytechnics and lower level munici- 
pal technical colleges. Here there was less direct emulation of the 
Technische Hochschulen and other continental polytechnics, 
although this was an ultimate objective for some. But the introduc- 
tion of B.Sc. level courses meant that a formal degree was available 
to students who would have been unable to afford full-time univer- 
sity-level education. ‘The introduction of this option is an interest- 
ing example of the flexibility of the British system, as a similar 
option was not available to the students of the equivalent German 
institutions, the Fachschulen and Fortbildungsschulen. 

Behind all this lay a general recognition of the importance of 
technical education and the need to catch up with the German 
system. As a contemporary observer put it in 1909, England, long 
behind in technical education, ‘has righted itself with so much 


energy’.*! 


41 Arthur Shadwell, Industrial Efficiency: A Comparative Study of Industrial Life in England, 
Germany and America (London, 1909), 640. 
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Appendix (see pages 300 and 301) 
TABLE 12.A1. Darmstadt Technische Hochschule 1892-1906: staff and student 
numbers 


TABLE 12.A2. Darmstadt Technische Hochschule 1893-1906: income and expen- 
diture (in Marks) 


TABLE 12.Aı. Darmstadt Technische Hochschule 1892-1906: staff and student numbers 


Student numbers 
[Electrical engineering] 
Professors 

[Electrical engineering] 
Assistant professors 
[Electrical engineering] 


Privat Dozenten/\ecturers/ 


assistants 
[Electrical engineering] 


Privat Dozenten/\ecturers 
[Electrical engineering] 


Assistants 


Total academic staff 


1892/3 
414 


23 


23 
1 


48 


1893/4 
487 


24 
] 


30 


54 


1894/5 


30 


59 


1895/6 


1896/7 


1897/ 


1,178 
447 
28 

3 

9 


TABLE 12.A2. Darmstadt Technische Hochschule 1893-1906: income and expenditure (in Mark: 


Fees 

State subsidy 
Other income 
Total income 
Salaries 

Fees per student 


State subsidy 
as % of income 


1893/4 


42,395 
150,985 
0 
193,380 
152,061 
87 


78.1 


1894/5 


58,140 
170,936 
1,478 
240,554 
187,000 
101 


Pial 


1895/6 


97,624 
171,836 
4,483 
273,943 
201,379 
131 


62.7 


1896/7 


108,290 
194,825 
5,690 
308,805 
222,159 
127 


63.1 


1897/8 


190,872 
247,950 
1,000 
439,822 
326,396 
162 


56.4 


1898/ 


205,1€ 
247,95 
1,00 
454,11 
340,68 
15 


54. 


8/9 


m CO GG CO mu NO 


108090 


9/1900 


‚380 
‚023 
834 
‚237 
‚054 
184 


32.6 


1899/1900 
1,413 


601 


1900/1 


259,380 
290,023 
1,834 
551,237 
399,054 
166 


52.6 


1900/1 


1,563 
613 


1901/2 


303,500 
955,913 
1,829 
561,242 
412,677 
180 


. 45.6 


1901/2 
1,683 


630 
30 


3 
8 
] 


1902/3 


333,800 
236,290 
1,1857 
581,947 
417,772 
185 


40.6 


1902/3 
1,803 


643 
31 


3 
8 
I 


1903/4 


367,800 
231,660 
19,800 
619,260 
452,268 
187 


37.4 


1903/4 
1,970 


611 
32 


3 
8 
] 


109 


1904/5 


426,370 
201,836 
23,842 
652,048 
475,050 
214 


31.0 


1904/5 
1,997 


542 
32 


me u w 


116 


1905/6 


450,150 
187,775 
25,788 
663,713 
487,245 
931 


28.3 


1905/6 


1,951 
428 
32 


wm å NO 
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‘A musical clash of civilisations’? 
Musical ‘Transfers and Rivalries 
around 1900 


SVEN OLIVER MULLER 


The turn of the twentieth century marks a period of outstanding 
rivalries in the history of Anglo-German relations. The years 
before the First World War in particular can be regarded as the 
climax of political, commercial, and military tensions. In less 
than twenty years, once splendid political relations had turned 
into open antagonism. The fields of conflicts were numerous and 
brought a rapid deterioration in the two countries’ mutual 
perceptions. Germany’s political isolation and colonial crises, the 
naval race, and the growing economic competition are only the 
most prominent examples of this change for the worse. For many 
decades the ‘rise of the Anglo-German antagonism’ has rightly 
attracted scholarly interest in both countries.! 

Yet, from a cultural point of view the picture might appear 
rather different. Interest, admiration, and appropriation shaped 
contacts between the two societies, as numerous essays in this 
volume demonstrate. If we look at the intense cultural exchanges, 
both highbrow and lowbrow, that took place during the first 
decade of the twentieth century or so, Anglo-German relations 
seem to be an ideal example of highly successful mutual transfers. 
A number of British political reform movements, such as the 
Campaign for Women’s Rights, were eagerly copied in Imperial 
Germany, and football—the sport of sports—continued its 
triumph on the Continent as well. Conversely, on the other side 
of the Channel, Germany’s scientific achievements and legal 
culture were closely studied. Many British academics seized the 
opportunity to work at German universities, and German art, 


I See the classic study by Paul M. Kennedy, The Rise of the Anglo-German Antagonism 
1860-1914 (London, 1980). 
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literature, and music were widely perceived and admired in 
Britain.” 

Intercultural transfers between the two societies reveal that all 
national cultures come into existence by means of exchange and 
demarcation. Earlier historical concepts stressing cultural gaps 
between different societies, or even the idea of single-track trans- 
fer between ‘advanced’ and ‘backward’ states must be regarded 
as highly normative parameters that merely illustrate particular 
perceptions and misperceptions, rather than render any actual 
inequality of knowledge and skills. On the contrary, it is this 
process of appropriation and delineation that continuously 
shapes the culture of each society. From a methodological point 
of view it is therefore quite unsatisfactory to concentrate on a 
historical comparison only. Different entities cannot be fruitfully 
confronted without regard for interactions between them. It is 
precisely this tension and interrelation that gives the analysis of 
intercultural transfers its specific shape and importance. 
Moreover, the history of intercultural transfer between Germany 
and Britain cannot be written as a balanced comparison between 
certain phenomena, ideas, and practices.” As my case study illus- 
trates, the social function and importance of musical culture was 
quite different in Imperial Germany and Edwardian England. 
While from the second third of the nineteenth century on, 
Germans regarded music as an invaluable expression of the 
human spirit, Britons only gradually adopted the notion of the 
exceptional quality of music towards the end of the century. 
Bearing this in mind, the techniques of absorption and denial of 
a foreign phenomenon may be a relevant topic in the history of 
cultural transfers. How was knowledge about a different society 


2 Georges Haines, Essays on German Influence upon English Education and Science 1850-1919 
(New London, Conn., 1969); Charles E. McClelland, The German Historians and England: A 
Study in Nineteenth-Century Views (Cambridge, 1971); Günter Hollenberg, Englisches Interesse 
am Kaiserreich: Die Attraktivität Preussen-Deutschlands für konservative und liberale Kreise in 
Großbritannien 1860-1914 (Wiesbaden, 1974); Christiane Eisenberg, ‘English Sports’ und 
deutsche Bürger: Eine Gesellschaftsgeschichte 1800-1939 (Paderborn, 1999). 

3 See Michael Werner and Bénédicte Zimmermann, ‘Vergleich, Transfer, 
Verflechtung: Der Ansatz der Histoire croisée und die Herausforderung des 
Transnationalen’, Geschichte und Gesellschaft, 28 (2002), 607-36; Michel Espagne, ‘Sur les 
limites du comparatisme en histoire culturelle’, Genéses, 17 (1994), 112-21; Johannes 
Paulmann, ‘Internationaler Vergleich und interkultureller Transfer: Zwei Forschungsan- 
sätze zur europäischen Geschichte des 18. bis 20. Jahrhunderts’, Historische Zeitschrift, 267 
(1998), 649-85; Philipp Ther, “Beyond the Nation: The Relational Basis of a Comparative 
History of Germany and Europe’, Central European History, 36 (2003), 4574. 
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created, perceived, and transformed? By what media, contacts, 
and practices were music and its institutions, ideas, and manners 
conveyed?* 

This essay focuses on the transfer of musical works, concepts, 
values, and practices between Germany and Britain at the turn 
of the twentieth century.” It will attempt to define the direction, 
intensity, and importance of cultural perceptions and interaction. 
My intention is to analyse the political and cultural function of 
‘serious’ music, that is, operatic and symphonic music, by looking 
at perceptions and assessments of music in the public sphere, 
rather than at the music itself. The historical dimension of 
musical culture has not been thoroughly researched, as most 
musicological surveys concentrate only on the works themselves, 
or on the merits of the ‘great’ composers. Few publications actu- 
ally consider music and its reception in the public sphere as an 
important historical and political phenomenon.® This essay 
draws attention to the political dimensions of apparently purely 
cultural practices, and attempts to show how and why contacts in 
music constituted a highly contested field of political action 
between Germany and Britain in the period before the First 
World War. Returning to the initial point of political conflicts 
between Germany and Britain, we might expect that contacts in 
music fostered mutual understanding and respect. Although 
music can be regarded as the ideal vehicle for successful and 
harmonious transfer, I will present a different approach. In the 


* See the methodological reflections by Johannes Paulmann, ‘Interkultureller Transfer 
zwischen Deutschland und Großbritannien: Einführung in ein Forschungskonzept’, in 
Rudolf Muhs, Johannes Paulmann, and Willibald Steinmetz (eds.), Aneignung und Abwehr: 
Interkultureller Transfer zwischen Deutschland und Großbritannien im 19. Jahrhundert (Bodenheim, 
1998), 21743. 

5 Throughout this essay the terms ‘English’ and ‘British’ are used synonymously 
because the Victorians and Edwardians tended to do so, and actually preferred the 
expression ‘English’ in cultural matters. Following contemporary mutual perceptions I do 
not differentiate between the music of German and Austrian composers or between 
English and Irish artists. 
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long run, cultural contacts and transfers did not differ much from 
political fields of conflict, and ended in a musical clash of civiliza- 
tions. Getting to know each other, and learning about each 
other’s music and manners, involve conflict and hatred. 

I start by looking at the transfer of musical culture between the 
two countries. To this end I examine, from a British perspective, 
the role of apparently supreme German music in general, and 
the enthusiastic reception of Wagner’s operas in particular. I 
then discuss the meagre success of British composers in 
Germany. Only a few German musicians, journalists, and artists 
took any interest in the English culture of music. The second part 
of my essay focuses on the transfer of manners and analyses how 
the continental habit of silent listening eventually spread to 
Britain as well. The third part of my essay deals with the re-eval- 
uation and reinvention of ‘British’ music. The turn of the twenti- 
eth century witnessed the rise of a fierce cultural nationalism in 
Britain. In the fourth part of the essay I argue that it is hardly 
surprising that German and Austrian avant-garde music were 
commonly regarded as a tasteless and insane aberration in 
Edwardian England. In the perceptions of many Britons, the 
classical ideal of German culture had turned into an aesthetic 
and political ordeal. 


I. The Ideal of German Culture 


British admiration for ‘German’ music was almost boundless in 
the second half of nineteenth century. Although the Victorians 
were not inclined to yield to foreigners and confidently relied on 
their own economic, political, and civilizational achievements, 
matters were different in the field of highbrow music. Britain 
could not boast a single first-rate native composer until the end of 
the nineteenth century. Germany, by contrast, was regarded as 
the homeland of music, and composers such as Beethoven, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, and Wagner were highly appreciated. ‘The 
symphonic works of the German masters dominated English 
concert programmes, and towards the turn of the century 
German opera was generally considered superior to the Italian. 
The Morning Post judged the first English performance of Verdi’s 
masterpiece Aida on its allegedly ‘German’ qualities: “Verdi... 
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has shown that he appreciates to the fullest the value of German 
musical thoughts . . . he has all along shown in his writings that 
although they are nominally Italian they are actually Teutonic. 
Hence the vigour and dramatic power in every one of his operas, 
and especially in this his latest.” To learn from the unattainable 
German cultural ideal, therefore, remained the primary aim for 
generations of English composers, musical journalists, and intel- 
lectuals. The leading English specialist journal, the Musical Times, 
was telling in regard to the German influence over the British: 


Germany, the land of music par excellence, has always contributed a 
specially large contingent of musical visitors, while the free import of 
German music into England has ever flourished, carrying with it many 
and unquestionable benefits. In fact, a careful observer cannot fail to 
notice that for many years there has existed between England and 
Germany a musical reciprocity which has been possible largely through 
increased musical activity in England.® 


After a late and not entirely favourable reception in London in 
the 1870s, Richard Wagner became probably the most admired 
among the ‘modern’ German composers of his period. Following 
Italian (sic!) performances of Der fliegende Holländer (Il Vascello 
Fantasma), Tannhäuser, and Lohengrin, Angelo Neumann’s travelling 
opera company staged the first complete Ring cycle in London as 
early as 1882. It was tremendously successful, but surpassed by 
the guest performance of a German company led by Gustav 
Mahler in 1892. Although the correct order of the operas was 
changed to allow tenor Max Alvary to begin with Siegfried 
because he regarded the part of the fearless German hero as the 
most effective in his repertory, obviously nobody in the audito- 
rium really cared about this minor detail. The Musical Times 
observed: “The interest and enthusiasm excited by these perform- 
ances, which have been attended by the crowded audiences both 
at Covent Garden and Drury Lane, forms a most conclusive and 
convincing rejoinder to those critics who have chosen to regard 
the Wagnerian cult as an elaborately inflated bubble which has 
already collapsed.’”” The lengthy newspaper coverage of this 
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event was summed up by the Illustrated London News: “There is a 
much larger public ready and willing to listen to Wagner now 
than there was in 1882.”!° 

English assessments of German musical culture were charac- 
terized by positive but selective perceptions. Neither habitual nor 
aesthetic criteria represented the decisive foundation upon which 
English musicians and journalists assessed musical life in 
Germany, but rather their belief in ‘national’ differences. ‘Their 
views on the concert scene in Germany and Austria were shaped 
by a nationalist perspective which tells us more about English 
perceptions than about the actual character of musical perform- 
ances on the Continent. ‘Thus the English critics did not give an 
unfiltered account of their musical impressions, but one that was 
founded on their ideological perspectives and explicit inferiority 
complexes. Many English observers of German art were firmly 
convinced that there were naturally given differences between 
the two countries and cultures, and that Britain had simply not 
been lucky enough to breed a supreme musical genius.!! 

At home, British composers were ranked as rather mediocre. 
In contrast to literary fiction, for instance, the British press hardly 
regarded music as a pillar of British culture. Rather, the produc- 
tion and reproduction of serious music was considered to be a 
foreign and, for the most part, German accomplishment. 
Reverend Hugh Reginald Haweis’s 1871 treatise Music and Morals 
may serve as a case in point: “The English lacked true art feeling 
. .. and musical taste; however improving and improvable, the 
English are not, as a nation, an artistic people, and the English 
are not a Musical People.’!? The Musical Times came to a similar 
conclusion in 1887, arguing that Britain’s musical malady was the 
price it had to pay for economic and political expansion: 


The cause of the eclipse under which music has been so long in this 
country is not, no doubt, that the thoughts of the nation were too exclu- 
sively directed to commercial pursuits, that a kind of narrow utilitarian- 
ism was to an undue degree predominant. Thus music came to be 
looked upon as a frivolous pastime, unworthy of the serious attention of 
grave men, unworthy, too, of the support of the state. It became a mere 


10 Jllustrated London News, 18 June 1892, 747. 
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fancy article, which was only valued in so far as it was exotic and 
costly. !3 


The question arises of how Germans reacted to this British 
cultural self-deprecation. At first glance, the findings are striking: 
Germans shared many of the British assessments, and for the best 
part of the nineteenth century the successes of English composers 
on the Continent were as limited as at home. Some German 
intellectuals considered music to be the real criterion distinguish- 
ing Germans from Britons. Thus, in their view, art music became 
an exclusively German accomplishment. On the eve of the First 
World War, the author and publisher Oscar Schmitz wrote a 
book entitled “Ihe Land without Music’, which received a great 
deal of attention. In it he stated: 


I have searched for quite some time for the defect that can be felt 
behind so many British merits and that has such a stifling effect. . . . 
And finally I have found something which distinguishes the Britons 
from all other civilized nations to a really astonishing degree, a deficit 
that everyone agrees upon . . . but whose consequences have not been 
fully emphasized as yet. The British is the only civilized nation without 
its own music (apart from ditties). This means not only that they have 
less fine ears, but also that their whole life is poorer. By music, we 
understand nature and the soul of man.!* 


But things gradually changed once the music of Edward Elgar 
was discovered. A number of successful performances of his choral 
works took place in several German towns and in ıgıo Arthur 
Nikisch performed Elgar’s First Symphony with the Berlin 
Philharmonic.!? At the turn of the twentieth century some 
German observers praised English music and London’s musical 
scene. In 1910, for instance, Professor Theodor Müller-Reuter 
from Crefeld visited the British metropolis and wrote, in an article 
for the Musical Times, ‘that the quantity of music given in a city of 
seven millions—the Mecca of artists of every civilised nation—is 
greater than in Berlin, is natural, but to me the quality also 
appeared higher. ... A German musician can to-day learn a great 
deal in London.’!® Although the Musical Times was able to state in 


13 Musical Times, Jan. 1887, 15. 
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the same year that ‘contemporary British composers are making 
their foothold in Germany ever surer’,!” it is remarkable that prob- 
ably the most successful British composer in Germany before the 
First Wold War was Arthur Sullivan. In 1886 and 1887 D’Oyley 
Carte’s company toured on the Continent and performed several 
of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Savoy Operas in Berlin and Vienna to 
large audiences. The Vossische Zeitung, a leading local newspaper 
from Berlin, reported: 


Arthur Sullivan, the composer of the Mikado, is among the leading 
contemporary English musicians. . . . However, only a few of his works 
have been known in Germany so far. ... He has no unique national 
style like modern English music in general . . . but he created many 
singular effects. . . . The distinguished audience was highly delighted 
and vigorously applauded the music and the production. Many encores 
completed the success of the work.!® 


The Berlin press was full of praises for the originality, beauty, 
and wit of Sullivan’s Mikado. ‘The German Prince Wilhelm, the 
future Emperor Wilhelm II, himself a devoted fan of Sullivan’s 
music, attended one of the first performances of the Mikado in 
Berlin’s Wallner Theatre. !9 

The gradual recognition of English music by German audiences 
and critics was acknowledged in Britain with great satisfaction. The 
Times of London, for instance, sent its German correspondent to 
the first performance of the Mikado in the German capital because, 
after all, the Berlin audience was ‘the most critical public in 
Europe’.?° Obviously The Times was highly pleased to report the 
great success of the comic opera, which was received with ‘hearty 
and sometimes quite enthusiastic applause which the piece elicited 
from a large and crowded house, that included the cream of Berlin 
society. .. . And between the acts one overheard such remarks as 
“Very original”, “Unique”, and even “Grossartig”—which may be 
rendered “Magnificent”.’?! The notorious critic Eduard Hanslick 
noted about the international successes of the Mikado: ‘Several 
groups of actors travel through America with this piece, one of 
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them even made it to Australia, another—which is even more 
miraculous—made it to Hamburg and Berlin.’2? 


II. The Transfer of Manners: Learning to Listen 


The behaviour of concert and opera audiences changed deci- 
sively during the second half of the nineteenth century. Above 
all, people started to listen to music. Although the process of 
learning to listen took place all over Europe, we still know very 
little about the nature of this change. The development of public 
codes of behaviour simultaneously reflected and created changes 
in cultural values. An analysis of changes in musical practices and 
tastes reveals the social norms and mentalities of the audience. 
The question arises as to why people started to concentrate on 
the music, and why listening practices in different European 
countries developed more or less in the same direction. Why did 
the German states and Austria lead the way, while Britain finally 
followed? Was there a relationship between certain types of 
music and certain effects? 

While concert and opera audiences on the Continent in 
general, and in France and Germany in particular, learned to 
listen to music quietly from the 1830s on, avoiding unnecessary 
talk and movement, matters were quite different in Britain until 
the last third of the nineteenth century.?? When in London, 
German musicians, critics, and journalists were often disagree- 
ably struck by the primarily social function of ‘serious music’, 
which was seen as an entertainment. The Italian opera in partic- 
ular, as Eduard Hanslick observed sternly, was the favourite of 
‘the vogue, the fashion of the day, this most powerful tyrant of 
London society’.2* In the view of German members of the 
educated classes, it was precisely this elitist distinction that was a 
lamentable mistake. The German educated elites did not attach 

22 Eduard Hanslick, Musikalisches Skizzenbuch: Der ‘Modernen Oper’, pt. 4: Neue Kritiken und 
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an immanent and functional quality to music, but rather a tran- 
scendental one. Music contained the promise of new horizons, a 
new orientation, and individual experience that could give life 
meaning. This was obviously the influence of what Thomas 
Nipperdey has called the new bourgeois ‘religion of art’,?? which 
increasingly regarded a piece of music as a valuable ‘opus’ and 
much less as an entertaining ornament. Music was not simply to 
be enjoyed; it had to be comprehended and was supposed to 
have an edifying effect. ‘Therefore, for many Germans, concert 
halls were semi-sacred shrines. From their point of view, music in 
general and symphonies in particular, that is, ‘absolute music’, 
represented the highest level of cultural perfection, which had to 
be protected from commercial or conventional desecration. 
Correspondingly, Eduard Hanslick complained in London: 


There is a strange restriction of personal freedom in the theatre and 
concert life here: the explicit regulation of evening dress. For the Italian 
opera, this fashion rendezvous of the wealthy and elegant, the childish 
rule, ‘evening dress indispensable’, may still be tolerable. Yet who gives 
anybody the right to dictate—and without any exception, mind you—a 
tuxedo and white cravat to a music lover who wants to attend a 
Philharmonic concert at his own cost? This idea forces the impertinent 
question over our lips of whether, in truth, it can be a musical nation 
that complicates and spoils delight in one of Beethoven’s symphonies by 
a ridiculous dress code??® 


Another lamentable example of British ‘superficiality’ and 
‘lack of appreciation’ of art was observed in 1914 by Oscar 
Schmitz who noted the Londoners’ admiration for the perform- 
ances of top-notch musicians. Unlike in Germany, he thought, it 
was not sincerity of feeling but admiration for circus-like accom- 
plishments that made people flock to the concert halls in London: 
‘Englishmen find an access to music not via the heart, but by 
sport and the church. They appreciate that it takes a lot to play a 
difficult concerto and they turn up when those who are currently 
regarded as the “champions” of this sport appear on stage.’” 

Time and again German journalists and musicians contrasted 
appropriate listening behaviour (that is, their own silent and 
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concentrated listening) with the garrulous and hedonistic behav- 
iour of British audiences during a concert. They had the impres- 
sion that the art of music was but a triviality for the London elites; 
the audience followed the music in an unconcentrated way, they 
pointed out, and was even asleep at times. However, things could 
be even worse in London. In March 1886 the Vossische Zeitung 
commented in a somewhat irritable tone that a strike had disrupted 
the performance in one of London’s most famous theatres; the 
temple of music had been profaned by a labour dispute: 


Gounod’s Faust could not be continued in Her Majesty’s Theatre because 
the members of the choir and the stagehands had not received their wages 
and went on strike. When the performance was about to be drowned in a 
wild commotion, they lined up in front of the apron and begged the audi- 
ence for alms to satisfy their hunger. Many people think that this outra- 
geous scandal has buried the Italian opera in London for good.?® 


These German assessments were more or less correct. Well 
into the second half of the nineteenth century, audiences’ listen- 
ing behaviour was more appropriate to a soccer match than the 
consumption of higher education. ‘This was true of London, but 
to some extent also of Berlin and other European capitals 
(though German critics of British musical life tended not to 
mention this). While the music was being played people talked to 
each other (both softly and loudly), ate and drank, visited other 
members of the audience in their boxes, and promenaded 
around the hall. Businessmen discussed their commercial 
concerns, women presented the latest fashions, and courtesans 
tried to attract the attention of potential lovers. Visitors were not 
really inattentive, but simply concentrated—rather selectively— 
on certain brilliant parts of the performance and on ‘beautiful’ 
passages in the score. However, the audience usually took an 
extremely lively part in the event, applauding or booing each 
piece of music or aria. Often performances were considerably 
protracted because arias or whole movements of symphonies had 
to be repeated once or even several times in response to audience 
demand. It could, therefore, be argued that both artists and 
observers shaped the character of a performance, with the result 
that it was often unclear whether the more interesting spectacle 
was taking place on the stage or in the audience. 
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However, there were also a number of British critics of this 
behaviour. Towards the end of the nineteenth century music 
journals were full of articles discussing how and when to applaud, 
and when to remain silent: 


Some severe penalty—say fourteen days’ imprisonment without the 
option of a fine—should be inflicted on those gentlemen who insist on 
bursting out in the middle of a song or an instrumental solo with the 
strident shout of ‘Bra! Bra!’ the second syllable being quite inaudible. 
This peculiar noise, though ostensibly intended to express delight, 1s 
much more suggestive of the wrath or indignation of an infuriated 


gorilla.?9 


Repeated complaints revealed not only a gradual change in habit- 
ual manners and cultural morals but also the persistence of tradi- 
tional forms of behaviour. According to Lawrence Levine’s 
Hıghbrow/ Lowbrow, the history of the behaviour of English audi- 
ences can be read as an excellent case study of interaction between 
‘elite’ and ‘popular’ manners. With regard to the United States, 
Levine argues, the barrier between popular and elevated forms of 
entertainment and taste was extremely low for much of the nine- 
teenth century, and the two were often difficult to distinguish.3° A 
somewhat irritated reader of Musical World noticed this simultane- 
ity and reported on a Wagner night at Covent Garden opera: 


It is a frequent source of annoyance to hear individuals applauding with 
more enthusiasm than discretion at inopportune times, generally immedi- 
ately after the last note of anything sung that pleases them, thus drowning 
the finishing bars to be played by the orchestra. . . . Last night, at the finale 
of the first act of Tannhäuser, the ‘gods’, as usual, began to applaud before 
the singing had ceased, and a little sensation was created by a gentleman 
resenting their bad taste (though in somewhat noisy manner) by shouting 
‘Order!!!’ in stentorian tones, and afterwards (when the band had 
finished) calling out ‘Now!!! setting the example by then clapping vigor- 
ously. Cannot Mr Gye set up a signal post of some kind to teach people 
when to be quiet and when to give vent to their enthusiasm??! 


The German example led the way in Britain. In Germany, 
music was held to be a higher ‘counter-world’ or, according to 
Schopenhauer, a matrix of the real world, a key to the soul and to 
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happiness. ‘The very concept of music held by the German middle 
classes, the social assessment of serious music as a quasi-holy 
achievement of mankind, created new cultural images which 
spread all over Europe. Learning from Germany, therefore, for 
many educated Britons meant an improvement in taste and 
manners, though occasionally this could be uncomfortable, as the 
Morning Post observed: “The British, unlike the Germans, have 
never become accustomed to long sittings, to continual concentra- 
tion of mind of mind on the drama or opera.’?? But in Edwardian 
England the silent and concentrated reception of music eventually 
became widely accepted. Only occasionally, when superstars such 
as Enrico Caruso performed, did audiences give way to uncon- 
trolled enthusiasm: ‘once the audience broke through the custom 
borrowed from Germany of observing silence until the end of the 
act, and greeted Signor Caruso when he made his appearance 
with drum and cart’.39 

It took a long time for people to become accustomed to silence 
during performances. Until the turn of the century a part of the 
English elite still lamented the lack of principles in the listening 
behaviour of the bourgeoisie in contemporary musical life. From 
this new educated perspective, English audiences seemed to lack 
a true understanding of music and had to be taught better 
manners. Enjoyment was to be replaced by understanding. The 
new habit that was required fully to appreciate the deeper values 
of music was silent listening. In an ideal-typical view, the medium 
of art music closely corresponded to the cosmos of values of the 
aspiring middle classes, and the harmony of music reflected the 
ideal of societal concord. ‘The middle classes could recognize 
their principles of order in the repetitious structures of music. 
‘Correct’ behaviour in public during performances was therefore 
more than the expression of good taste; it was a form of social 
promotion. The rising middle classes made themselves visible in 
their public demonstration of allegedly superior manners.°* 

The British reception of Richard Wagner’s musical dramas 
apparently played a central part in the development of this new 
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behaviour. For decades, English critics and audiences had been 
haunted by the spectre of Wagner, and it was not until the 1890s 
that his works became broadly accepted. But then the change 
was almost complete. What was more, English critics not only 
urged native composers to look to Wagner’s music for inspira- 
tion, but his operas themselves seemed to have a lasting impact 
on the behaviour of English audiences. As early as in 1882, when 
the first Ring des Nibelungen was performed in London, audiences 
were obviously not only impressed but spellbound by the music, 
as a somewhat puzzled report in the Morning Post demonstrated: 


The Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh were present at the 
beginning and remained to the end. . . . All applause was checked 
during the progress, to be allowed full expression at the end of the 
scenes. Everything seemed new and fascinating. When, after the 
prelude the curtain rose and discovered the beautiful scene of the 
bottom of the river, with the Nixies or Rhine maidens floating in the 
flood, a murmur of approval was heard from the audience, but nothing 
more, for all seemed intent upon observing the course of the story.*° 


Ten years later the Ilustrated London News noted the familiar 
concentrated attention, reinforced by a darkened auditorium, 
during a performance of Siegfried at Covent Garden: 


The house was crowded, and the representation was followed through- 
out with the same intense earnestness and absorbing interest that have 
invariably characterised the attitude of previous audiences at similar 
Wagnerian performances. All lights in the house were extinguished 
whilst the music was in progress, and such perfect silence was kept that 
at the rare moments when a pause occurred, the proverbial pin might 
have been heard to drop.?® 


There were a number of reasons for this. Apart from the 
outstanding dramatic quality of Wagner’s operas and the absorb- 
ing storyline, the constant flow of music did not leave any space 
for inappropriate expressions of noisy enthusiasm, as did the 
much shorter arias of earlier operas. ‘The dimming of the lights in 
the auditorium during performances added to the general 
concentration of audiences. Performances of Wagner therefore 
helped to transform behaviour and to educate the public in line 
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with middle-class values. In 1902 the Musical Times was firmly 
convinced of the impact of Wagner’s dramas: 


The necessity of educating audiences—of making good listeners—has 
often been the subject of comment. . . . If only the people who go to 
concerts went to hear the music, I make little doubt but that the 
methods of Bayreuth would, by common consent, be largely imitated in 
our concert-rooms, for they are all devised with a view to concentrating 
attention upon the performance. Perfect quiet so long as a composition 
is in progress, and an auditorium sufficiently darkened to prevent one’s 
being distracted by the appearance and movements of one’s neigh- 
bours; these are attained at Bayreuth, and in many other theatres where 
Bayreuth is being more or less sincerely flattered by imitation.?’ 


III. The Transfer of Pride and Prejudices: Musical Nationalism 


The cultural transfer of German art, values, and manners to 
Britain triggered not only aesthetic but also political reactions. 
During the rising tide of national pride and prejudices, especially 
after 1900, many British intellectuals felt that it was not proper 
for the leading civilization of the period to copy foreign cultures. 
In particular, the lack of first-class ‘native’ music was widely 
lamented. Britain’s elite arrived quite late in the arena of musical 
nationalism, perhaps because it had felt unchallenged in most 
other contests. However, in order to compete with the musical 
superpower Germany, so-called ‘English’ music had to be 
encouraged and protected. This initiative began a new social 
assessment of serious music. A formerly unproblematic and 
subordinate issue gradually became a crucial political question. 
Music was no longer regarded as an unimportant or private 
matter, but increasingly as an integral expression of British 
nationhood. After all, composers such as Beethoven, Wagner, 
and Verdi had demonstrated how important music was in 
forging a national cultural identity.*® 

Again, from the English perspective Germany served as the 
best example of the importance of musical nationalism. The 
main lesson to be learned from Germany seemed to be a national 
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one: “Ihe enormous value of music as a factor in national organ- 
isation is developed in . . . the example of Germany [which] is 
held up to our imitation. . . . We shall again be a greater people 
because of the renaissance of the artistic sense.’*? The English 
press repeatedly complained bitterly about the lack of native 
talent and the virtual absence of English music from concert 
programmes and opera seasons. As late as 1899, the Musical Times 
marked the fundamental difference between German and 
English musical culture and remained deeply pessimistic about 
the outlook: 


Wagner began his stupendous Ring tetralogy ‘Im Vertrauen auf den 
deutschen Geist’... . Are there any signs that our composers, though 
they be not Wagners, may devote their life and their genius to creative 
work, trusting to the future for their eventual appreciation of the chil- 
dren of their imagination? We see none whatever in the capital of the 
British Empire, where British music is virtually ignored, and of set 
purpose ignored, at all the best orchestral concerts.*° 


At this point nationalist and aesthetic categories merged. ‘The 
evaluation of the deficits of London’s musical life had an impor- 
tant political impact. British musical journalists both reflected the 
common belief in a cultural gap and actively created a national 
perspective on music. The critical stand taken against the stan- 
dard of British music was not only symbolized by nationalist 
language; it was, in fact, also caused by it. ‘The collective symbols 
used by British intellectuals in their discourse on musical life 
specified the British national character while also closing off the 
British national identity by contrasting it with that of their 
German counterparts. The aesthetic evaluation of British 
musical life was a highly political affair which, in the long term, 
sought to create superiority over ‘the’ Germans. The idea of a 
cultural nation founded on a critical appreciation of German 
music thus redefined the borderline between art and politics. 
Seemingly harmless and unpolitical, music reviews in music jour- 
nals and the press in general were used to attack the bad ‘foreign’ 
taste of Britons and the supremacy of foreign music alike. 
Concert reviews could thus assume the form of politics 
conducted by musical means. The Musical Times, for instance, 


39 Spectator, 25 Feb. 1911, 282. 
40 Musical Times, Jan. 1899, 15. 
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suggested a way of establishing the principle of musical national- 
ism in Britain, leading from the imitation of Germany’s culture 
to its replacement: 


The question now arises: how can the great fact of nationalism in music 
best be dealt with, so as to get the greatest profit out of it? ... The 
conclusion is that each country, recognising its own nature in its own 
music, should cultivate the art for itself [and] seize upon whatever is 
most distinctive and valuable. .. . Taking a leaf from the book of our 
German friends, we would give the foreigner no chance against a native 
of equal gifts, and we would use up all our own talent for the purpose of 
making English music thoroughly homogeneous, root and branch. 
Such only is the true and practical course, seeing that nationalism in 
music is a great and important fact.*! 


By the turn of the twentieth century the quest for a ‘musical 
renaissance’ in Britain had become a joint effort involving 
composers, critics, impresarios, publishers, and the wider public. 
Comprehensively promoted both privately and publicly, genuinely 
English music was to become a source of national pride. The 
debate concentrated mainly on two issues: the lack of public 
funding for England’s musical life; and the lack of native talent. 
Many observers could not believe that in the wealthiest country in 
the world at that time, the state and the municipalities did almost 
nothing to foster music. Germany served as a role model in this 
case as well because English critics emphasized the importance of 
the municipalities, and especially court theatres and orchestras. 
Since opera and concert series were a matter of private enterprise 
in Britain and, unlike in Germany, did not receive public subsidies, 
good seats were expensive, and only high society could afford 
them. ‘The English aristocracy in particular was often blamed by 
radical papers for ignoring its national duty and supporting the 
fashionable but superficial Italian opera: ‘Alone among European 
countries England through her leaders of society gives little or no 
support to national musical art. Italian opera, which is of course an 
exotic, is cared for; but all other institutions flourish, if they flourish 
at all, through the favour of the middle classes.’*? 


41 Ibid. Jan. 1887, 10-11. 

42 Athenaeum, 7 Feb. 1891, 193. In 1912 the same paper stated: ‘At Covent Garden the 
atmosphere is not friendly to English art. The audience, however brilliant in the matter of 
diamonds, does not shine by musical intelligence, and an appeal to patriotism would only 
move it to contempt or laughter. The middle-class audience which, we trust, will frequent 
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The main obstacle to a successful English musical renaissance 
remained the fact that not much first-rate music that could be 
relabelled as ‘national’ came from Britain. Although the call to 
build up a specifically British musical culture had been heard 
since the end of the 1860s, attempts to establish a national opera 
tradition were just as unsuccessful as the quest for a great English 
symphony. The most energetic search for native talent did not 
produce any real results before the end of the century, when 
Arthur Sullivan was rediscovered as a ‘serious’ musician, and 
Edward Elgar was finally elected as the bard of the British 
Empire. The massive media support he received throughout his 
career revealed not only the power of public attribution, but 
above all the common desire for a native musical genius.*? 

In 1891 the English public could finally delight in celebrating 
the opening of London’s English Opera House with the first 
performance of Arthur Sullivan’s Ivanhoe. The composer of comic 
operettas finally seemed set to promote the national cause with a 
‘grand opera’. The social importance and media echo of this 
event can hardly be overestimated. From the Prince of Wales 
and numerous cabinet ministers down, virtually the whole of 
London’s elite seemed to be present and provided a splendid 
social setting for the premiere. ‘The Illustrated London News ran the 
report of the first night on its front page and strongly emphasized 
the ‘English’ character of the work: 


My dominant impression of the Ivanhoe music is that it is the right thing 
in the right place. Mr. Carte’s gorgeous new theatre is an English 
Opera House; there is set forth on its stage a story which is the inalien- 
able birthright of every Englishman; and the story is told to music 
which is, above and before everything, English... . For an English 
opera, English, or at least English-speaking, executants. Run down the 
names of the double cast as well as of the sixty-three musicians in the 
orchestra, and you shall find his principle of musical Nationalism 
strictly observed.** 


Practically forgotten today, Ivanhoe turned out to be one of the 
most successful English operas of its period and ran for a remark- 


our reasonable priced English Opera-House, will by its nature be better disposed towards 
the efforts of its countrymen.’ Athenaeum, 7 Sept. 1912, 254. See Musical Times, Jan. 1887, 
15-16. 

43 See Hughes, The English Musical Renaissance, 115-37, 161-84. 

44 Illustrated London News, 7 Feb. 1891, 166, 16870. 
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able 155 consecutive performances before ending in financial 
disaster. The report in the Daily News, however, again stressed the 
national character of the work, and pointed out that public 
expectations were crucial for the public reception of music. The 
opera was a success because people wanted it to succeed: 


In the entire history of English opera it is highly improbable that any 
serious stage composition by a native musician has ever been produced 
under more brilliant auspices than Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Ivanhoe on 
Saturday night. . .. The music, as befits an English story, is for the most 
part thoroughly British in character. . .. Many of the choruses have the 
true British ring.*° 


And in a rare act of political unity the right-wing Morning Post 
supported the liberal Dazly News, pointing to the ‘national charac- 
ter... of this remarkably interesting work, which is the most 
important as yet produced by an English composer’.*® 

Sullivan’s ‘national’ success was surpassed only by the achieve- 
ments of Edward Elgar. In 1904 an entire festival was dedicated 
to his works at Covent Garden. Because of the patronage of King 
Edward and the court, the specialist journals, and practically the 
entire press, Elgar was hailed by the public as the musical hero of 
the day: ‘From all parts of the country visitors flocked to do 
honour to England’s foremost composer, and their Majesties the 
King and Queen by their presence gave expression to that pride 
which Englishmen the world over must feel in their great compa- 
triot.’*’ The festival turned Elgar from a private composer into a 
national asset. He was knighted in the same year. In 1910, at the 
premiere of his violin concerto, the enthusiastic press coverage 
showed that in the eyes of many contemporaries the quest for a 
national composer had finally come to a glorious end: 


the occasion was an expression of musical patriotism of a kind that has 
long been needed in this country, and it should have a far-reaching 
effect since it is calculated to eliminate once and for all the indifference 
to native worth which has for so long kept creative music in England at 
a standstill. . . . It is beauty of a kind that can be identified with no other 
country than our own because of an austerity, a serenity, and a pathos 
that has a good deal in common with the serious side of the British 
nature. ... For its authority, its humanity, and its marvellous construc- 


45 Daily News, 2 Feb. 1891. 
46 Morning Post, 2 Feb. 1891. 
47 Musical Times, Apr. 1904, 241. 
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tive detail the concerto, therefore, stands as the greatest work yet 
produced by a British composer.*® 


IV. The Ordeal of German Culture 


The national perspective on art music in England went hand in 
hand with its politicization and the rise of cultural hostilities. The 
appraisal of German music as a cultural ordeal was to some extent 
the result of a new belief in the power of English music and a new 
cultural evaluation of native talents. While a positive reception of 
music from the British Isles became more common in Germany 
towards the beginning of the twentieth century, quite the contrary 
was the case on the other side of the Channel. As economic, politi- 
cal, and, finally, military conflicts escalated at the turn of the 
century, the British view of German music changed fundamen- 
tally. The Germans were no longer perceived as cultivated music 
lovers, but rather as a potential threat. On the eve of the First 
World War the German Empire seemed to jeopardize not only 
British naval supremacy but also British musical culture. The book 
Music and Nationalism by the critic and composer Cecil Forsyth, 
published in 1911, is a good example of this new xenophobic 
perspective on German musical influence in Britain. According to 
Forsyth, a suppressed Britain had to liberate itself from German 
musical dominance by rigorously removing all Germans from its 
soll—composers and musicians alike. He regarded the struggle 
against German supremacy in the field of music and against the 
Imperial German fleet as two sides of the same coin: “Che English 
audience . . . will view the idea of German opera in possession at 
Covent Garden in much the same light as [it] now views the idea 
of the Nassau or the Westphalen in dry dock at Portsmouth.’ And 
because London, the capital of a vast and wealthy empire, was at 
the centre of a culture which loved to purchase artefacts, including 
music, from abroad, Forsyth polemicized excessively against 
foreign musicians making financial gains: ‘Every lover of English 
Opera should, therefore, fix firmly in his mind the hope that the 
pernicious cult of the foreigner, which makes London the (very 
profitable) laughing-stock of Europe, should be ended.’*? 
48 Moming Post, 11 Nov. 1910. 


49 Cecil Forsyth, Music and Nationalism: A Study of English Opera (London, 1911), 285, 119. 
Cf. the review in Musical Times, Feb. 1912, 83-5. 
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The real and the imagined cultural predominance of Germany 
was indispensable for defining English culture and legitimizing 
the unity of all British music lovers against the threat from 
abroad. It is perhaps the dichotomous structure of differentiation 
that best represents the central feature of nationalism: by perceiv- 
ing and describing one characteristic as belonging to one’s own 
national community, others are completely ruled out. Nationalist 
perceptions of the world operate by determining a binary differ- 
ence, a strict differentiation between ‘ins’ and ‘outs’. This 
dichotomous classification of the world represents the foundation 
of modern social and political entities and, as a rule, assigns posi- 
tive normative qualities to the in-group and negative ones to the 
out-group. Nationalist self-perception is essentially based on 
these processes of demarcation and delimitation that stigmatize 
out-groups.°° In other words, a nationalist description of the 
world is indissolubly linked not only to the identification of differ- 
ences, but also to the devaluation of anything considered foreign. 
This way of thinking in anti-theses is preoccupied with the anti- 
type of the enemy, who is constructed as a distorted alter ego of 
the national self and without whom it would be quite impossible 
to determine one’s own position. Thus, according to a much 
quoted gibe of Karl W. Deutsch’s: ‘A nation is a group of persons 
united by a common error about their ancestry and a common 
dislike of their neighbours.’°! 

London criticism of so-called modern music provides an 
exemplary case for studying the new negative nationalist assess- 
ment of music from Germany and Austria before the First World 
War. The reception of contemporary composers such as Richard 
Strauss, Gustav Mahler, and Arnold Schönberg did not 
subscribe to the traditional xenophilia, but revealed cultural 
hostilities. For instance, at the London premiere of Richard 
Strauss’s opera Elektra in 1910, the press echo might at best be 
described as mixed. The Illustrated London News reported: 


that the opera will give rise to bitter controversy is undoubted; that it 
will hold the British opera-goer for long is unlikely; but that it is one of 
the most significant utterances of modern times is certain. Elektra is 


50 See Dirk Richter, Nation als Form (Opladen, 1998), 86-7; and Geoff Eley and Ronald 
Grigor Suny, ‘Introduction: From the Moment of Social History to the Work of Cultural 
Representation’, in eid. (eds.), Becoming National: A Reader (New York, 1996), 3-37. 

5! Karl W. Deutsch, Nationalism and its Alternatives (New York, 1969), 3. 
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almost void of melody; the music is full of dissonance; it seems to be 
written without reference to any keys and with little or no attempt at 
sustaining rhythmic utterance.°? 


Moreover, the London press regarded the music as tuneless and 
disharmonious, but as a typically German, up-to-date expression 
of modernity. Therefore the difference between the noise made 
by a modern car and the sound of a modern opera seemed quite 
marginal, as the Daily News claimed: 


Strauss is modern for good or ill. His music does appeal to modern 
nerves. It is as much an expression of to-day as the rush and noise of the 
motor-car. Whether this is good or bad is not the point; it is a fact we 
must face. It may be only a passing phase of racial neurasthenia; let us 
hope it is; but it exists.>4 


But from an English perspective matters could be worse. In 
1912 and 1914, when Arnold Schönberg’s Fünf Orchesterstiicke were 
performed in London, the reaction was a mixture of bewilder- 
ment and hostility. Tiwelve-tone music proved to be an article 
difficult to export: “The best commentary on the pieces is the fact 
that during their progress the audience laughed audibly, and 
when they were finished there was a great deal of hissing and 
booing.’”? It is telling of the power of musical nationalism in the 
Britain of those days that Schönberg’s music was rated not only 
as incomprehensible but also as a foreign insult to the English 
public, as the Morning Post presented it: 


The Pieces are a series of noises emitted by various instruments in the 
orchestra without appreciable rhyme or reason. . . . The result is that a 
presumably intelligent public is asked to listen to a farrago of nonsense 
such as Herr Arnold Schönberg put before an English audience on 
Saturday. ... Herr Schönberg leaves us none the wiser, save for the fact 
that all English people are not yet so degenerated as to accept his 
‘music’.°° 

The reference to the language of degeneration and neurasthe- 


nia was no coincidence. Time and again English journalists and 


>2 Jllustrated London News, 26 Feb. 1910, 306. 

53 Daily News, 19 Feb. 1910. 

54 Ibid. 4 Sept. 1912. 

>> Morning Post, 19 Jan. 1914. Cf. the article in the Illustrated London News, 14 Sept. 1912, 
404, describing Schönberg’s music in the language of imperialism: ‘We all know that the 
imperialists of music are opening up new country, and that some of it is seemingly unin- 
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critics described the music of modern German composers in 
general and those of the second Viennese school in particular as 
products of mental illness. The Musical Times, for example, char- 
acterized Schönberg’s works as ‘distracted fancies of delirium’.°® 
For musical patriots the lesson to be learned from this was clear: 
the German breach of beloved cultural traditions could not be 
imitated. In fact, the sickness of cultural modernity contrasted 
sharply with the healthy state of mind and art in England. Britain 
seemed elected to fulfil the musical and cultural ideals wilfully 
abandoned in Germany. Early in 1914 a reader of the Musical 
Times wrote a letter to the editor, outraged by Schönberg’s influ- 
ence in England: ‘are we to throw overboard suddenly all our 
established canons and rules of musical art, and accept that 
which our ears and instincts tell us is hideous, because a few 
ultra-modern German composers choose to say this is music?’°’ 

As early as in 1905 The Times of London felt confident about 
the quality of contemporary English music: ‘If proof were 
required of the great superiority of the average English composer 
of the day over the average German composer it would be 
supplied by the two new works played at the Promenade 
Concerts last night.’>® According to the expertise of The Times, 
Gustav Mahler’s mediocre Fourth Symphony paled by compari- 
son with Granville Bantock’s orchestral variations, Helena. 


V. Conclusion 


The debates about cultural transfers and foreign influences in 
Britain and Germany at the turn of the twentieth century prove 
that music mattered. Analysing contacts in music can help us to 
understand the production of national prestige, political rela- 
tions, and social knowledge. Opera- and concert-going can be 
understood as a public self-production of political and cultural 
relations. It is absolutely misleading to regard the public repre- 
sentation of culture as merely a superficial staging, or a delusion 
remote from reality. What counts is that there are no fixed social 
relations or political issues before the collective actors construct 


56 Musical Times, Oct. 1912, 660. 
>7 Ibid. Mar. 1914, 178 (original emphasis). 
58 The Times, 27 Oct. 1905. 
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them by means of communication. People have to create differ- 
ences in order to be influenced by them. Any cultural phenome- 
non, and especially something as highly valued as serious music, 
can become a political issue if actors deliberately decide to make 
it one. That is why the categories in which British and German 
critics, musicians, and journalists perceived the musical scene of 
their time were highly selective. These perceptions and ascrip- 
tions, which did not necessarily always correspond to ‘facts’, 
reveal the values and images of the world shared by members of 
the educated classes in both countries. Therefore these patterns 
of interpretation cannot be considered as doing any noticeable 
service to the reconstruction of musical life and cultural transfer. 
Rather, they are revealing with regard to the aesthetic and 
nationalist ideals of their creators. 

If we weigh up the mutual evaluation and influence of the 
German and British music cultures, the results are contradictory. 
On the one hand the emergence of an international style of 
musical values and musical practices can be observed. In both 
countries, the productions of opera houses and the repertoires of 
concert halls became increasingly similar. Even the decor and 
staging followed common aesthetic values and customs. At the 
turn of the twentieth century, singers, directors, conductors, and 
composers travelled frequently between the two countries and 
exchanged concepts and tastes. The importance of traditional 
centres of musical culture in France and Italy were gradually 
challenged by the rising metropolises of London and Berlin. The 
mutual appreciation of absolute music in particular reflects the 
impact of the German-British cultural transfers. Even if German 
and British musicians stubbornly insisted on their national differ- 
ences, the nationalist elevation of art music in Britain can be 
comprehended as a successful transfer. Around 1900, serious 
music was no longer considered a foreign commodity imported 
into London. Moreover, with the help of their contacts in Berlin 
and Leipzig, many London musicians had transferred particular 
musical values and forms of behaviour developed in Germany to 
their own art scene. It was by no means a natural phenomenon 
that at the beginning of the twentieth century a German bour- 
geois and an English aristocrat behaved in the same way during a 
concert and cultivated similar aesthetic preferences. ‘The transfer 
of cultural norms between Germany and Britain—above all the 
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habit of silent listening and the elevation of absolute music—epit- 
omizes the emergence of a common European culture of music. 
German-English communication about music, therefore, can be 
understood as an integral part of an emerging European elite 
culture that referred to common cultural institutions, ideals, and 
practices.°9 

On the other hand, however, it must be stated that in both 
countries art music was increasingly nationalized and politicized. 
It was the nationalist, not the aesthetic perspective that deter- 
mined mutual perceptions in Britain and Germany. Both 
Germans and Britons thought they could reach the core of their 
own collective by inventing and referring to a national music. In 
the same process certain differences between the cultures were 
mapped out, and in the event they often proved hard to modify. 
In particular, the fact that music was assumed to exist in an 
arcane sphere far beyond the boundaries of the political order 
lent additional credibility to these processes of demarcation. To 
talk about music in Britain and Germany revealed the political 
dimension of a seemingly apolitical entertainment. The enor- 
mous increase in mutual transfers of culture and the new impor- 
tance of numerous contacts in music did not produce the 
harmonious results one might expect. In fact, they had quite a 
paradoxical effect. To know each other’s culture meant not 
balancing, but discovering, differences. The most important 
change took place in perceptions and assessments of German 
music in Edwardian England. For the best part of the nineteenth 
century, the German idea of culture and concept of music, in 
particular, had been regarded as an unattainable cultural ideal 
and eagerly studied and copied, but matters changed after 1900. 
The English assessment of German music closely followed the 
rise of the Anglo-German political antagonism and ended up in a 
true clash of cultures. In both countries critics, journalists, and 
composers deliberately sought to mark cultural differences. 
Cultural interactions and transfers did not run in parallel with 
the Anglo-German antagonism, but were part of it. Contacts in 
music, therefore, fostered not only processes of understanding, 
tolerance, and learning, but delineation and demarcation as well. 


59 See Helga de la Motte-Haber (ed.), Nationaler Stil und Europäische Dimension in der Musik 
der Jahrhundertwende (Darmstadt, 1991); Philipp Ther, In der Mitte der Gesellschaft: Operntheater 
in Zentraleuropa 1815-1914 (Munich, 2006), 395421. 
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‘What we may learn from it’: Cultural 
Contacts and Transfers in Architecture 


MATTHEW JEFFERIES 


In a paper to the Architectural Association in January 1915, enti- 
tled “Modern German Architecture and What We May Learn 
from It’, the British architect and arts educator William Lethaby 
(1857-1931) highlighted two lessons he felt the British could learn 
from the Germans: “The first thing in the arts which we should 
learn from Germany is how to appreciate English originality . . . 
The second thing which I wish we would earnestly compete in is 
PUBLIC WORKS.’! One may feel that the best part of a century 
later we are still struggling to learn the second of those lessons, 
but the first was well and truly drummed into generations of 
British readers by the didactic works of the German-born critic 
and historian Nikolaus Pevsner (1902-83), who credited his 
adopted homeland with a crucial role in the genesis of modern 
architecture and design. It was in Britain, according to Pevsner’s 
famous thesis, that the revolt against architectural historicism, 
the nineteenth century’s ‘battle of the styles’, had its origins. ‘The 
key contribution made by the British Arts and Crafts movement 
to the birth of modern architecture was spelt out in the title of 
Pevsner’s 1936 book, Pioneers of the Modern Movement from William 
Morns to Walter Gropius, republished in 1960 as Pioneers of Modern 
Design, and was also a central tenet of Pevsner’s other works, 
including An Outline of European Architecture (1943) and The Sources of 
Modern Architecture and Design (1968).? 


I W. R. Lethaby, ‘Modern German Architecture and What We May Learn from It’, 
in id., Form in Civilization: Collected Papers on Art and Labour (London, 1922), 99-101. Lethaby 
was described by J. M. Richards in An Introduction to Modern Architecture (Harmondsworth, 
1940) as ‘the wisest of all English architectural writers’ (119) and Robert Macleod in Style 
and Society: Architectural Ideology in Britain 1835-1914 (London, 1971) called him ‘my central 
figure’ (58). 

2 Nikolaus Pevsner, Pioneers of the Modern Movement from William Morns to Walter Gropius 
(London, 1936); id., Pioneers of Modern Design: From William Morris to Walter Gropius 
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Although one could write at great length about the design of 
buildings in Edwardian Britain and Wilhelmine Germany, it is 
important to recognize that ‘cultural contacts and transfers’ are 
ultimately made by people: often anonymous groups of people, to 
be sure, but sometimes identifiable individuals. Pevsner is one 
such individual, whose whole adult life was a conduit for Anglo- 
German cultural exchange, and whose impact was felt not only in 
the specific field of architectural history but in many other areas 
of British life, including town-planning, preservation, and broad- 
casting. His surname has even entered the English language, 
thanks to his editorship of the 46-volume Buildings of England series 
of county-by-county architectural guidebooks, completed in 1974. 
This series, lauded by Patrick Wright as ‘one of the most signifi- 
cant acts of cultural democracy in post-war Britain’,? was, of 
course, inspired by the Wilhelmine example of Georg Dehio 
(1850-1932) and his Handbuch der deutschen Kunstdenkmäler (1905-12),* 
just as the 47-volume Pelican History of Art, also founded and edited 
by Pevsner, was modelled on the Handbuch der Kunstwissenschaft 
series conceived by Fritz Burger (1877-1916) and published by 
Brinkmann from 1912.5 While Pevsner’s personal ‘transfer’ was 
initially an involuntary one—he only became a British citizen and 
eventually a Knight of the Realm after losing his post at 
Gottingen University on racial grounds in October 1933— 
cultural contacts and transfers took many forms, and were often 
more benign. 

This essay will focus on three individuals, from three different 
generations, who each made a major contribution to the trans- 
mission of architectural ideas between the two countries: 
Nikolaus Pevsner himself; Hermann Muthesius (1861-1927), the 
architect and civil servant who famously spent the period from 
October 1896 to June 1903 as a technical attaché in London; and 
Stefan Muthesius, honorary Professor of Architectural History at 
the University of East Anglia, whose scholarly works over the 


(Harmondsworth, 1960); id., An Outline of European Architecture (Harmondsworth, 1943); and 
id., The Sources of Modern Architecture and Design (London, 1968). 


3 Quoted by Paul Crossley, ‘Introduction’, in Peter Draper (ed.), Reassessing Nikolaus 
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* See Peter Betthausen, Georg Dehio: Ein Deutscher Kunsthistoriker (Munich, 2004). 
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past four decades have traversed curiously similar terrain to those 
of his better-known great-uncle. ‘The personal and historiograph- 
ical approach adopted here is, of course, by no means the only 
valid means of assessing architecture in Wilhelmine Germany 
and Edwardian Britain. One could, for instance, undertake a 
comparative study of architects as a social group, looking at 
issues of professionalization, status, and training.° Another 
option would be to examine the legislative frameworks in which 
architects operated: comparing building regulations, town-plan- 
ning policies, issues of land-ownership, and so on.’ One could 
focus on a particular building type, as in Bullock and Read’s The 
Movement for Housing Reform in Germany and France 1840-1914;° or for 
a more visually stimulating approach, one could trace the evolu- 
tion of architectural style in Edwardian Britain and Wilhelmine 
Germany. 

The latter would, I think, reveal more similarities than differ- 
ences, even though continental Art Nouveau had comparatively 
little impact on British architectural practice. ‘The search for a 
distinctively national style, which had begun in both countries in 
the nineteenth century, continued well into the Edwardian and 
Wilhelmine eras. It was manifested in Britain in the revival of the 
late Baroque style of Sir Christopher Wren, and in the 
Kaiserreich by the revival of the German Renaissance style. In a 
lecture of 1889 the Scottish architect John Brydon recommended 
the style of Wren and Inigo Jones to contemporaries because it 
was ‘nearest to us in time and similitude of requirements’.” 
Precisely the same justification was given by supporters of the 
German Renaissance revival too.!° In both countries, however, 
the search for a national style was also apparent in a growing 


6 See e.g. Hannes Siegrist (ed.), Bürgerliche Berufe: Beiträge zur Sozialgeschichte der 
Professionen, freien Berufe und Akademiker im internationalen Vergleich (Göttingen, 1988). On 
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interest in vernacular architectural traditions, which were 
portrayed as being ‘healthier’ and more ‘honest’ than the text- 
book styles of academic historicism. ‘This trend, which has been 
characterized by Barbara Miller Lane as ‘national romanti- 
cism’,!! is usually associated with the Arts and Crafts movement 
in Britain; and the Heimatschutz movement in Germany.!? As a 
recent volume edited by Maiken Umbach and Bernd Hüppauf 
has emphasized, such vernacular architecture was not necessarily 
regressive or reactionary, and can be seen ‘as a constitutive part of 
the modern’.!? Yet if ‘vernacular modernism’ is an appropriate 
term for much that was built in Edwardian Britain and 
Wilhelmine Germany, it is also important to recognize that, 
contrary to the impression conveyed by Pevsner’s Pioneers, histori- 
cist architecture, and particularly a stripped-down neo-Classicism, 
continued to set the tone in both countries right up to the First 
World War. 

Nikolaus Pevsner’s reputation has taken something of a batter- 
ing since his death in 1983, and his Pioneers thesis, like the Modern 
Movement’s architecture itself, has long since fallen from favour. 
He remains, however, a key figure in the transmission of archi- 
tectural ideas between Germany and Britain in the twentieth 
century. He was also undeniably a Wilhelmine, born in Leipzig 
in 1902, an active Wandervogel, an enthusiastic Lebensreformer, 
and a man whose attitudes to architecture and society continued 
to reflect his Wilhelmine roots. Indeed, although studies of 
Pevsner usually label him a disciple of the Bauhaus,'* one might 
contend that his Weltanschauung was not really that of the Neue 
Sachlichkeit, but rather of the original Sachlichkeit, as embodied by 
the Wilhelmine Werkbund. It is no coincidence that the final 


I! Barbara Miller Lane, National Romanticism and Modern Architecture in Germany and the 
Scandinavian Countries (Cambridge, 2000). 

12 For Heimatschutz and Heimatstil see Matthew Jefferies, Politics and Culture in Wilhelmine 
Germany: The Case of Industral Architecture (Oxford, 1995), ch. 2; Christian Otto, ‘Modern 
Environment and Historical Continuity: The Heimatschutz Discourse in Germany’, Art 
Journal, 43 (1983), 148-57; Hans-Günther Andresen, Bauen in Backstein: Schleswig- 
Holsteinische Heimatschutz-Architektur zwischen Tradition und Reform (Heide, 1989); William 
Rollins, A Greener Vision of Home: Cultural Politics and Environmental Reform in the German 
Heimatschutz Movement, 1904-1918 (Ann Arbor, 1997); Elisabeth Crettaz-Stürzel, Heimatstil: 
Reformarchitektur in der Schweiz 1896-1914, 2 vols. (Frauenfeld, 2005). 

'3 Bernd Hüppauf and Maiken Umbach, ‘Introduction’, in eid. (eds.), Vernacular 
Modernism: Heimat, Globalization, and the Built Environment (Stanford, Calif., 2005), 23. 

14 See e.g. Tim Mowl, Stylistic Cold Wars: Betjeman versus Pevsner (London, 2000). 
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structure considered in Pioneers is the model factory and adminis- 
tration building designed by Walter Gropius (1883-1969) for the 
1914 Werkbund exhibition in Cologne, which Pevsner describes 
in the most glowing terms: “The new style in the form Gropius 
gave it takes its place in the procession which leads from the 
Romanesque and the Gothic to the Renaissance of Brunelleschi 
and Alberti and the Baroque of Borromini and Neumann . . 
Never since the Sainte-Chapelle and the choir of Beauvais had 
the human art of building been so triumphant over matter.’!° In 
fact, according to Pevsner, the ‘chief aim’ of Pioneers was ‘to prove 
that the new style, the genuine and legitimate style of our 
century, was achieved by 1914’.!® It was a style that remained 
valid, he claimed, even in the era of pop culture and space explo- 
ration: ‘architects as well as clients’, he wrote in the 1960 edition, 
‘must know that today’s reality, exactly as that of 1914, can find 
its complete expression only in the style created by the giants of 
that by now distant past. Society has not changed since.’!’ 
Pevsner’s narrative is a familiar one and needs only the briefest 
of sketches here. The British Arts and Crafts movement, he 
suggested, ran out of steam around 1900, its utopian socialist rhet- 
oric undermined by the fact that only wealthy aesthetes could 
afford its hand-crafted designs and rustic neo-vernacular homes in 
Hampstead Garden Suburb or the Home Counties. William 
Morris died in 1896 and with him went Britain’s chance of defin- 
ing the new century’s architectural character. Although isolated 
examples of architectural innovation continued to be built— 
Charles Rennie Mackintosh’s Glasgow School of Art (1896-9), 
with its impressive library wing (1907-9), or John Burnet’s Kodak 
Building in London’s Kingsway (1910-11)—the Edwardian era 
became characterized by its neo-Baroque and neo-Georgian 


15 Pevsner, Pioneers of Modern Design, 216-17. For a discussion of the building and its 
origins see Karin Wilhelm, Walter Gropius, Industriearchitekt (Brunswick, 1983). Many archi- 
tectural historians have pointed out that the building’s subsequent status as an icon of 
functionalism is curious: the highly symmetrical building, with its monumental façade and 
delicate corner towers, is hardly a case of form following function. As John Maciuika has 
observed, ‘where Gropius saw himself as promoting individual artistic excellence and 
monumentality in the production of modern architecture, subsequent interpreters would 
see an expression of the rationality and standardization associated with a “machine 
aesthetic” °. John Maciuika, Before the Bauhaus: Architecture, Politics, and the German State, 
1890-1920 (Cambridge, 2005), 271. 

16 Pevsner, Pioneers of Modern Design, 38. 

17 Ibid. 217. 
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pomp: the architecture of Piccadilly Circus and Lower Regent 
Street, Admiralty Arch, and the familiar east front of Buckingham 
Palace, which was built in 1912-13 to designs by Sir Aston Webb 
(1849-1930). As Pevsner put it: ‘England’s activity in the prepara- 
tion of the Modern Movement came to an end immediately after 
Morris’s death. The initiative now passed to the Continent 
and the United States, and, after a short intermediate period, 
Germany became the centre of progress.’!® 

The studios of the Werkbund architect Peter Behrens 
(1868-1940) at Neubabelsberg outside Berlin became a particular 
focal point, since the three grand masters of twentieth-century 
European architecture—Gropius, Mies van der Rohe (1886-1969), 
and the Swiss Le Corbusier (1887—1965)—all spent time there in 
the years before 1914.!? It would not be until 1925-6, when 
Behrens designed a house in Northampton for W. J. Bassett- 
Lowke (1877-1953), model railway manufacturer, Fabian, and 
fervent European, that the radical new architecture of white walls 
and flat roofs associated with Gropius’s Bauhaus school would 
reach these shores. The house, programmatically named New 
Ways, still sits incongruously in the suburban surroundings of 
Wellingborough Road, like a nut cutlet in a butcher’s window. 
Later, Pevsner would be joined in Britain by other German 
émigrés from Hitler, including Gropius himself, who worked on 
the design of several schools in Cambridgeshire before heading for 
the United States; and Erich Mendelsohn (1887-1953), who built 
the famous De La Warr Pavilion at Bexhill-on-Sea (1933-5), 
recently restored to its former glory. 

In our context of ‘cultural contacts and transfers’ it is impor- 
tant to note that Pevsner was first introduced to the British Arts 
and Crafts movement through the works of Hermann Muthesius; 
a prolific writer as well as an architect and civil servant.?° It was 


18 Pevsner, Pioneers of Modern Design, 27. 

'9 For Behrens see Stanford Anderson, Peter Behrens and an Architecture for the Twentieth 
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Muthesius’s 1902 essay, later expanded into a short book called 
Stilarchitektur und Baukunst,*! which gave Pevsner much of the 
argument and vocabulary of Pioneers.?? In Muthesius’s title, the 
Latinate word Stlarchitektur stood for the succession of revived 
historical styles that had characterized nineteenth-century archi- 
tecture, while the German Baukunst represented the healthy tradi- 
tion of simple, honest building to which northern Europeans 
should return.?? He argued that design in the twentieth century 
must address greater numbers in society than had hitherto been 
the case, requiring it to embrace the machine and technological 
advances in a way that had always been resisted by the British 
Arts and Crafts reformers: ‘Its particular goal’, he wrote, ‘can 
only be our middle class. The wind that today blows across our 
culture is middle class. Just as today we all work, just as every- 
one’s clothing is middle class, just as our new tectonic forms 
(insofar as they are not the work of architects) move in the track 
of complete simplicity and straightforwardness [Sachlichkeit], so 
also we want to live in middle-class rooms whose essence and 
goal is simplicity and straightforwardness.’* 

Stelarchitektur und Baukunst was one of five books to come out of 
Muthesius’s seven-year sabbatical in London, along with more 
than a hundred articles, mostly for the official Centralblatt der 
Bauverwaltung, and numerous technical reports. It is often 
assumed that Muthesius’s official mission was simply to report on 
British architecture, but his brief was actually much wider. As 
John Maciuika has recently noted: 


Muthesius’s assignment was to present coherent evaluations of English 
technical and cultural trends to the Prussian Ministry of Commerce and 
Trade and the Prussian Ministry of Public Works, especially where 
these could inform the development of Prussia’s infrastructure and 
economic-development policies. Among duties that extended beyond 
his better-known publications on architecture and the applied arts, the 


21 Hermann Muthesius, Stilarchitektur und Baukunst: Wandlungen der Architektur im XIX. 
‚Jahrhundert und thr heutiger Standpunkt (Mülheim, 1902; republished in expanded form 1903). 

22 See Adrian Forty, ‘Pevsner the Writer’, in Draper (ed.), Reassessing Nikolaus Pevsner, 
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architect also reported to the Prussian Railways Commission and the 
Ministry of State on technical aspects of British railways and train 
design . . . and breakthroughs in such technologies as wireless telegraph 
communications.?> 


Nor was there anything particularly unusual about Muthesius’s 
posting. It had been Prussian policy to send technical attachés 
abroad on a regular basis since 1882,?° and even earlier examples 
existed too, such as Karl Friedrich Schinkel’s study tour of 
Britain in 1826, when the mills of Manchester and the Potteries 
of Stoke-on-Trent had made a profound impact on the great 
Prussian architect.”’ 

The most celebrated result of Muthesius’s stay in Britain was 
his three-volume study Das englische Haus (1904-5), which exam- 
ined the functional layouts, vernacular styles, local materials, and 
picturesque settings of English dwellings past and present and, in 
particular, the detached homes of the middle classes.?® The archi- 
tectural historian Andrew Causey notes of Muthesius: ‘Many of 
his judgements find parallels in Pevsner, and Muthesius’s feeling 
for the liveability of English domestic architecture (a combination 
of sachlich and heimlich) was shared by Pevsner.’*? Appropriately 
Muthesius was accorded a central role in Pioneers, as the ‘connect- 
ing link between the English style of the nineties and Germany’. 
As Pevsner puts it, he ‘came back a convinced supporter of reason 
and simplicity in building and art. Soon he became the acknowl- 
edged leader of a new tendency towards Sachlichkeit.’?® This may 
have been more immediately apparent in his writing than his own 

25 Maciuika, Before the Bauhaus, 72. 

26 e.g. Karl Hinckeldeyn was sent as a cultural attaché to the USA in the 1880s to 
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27 See David Bindman and Gottfried Riemann (eds.), Karl Friedrich Schinkel. ‘The English 
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pre-First World War buildings—which included some two dozen 
large houses in the wealthy suburbs of Berlin and sixty-eight 
homes in Germany’s first garden city at Hellerau outside 
Dresden?!—but Muthesius’s houses did shun the historical styles 
hitherto favoured by the Wilhelmine bourgeoisie, and employed 
many of the ideas he had picked up from the British ‘free style’ 
domestic architecture of the late nineteenth century. His Haus 
Freudenberg in Nikolassee (1907-8), for instance, adopts the 
‘butterfly plan’ first employed by Edward Prior at the Barn in 
Exmouth (1897) and by Detmar Blow at Happisburgh House in 
Norfolk (1900).22 Muthesius’s own home, which he built alongside 
the Haus Freudenberg, incorporated a stained-glass window by 
Charles Rennie Mackintosh, who was godfather to Muthesius’s 
son Eckart. The building that followed the British model most 
slavishly, however, was not by Muthesius: it was Paul Schultze- 
Naumburg’s Cecilienhof in Potsdam (1913-17), controversially 
built for Crown Prince Wilhelm and his wife Cecilie during the 
First World War, but barely completed by the time of the monar- 
chy’s fall.?® Schultze-Naumburg’s design borrowed heavily from 
two recent English houses: Norman Shaw’s Merrist Wood, built 
near Guildford in 1877; and Edwin Lutyens’s Deanery Gardens at 
Sonning in Berkshire, built between 1899 and 1901 for Edward 
Hudson, the owner of Country Life magazine. 

Maintaining his private architectural practice alongside his civil 
service career, Muthesius went on to play a central role in the 
reform of design education in Prussia, in many respects prefigur- 
ing the teaching methodologies of the Bauhaus (even if Walter 
Gropius refused to acknowledge the fact).”* In 1907 he was instru- 
mental in the founding of the German Werkbund, that private 

31 For a discussion of Muthesius’s pre-war house. designs see Maciuika, Before the 
Bauhaus, ch. 5. On Hellerau see Klaus-Peter Arnold, Vom Sofakissen zum Städtebau: Die 
Geschichte der Deutschen Werkstätten und der Gartenstadt Hellerau (Basle, 1993); Werner Durth 
(ed.), Entwurf zur Moderne, Hellerau: Stand, Ort, Bestimmung (Stuttgart, 1996); Michael 
Fasshauer, Das Phänomen Hellerau: Die Geschichte der Gartenstadt (Dresden, 1997). 
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Shaw’s house Chesters in Northumberland (1891). See Service, Edwardian Architecture, 
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organization of architects, industrialists, writers, and politicians 
that sought to reconcile the disparate worlds of art and industry.” 
The Werkbund’s membership included major industrial firms as 
well as individual businessmen, and benefited from considerable 
government support, in the hope that an ‘ennobling’ of modern 
industrial production would not only boost exports but also 
increase the self-respect of industrial workers, and help to restore 
social harmony to the German people. It was a model that was 
emulated in a number of countries, including in Britain, where 
the Design and Industries Association was established in 1915.36 
As the architectural historian Adrian Forty notes, the Werkbund’s 
influence on Pevsner was considerable: 


In arriving at this democratization of architecture, a making of it into 
something that can be collectively owned as part of culture, rather than 
something that is the privilege of an elite, Pevsner owed a good deal to 
his own German origins and familiarity with the Deutscher Werkbund, 
which had, in his youth, been heavily concerned with the broadening of 
high culture so as to resist what were perceived as the destructive effects 
of mass culture.?? 


As well as being its historian, Pevsner became an enthusiastic 
proselytizer for the new architecture; not only in his books, but 
through the pages of the Architectural Review, which he joined in 
1936 and edited after the Second World War. Later he would 


become a familiar voice on radio and television, and a respected 
teacher too. He taught at Birkbeck College and the Courtauld 
Institute in London, supervising the early research of some of 
Britain’s leading post-war architectural historians, and was 


appointed Slade Professor of Fine Art at both Cambridge 


35 The literature on the Werkbund is now extensive. See e.g. Joan Campbell, The 
German Werkbund: The Politics of Reform in the Applied Arts (Princeton, 1978); Lucius 
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Founding of the Werkbund’, in Françoise Forster-Hahn (ed.), Imagining Modern German 
Culture, 1889-1910 (Washington, 1996); Frederick Schwartz, The Werkbund: Design Theory and 
Mass Culture before the First World War (New Haven, 1996); Werner Oechslin, ‘Politisches, 
allzu Politisches . . . : “Nietzschelinge”, der “Wille zur Kunst” und der Deutsche 
Werkbund vor 1914’, in Hermann Hipp and Ernst Seidl (eds.), Architektur als politische 
Kultur: Philosophia Practica (Berlin, 1996), 151-90. 

36 See W. R. Lethaby, ‘Design and Industry’ (1915), in id., Form in Civilization, 48. Its 
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well as Sir Ambrose Heal of Heal & Son’s furniture stores. 
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(1949-50) and Oxford (1968-9): the first person to hold that 
double distinction. Yet although he became an Establishment 
figure, invited to give the Reith Lectures in 1955 and to sit on a 
host of public committees, he was still regarded by many as an 
outsider. The poet John Betjeman (1906-84), himself a staff 
member of the Architectural Review in the early 1930s and as much 
a product of the Edwardian era as Pevsner was a Wilhelmine, 
referred to the German in his letters as ‘Herr Professor-Doktor’ 
or ‘that Prussian pedant’, and clearly resented Pevsner’s more 
scholarly approach to architectural history.?® In his recent study 
of Betjeman’s and Pevsner’s parallel lives, ‘Tim Mowl shows how, 
by the 1950s, the poet had become ‘a champion of the English 
architectural past against Pevsner’s international “Modern 
Style””.39 While it suits Mowl’s narrative to play up the contrast 
between the cold, ascetic, and allegedly humourless scholar and 
the fun-loving, populist poet (‘everyone’s favourite chubby 
uncle’), it is clear that Betjeman was not the only Briton to find 
Pevsner a rather alien figure. Praise for his vast erudition and 
formidable work ethic was always seemingly tempered by an 
urge to snigger at his German thoroughness. He became a target 
for Punch cartoonists and the satirical barbs of Private Eye, for 
whom the very name ‘Pevsner’ appeared sufficiently strange to 
be comic. Mowl also quotes an undated rhyme from The Times 
newspaper of the late 1950s, which he attributes to Peter Clarke: 


From heart of Mittel Europe 

I make der little trip 

to show those Englische dummkopfs 
some echtdeutsch Scholarship. 

Viel Sehenswurdigkeiten 

by others have been missed 

but now comes to enlighten 

der Great Categorist. 


Der Georgian und Viktorian 
ist ‘sowieso’ ‘getan’ 

bei Herr Professor Richardtson 
und Dichter Betjemann. 


38 Mowl, Stylistic Cold Wars, 6. 39 Ibid. ro. 
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While oders gifs you Stevenage 
Stonehenge und Gilbert Scott 
Von Pleiocene to Cig 

I gifs der blooming lot. 


All rest shall be resisted 

till every stone and brick 

is finally gelisted 

by Herr Professor N-k. 

Mit broadcast, book und Lektur 
Roll ın der L.S.D. 

Der Britisch Architektur— 
Ach, dat’s der game for me!* 


While some might see this as a manifestation of the latent anti- 
Semitism of the British Establishment, it is clear that even before 
Pevsner’s arrival in the winter of 1933-4, the figure of the zealous 
modern architect with a Germanic name and a messianic urge to 
change the way we live had become an established trope in 
British popular culture. In D. H. Lawrence’s Women in Love, first 
published in 1921 but partly based on the author’s experiences in 
the Rhineland in 1912-14, a character called Loerke makes an 
impromptu but memorable speech on the need to make ‘our 
places of industry our art—our factory area our Parthenon’. 
Loerke, who was involved in the construction of ‘a great granite 
frieze for a great granite factory in Cologne’, believed that ‘art 
should interpret industry as art once interpreted religion’.*! It is a 
line that could have come straight from the mouth of Walter 
Gropius, who was at this time unveiling the model factory so 
admired by Pevsner at the Werkbund exhibition in Cologne. 
Gropius also serves as the thinly disguised model for Professor 
Otto Friedrich Silenus in Evelyn Waugh’s debut novel Decline and 
Fall of 1928.4? Waugh, another sometime contributor to the 
Architectural Review, had read that journal’s 1926 feature on 
Behrens’s house for Bassett-Lowke in Northampton and saw the 
comic possibilities inherent in the situation. Thus Silenus, fresh 
from designing an acclaimed but unbuilt chewing-gum factory, is 


40 Mowl, Stylistic Cold Wars, 139. 
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commissioned by a wealthy slave to fashion, Margot Beste- 
Chetwynde, to replace her Tudor pile with ‘something clean and 
square’ out of ‘ferro-concrete and aluminium’: “The problem of 
architecture as I see it’, Professor Silenus tells a journalist, ‘is the 
problem of all art—the elimination of the human element from 
the consideration of form. The only perfect building must be the 
factory, because that is built to house machines, not men.’*? One 
might add, of course, that the name of another central European 
architectural émigré, Erno Goldfinger (1902-87), would later be 
used by Ian Fleming for one of James Bond’s most deadly oppo- 
nents.*4 

The most effective challenges to Pevsner’s reading of recent 
architectural history, however, would come not from prose 
fiction or Betjeman’s poetry, but from his own former students. 
First, in the 1960s, the selectiveness of Pevsner’s account and, in 
particular, his tendency to dismiss any modernist approach other 
than Gropius’s functionalism was attacked by the iconoclastic 
Reyner Banham (1922-88), a champion of young architectural 
radicals such as the Archigram group.*? Banham’s influential 
book Theory and Design in the First Machine Age attempted to restore 
Futurist, Expressionist, and other forms of ‘organic’ architec- 
ture—all shunned by Pevsner—to their rightful place in the 
architectural history of the early twentieth century.*® Pevsner did 
grudgingly raise architects such as Gaudi and Sant’Elia from the 
footnotes to the main text in later editions of Pioneers, but he 
made it clear that he continued to see such individualistic 
‘personality architecture’ as a dangerous aberration, an unwel- 
come challenge to what he considered to be the ‘genuine and 
legitimate style of the century’. In the foreword to the 1960 
edition of Pioneers, for instance, Pevsner noted: 


When I wrote this book the architecture of reason and functionalism was 
in full swing in many countries, while it had just started a hopeful course 
in others. There was no question that Wright, Garnier, Loos, Behrens, 
Gropius were the initiators of the style of the century and that Gaudi 
and Sant’Elia were freaks and their inventions fantastical rantings. Now 
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we are surrounded once again by fantasts and freaks, and once again 
the validity of the style is queried to whose prehistory this book is 
dedicated.*’ 


What Pevsner meant by ‘fantasts and freaks’ became clear in 
his 1961 essay on the return of historicism, in which he admon- 
ished contemporary architects for their fondness for quoting 
early twentieth-century architecture: ‘funny turns’ such as Jorn 
Utzon’s winning design for Sydney Opera House, whose 
dramatic roofline echoed the fantastical creations of the German 
Expressionist Hermann Finsterlin (1887-1973).*° While Mowl 
exaggerates when he claims that in neo-Expressionism, “Pevsner 
had, like some New England witch-finder of old, sniffed out a 
new threat, a most unexpected heresy’,*9 it is true that many 
developments in 1960s architecture left him baffled and disap- 
pointed. 

Another of Pevsner’s graduate students at the Courtauld in 
the 1960s was Stefan Muthesius, the Berlin-born son of one of 
Hermann Muthesius’s nephews. If there was a curious symmetry 
in this arrangement it was made more remarkable by the fact 
that the young Muthesius’s research was on the British influence 
in Germany’s nineteenth-century architecture and design. When 
Muthesius’s findings were published in 1974 as Das englische 
Vorbild, he acknowledged his debt to Pevsner, but questioned his 
long-established narrative that ‘the “Modern Movement” began 
in England in the nineteenth century and was continued in 
Germany in the twentieth century’. ‘As one might expect’, he 
suggested, ‘if one looks closely, the connections between the two 
countries are much more complicated.’ In particular, he 
claimed that the influence of the “British model’ did not begin 
with his great-uncle, but had first flared with the British Gothic 
revival of the mid-nineteenth century, and had surged again in 
the years after 1888. In other words, Hermann Muthesius’s work 
was the culmination, rather than the beginning, of an era of 
British influence on German architecture and design: his famous 

47 Pevsner, Pioneers of Modern Design, 17. 

48 Id., ‘Modern Architecture and the Historian, or the Return of Historicism’, Journal 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 68 (1961), 230-40; reprinted in id., Studies in Art, 
Architecture and Design, 2 vols. (New York, 1968), ii. 242-59. 

49 Mowl, Stylistic Cold Wars, 157. 


°° Stefan Muthesius, Das englische Vorbild: Eine Studie zu den deutschen Reformbewegungen in 
Architektur, Wohnbau und Kunstgewerbe im späteren 19. Jahrhundert (Munich, 1974), 180. 
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book Das englische Haus was actually the third study to be 
published under the same name in fewer than three decades.?! 
One of the greatest merits of Stefan Muthesius’s book was the 
way in which it detailed the remarkably active exchange of archi- 
tects, and architectural ideas, between Britain and the Continent 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. In the 1920s and 
1930s the architecture of the Modern Movement became known 
as the International Style; a rational, universal approach to 
building that not only triumphed over history, but also over the 
nineteenth century’s petty preoccupation with ‘national’ styles. 
Yet, as the younger Muthesius showed, architecture was already 
an international business long before Gropius, Mies, and Le 
Corbusier. Much has been made in recent years of the fact that a 
British architect, Sir Norman Foster, was chosen to redesign the 
Reichstag building in Berlin. It is generally overlooked, however, 
that thirty of the 101 entries in the original 1872 competition to 
design the German parliament came from foreign architects, 
with the second prize going to the British neo-Gothicist George 
Gilbert Scott (1811-78), architect of St Pancras Station and the 
Martyrs’ Memorial in Oxford (1841).°* Scott had established his 
name in Germany with the acclaimed Nikolaikirche in Hamburg 
(184674), and by winning the first competition for the design of 
Hamburg’s new city hall in 1854, even if the latter was never built 
because of the opposition of local architects.°? Scott was by no 
means an isolated example either: other churches in Germany 
were built by R. J. Withers and T. H. Wyatt; whilst the London 
firm of Perry and Reed designed the Union Insurance office 
building in Berlin. In the 1890s Charles Harrison Townsend, the 
architect of the Whitechapel Art Gallery, designed a house in 
Diisseldorf; while another Arts and Crafts practitioner, Hugh M. 
Baillie Scott, designed breakfast and reception rooms for Grand 


5! Jacob Falke brought out an essay, first published in the Vienna Abendzeitung, under 
this name in 1878; while a book by Robert Dohme appeared in 1888. According to 
Dohme the main characteristics of the English house were ‘Licht, Luft, Helligkeit und 
Heiterkeit’. See Muthesius, Das englische Vorbild, 101-2. 

52 Other British architects to take part included W. Emerson and E. W. Godwin. The 
competition was won by a margin of a single vote by the Gotha-based architect Ludwig 
Bohnstedt (1822-85), but his design was never built and a second competition, limited to 
German architects, was held in 1882. See Jefferies, Imperial Culture in Germany, 81-6. 

53 A second competition was held in 1876, but was open only to German architects. 
This did not stop Scott from publishing two designs of his own, one in Gothic and 
another in German Renaissance style. See Muthesius, Das englische Vorbild, 43. 
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Duke Ernst Ludwig’s New Palace in Darmstadt,>* and houses at 
Hellerau garden city. 

Although ‘British architects took part in foreign competitions 
more often than their German colleagues’,>? the transfer of 
architectural ideas between the two countries was by no means a 
one-way affair either. As early as 1840 the Hamburg architect 
Alexis de Chateauneuf had won second prize in a competition to 
design the Royal Exchange in London; and in the 1850s archi- 
tects Leo von Klenze (Munich) and Georg Ludwig Laves 
(Hanover) entered designs for British public buildings: the 
National Museum and the Foreign Office respectively. That 
same decade saw Gottfried Semper, architect of the Dresden 
opera house, teaching at the National Art Training School in 
London; and the Berlin architect Friedrich August Stüler 
winning a highly prized Gold Medal from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. Further indication of the international nature 
of architecture in the nineteenth century is provided by a 
designer more usually associated with German nationalism, and 
even völkısch thought: Bruno Schmitz (1858-1916), Wilhelmine 
Germany’s most successful monument-builder and the man 
behind the Kaiser Wilhelm monuments on the Kyffhäuser, at the 
Deutsches Eck in Koblenz, and at Porta Westfalica, not to 
mention the Leipzig Völkerschlachtdenkmal, did not limit 
himself to German monuments. He designed the American Civil 
War memorial in Indianapolis, USA (1888-93) and won a prize 
in the competition for the Victor Emanuel Monument in Rome 
(1883). Indeed, one only has to browse the pages of any of the 
growing number of architectural journals from the second half of 
the nineteenth century to realize the increasingly international 
nature of the business.°© Of the British trade publications, the 
Builder ‘regularly reported on German buildings and the other 


54 See Maciuika, Before the Bauhaus, 35-6. Ernst Ludwig’s mother, Queen Victoria’s 
daughter Alice, had been a friend of the art critic and reformer John Ruskin. According 
to Stefan Muthesius, Baillie Scott was probably the most successful British architect in late 
nineteenth-century Germany, with his designs for large country houses and lavish interior 
designs. See Muthesius, Das englische Vorbild, 176. 

55 Ibid. 43. 

56 In order of first appearance these included the Zeitschrift für praktische Baukunst (1841); 
the Builder (1842); Zeitschrift für Bauwesen (1851); the Building News (1855); Deutsche Bauzeitung 
(1867); the Architect (1869); the British Architect (1874); Centralblatt der Bauverwaltung (1881); 
Architektonische Rundschau (1885); Kunstgewerbeblatt (1885); the Studio (1893); and the 
Architectural Review (1896). 
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papers sporadically’,?’ while the journal Academy Architecture, 
founded in 1889 by the Zurich architect Alexander Koch, was 
published simultaneously in both London and Leipzig. In fact, as 
Barbara Miller Lane has recently argued: “The entire pattern of 
architectural development in Europe and the United States 
during the last three decades before the First World War 
deserves to be restudied as a shared experience.’>® 

Like Reyner Banham before him, Stefan Muthesius’s intention 
was to revise rather than to overthrow the Pioneers thesis, but by 
highlighting the selective nature of Pevsner’s account they did 
much to undermine its credibility. It remained, to be sure, a valu- 
able teaching aid and, with its accessible style and jargon-free 
language, continued to prove popular with general readers too. 
But many architectural historians began to see it as a period 
piece; a manifesto for a particular architectural style that had had 
its day. Muthesius, who had been lecturing at the University of 
East Anglia since 1968, went on to emulate his ancestor by 
publishing an acclaimed study of British domestic architecture, 
although in his case it was the humble English Terraced House that 
formed the focus. His book of that title, which was awarded the 
Sir Banister Fletcher Prize in 1982, mostly featured streets from 
the Victorian and Edwardian eras: streets that had originally 
housed artisans and workers, but that by the 1980s had become 
the favoured domicile of teachers and social workers.°9 

As the tide turned against ‘modern architecture’ in all its forms, 
and the unloved legacies of Gropius and Mies—from crumbling 
council estates to bland corporate towers—came under fire, 
Nikolaus Pevsner’s last decade proved to be an embattled one. 
The disparate and often ill-informed attacks on architectural 
modernism, whether from residents’ action groups or the royal 
family, were lent intellectual coherence by a book by a 
Cambridge academic, David Watkin’s Morality and Architecture 
(1977).°° That Watkin was another former student of Pevsner 
added power and poignancy to his critique. Despite his admira- 
tion for Pevsner as a teacher, Watkin made no attempt to disguise 


57 Muthesius, Das englische Vorbild, 44. 

58 Miller Lane, National Romanticism and Modern Architecture, 16. 

59 Stefan Muthesius, The English Terraced House (New Haven, 1982). 

60 David Watkin, Morality and Architecture: The Development of a Theme in Architectural History 
and Theory from the Gothic Revival to the Modern Movement (Oxford, 1977). 
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his contempt for the pieties and pretensions of the Modern 
Movement, and its dispiriting impact on Britain’s built environ- 
ment. He was especially critical of the modernist tendency— 
readily apparent in the writings of both Pevsner and Hermann 
Muthesius—to equate a particular architectural approach with 
concepts such as ‘truth’ and ‘morality’, and to justify a certain 
style on the basis of social need or the Zeitgeist, rather than its 
aesthetic qualities. Watkin described this as ‘the morally insinuat- 
ing and widely disseminated argument that modern architecture 
exercises some special unassailable claim over us since it is not a 
“style” which we are free to like or dislike as we choose, but is the 
expression of some unchallengeable “need” or requirement inher- 
ent in the twentieth century with which we must conform’.°! 

Watkin’s thought-provoking polemic had little trouble in locat- 
ing the central flaw in Pevsner’s Pioneers: its crude teleology, 
which saw the rise of the International Style as part of the unfold- 
ing logic of history, synonymous with progress itself, and which 
Watkin equated with the Whig Interpretation of History. “This 1s 
an art history which disregards the individual circumstances and 
achievements of individual artists, the alternatives they accepted 
or rejected, and instead manipulates actors building up to the 
denouement of a predetermined drama’, he wrote.®* Thus one of 
Watkin’s principal criticisms of Pevsner was his ‘belief that it is 
always essential to be “up to date” and even to anticipate, where 
possible, the future . . . the buildings he singles out for particular 
praise are not objects of great quality produced by some special 
imagination, but are buildings that, for better or worse, one can 
place in the sequence of emergence of the “modern style”. A 
building is admirable if an observer sees it belonging to a date 
later than that when it was actually constructed’, and leads to 
what Watkin refers to as Pevsner’s ‘obsession’ with ‘the possibility 
of misdating’.® 

A good example of this can be found in the work of the turn- 
of-the-century Manchester architect Edgar Wood (1860-1935),* 
omitted by Pevsner from his Pantheon of Pioneers, but included in 


61 David Watkin, Morality and Architecture 9. 

62 Ibid. g1. 

63 Ibid. 93. 

6t See John Archer, ‘Edgar Wood and J. Henry Sellers’, in Alastair Service (ed.), 
Edwardian Architecture and its Origins (London, 1975), 373-84. 
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a 1942 essay for the Architectural Review.°° Wood, together with his 
sometime partner J. Henry Sellars (1861-1954), designed a 
number of little-known but innovative flat-roofed buildings in 
and around Manchester in the decade before the First World 
War. These included Upmeads, a large detached house on the 
outskirts of Stafford built in 1908, which left even Pevsner baffled: 
‘Where can Wood have got the idea of these flat roofs from? 
Where these unmitigated blocks or the concave curve of the 
recessed centre? If it were not for the slightly Tudor-looking 
windows, who would not mis-date this house?’ While it is easy 
to mock Pevsner’s approach, which saw architectural history in 
terms of the development of style, and which privileged those 
styles that best embodied the collective spirit of their age, it is 
important to recognize that it belonged to an honourable and 
hugely influential tradition of scholarship, whose impact was felt 
far beyond the German-speaking world. Of course, if there is 
such a thing as a Zeitgeist, then it is the spirit of free-market indi- 
vidualism championed by Watkin that holds sway today, rather 
than Pevsner’s collectivism. The latter, founded on an idealized 
notion of community and an exaggerated faith in the state, even 
led the Jewish architectural historian to side with Goebbels ın his 
notorious clash with the conductor Wilhelm Furtwängler, and to 
express his support for the National Socialist regime in a private 
letter of May 1933.67 Yet it would be no more than a cruel cari- 
cature to present Pevsner’s attitude to architecture as ‘totalitar- 
ian’. As his chairmanship of the newly established Victorian 
Society in the 1960s demonstrated, he was seldom as doctrinaire 
as his critics have suggested. 

In the foreword to his 1974 book, Stefan Muthesius borrowed 
an observation from the historian Percy Ernst Schramm 
(1894-1970), who pointed to a significant shift in the nature of the 
Anglo-German relationship in the course of the nineteenth 


65 Nikolaus Pevsner, ‘Nine Swallows—No Summer’, Architectural Review, 91 (1942), 
109-12. 

66 Ibid. 112. Robert Macleod, another architectural historian in the Pevsnerian tradi- 
tion, wrote of the same house: ‘It shows how close British architectural developments 
came, quite independently, to those in Germany during the same period.’ Id., Style and 
Society, 118. 

67 Pevsner wrote: ‘Gott weiss was wird. Und dabei muss ich dem neuen Staat von 
ganzem Herzen Dauer wünschen.’ See Ute Engel, “The Formation of Pevsner’s Art 
History’, in Draper (ed.), Reassessing Nikolaus Pevsner, 39. 
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century. In the first half of the century German industry had 
been highly dependent upon Britain, while in philosophy and the 
arts it was the Germans who had dominated. In the second half, 
however, these roles were reversed: Germany became the indus- 
trial innovator, while it was British art and architecture that 
increasingly set the tone.°® Whatever the merits of this observa- 
tion—and like all such generalizations it is seductive but easily 
challenged—it does imply that transnational influences are rela- 
tively simple to unravel. Muthesius’s latest essay on Anglo- 
German architectural relations, fittingly written for a volume 
entitled Reassessing Nikolaus Pevsner, recognizes a more complex 
reality. ‘Our images of the quiet English village, close-contoured, 
nestling within the “soft” English landscape’, he writes, 


as well as the image of the small English country town, again close-knit, 
with an irregularly shaped but nevertheless firmly enclosed space in the 
centre; these are images which were first clearly accentuated in text and 
pictures by the Nestor of English town planning, Raymond Unwin, just 
before the First World War. Unwin fully acknowledged his debt in this 
to the Austrian writer on the aesthetics of towns, Camillo Sitte. The 
softness of landscape views was something practised and widely publi- 
cized by German artists of the Heimatschutz movement, such as Paul 
Schultze-Naumburg, from the late 1890s. But, of course, none of this 
could have developed without the prior influence of the English pictur- 
esque in the century before.® 


Who, in other words, was influencing whom? Muthesius’s 
conclusion is that ‘If we do insist on any kind of fundamentalism 
or essentialism, that is, on an intrinsic, authentic nature of what 
we see, we may be nearer the truth if we postulate an Anglo- 
German fundamentalism, an Anglo-German picturesque.’’° 
While this may be no less problematic than Schramm’s earlier 
generalization, it does offer an appropriate label for the three 
individuals considered here, whose works continue to provide a 
truly ‘Anglo-German’ perspective on the architecture of 
Edwardian Britain and Wilhelmine Germany. 


68 Muthesius, Das englische Vorbild, 7. 

69 Muthesius, ‘Germanness, Englishness, Jewishness, Scientificness, Popularization?’, 
in Draper (ed.), Reassessing Nikolaus Pevsner, 65. 
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When enquiring, as this volume does, into cultural contacts and 
transfers between Germany and Britain between about 1900 and 
1914 it is rewarding to pay attention to the prevalent literary themes 
and imaginations. They present both a chance and a challenge to 
historians. The chance lies, of course, in the completeness that a 
novel as a work of art offers. ‘The way in which it integrates charac- 
ters, places, a plot, and an author’s perspective betrays, despite its 
‘fictional’ character, the concerns and the atmosphere of a specific 
historical setting without having to bother about questions and 
categories (time-bound themselves) that later historians attach to it. 
Literature is synthetic not analytic, a valuable source of its own 
kind. The cosmos portrayed in a novel will often borrow heavily 
from actual historical incidents and constellations, yet it will never 
be exactly identical with them, and even deliberately modulate 
them (irrespective of the literary current concerned). Literature 
offers a more accurate probe into the past than the type of sources 
usually consulted by historians, which do not create, as literature 
does, their own world of meanings and references. This is not the 
place to embark upon a discussion of what has been called the 
‘linguistic turn’, implying that only language can give access to the 
construct called ‘history’, with any notion of past reality irretriev- 
ably lost. In what follows it is assumed instead, rather convention- 
ally, that (1) there is at least a ‘regulative Idee’ (Kant) of historical 
reality that can be approached by methodical investigation and 
that (2) works of literature are fundamentally different from other 
texts scrutinized by historians, if not less revealing. 

The ‘condition of England novel’, inaugurated by the works of 
Carlyle, Kingsley, Dickens, and Elizabeth Gaskell, is a most 
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revealing type of text for Anglo-German cultural relations before 
the First World War. As a genre it had been well established for 
over half a century by this time. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century, its prevalent ‘materialistic and sociological realism’ was 
increasingly supplemented—and eventually superseded—by 
more psychological and symbolic narrative techniques: a 
tendency pushed forward, apart from Forster himself, by authors 
such as Henry James, Joseph Conrad, Ford Madox Ford, D. H. 
Lawrence, and Virginia Woolf.! Thematically, they were 
impregnated by the wider discussions on ‘national efficiency’ in 
which Britain tried to redefine its role as a world power (includ- 
ing its social and cultural fabric) in the wake of the speedy and 
palpable rise of rivals, notably the USA and the German Empire 
under Wilhelm II.? A larger study would have to take systematic 
account of all such novels,? and, ideally, contemporary criticism 
related to them as well as other essays and influential pieces of 
journalism such as C. F. G. Masterman’s The Condition of England 
(1909) and public speeches such Richard Haldane’s ‘Great 
Britain and Germany’ (1911).* For the present essay, however, it 
seems appropriate to focus on a specific text in which ‘Germany’ 
plays a pivotal and multi-layered part. By delving into the cosmos 
of Edward Morgan Forster’s (1879-1970) well-known novel 
Howards End, we can find a number of hints about what attempts 
at transfers and ongoing separations between the two countries at 
a cultural level looked like in Edwardian times.? Before this, 
some of the issues more generally at stake in Britain at the time 
portrayed in this novel will be recapitulated. 


! Ansgar Niinning, Der englische Roman des 20. Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart, 1998), 39. 

2 The standard account is Geoffrey R. Searle, The Quest for National Efficiency: A Study in 
British Politics and Political Thought, 1899-1914 (Oxford, 1971; 2nd edn. London, 1990). 

3 A helpful if not exhaustive overview is provided by Peter Edgerly Firchow, The Death 
of the German Cousin: Variations on a Literary Stereotype, 1890-1920 (London, 1986). 

* Appealing to political reason based on cultural knowledge, its author claimed that 
‘neither of the two great nations [Germany and Great Britain] shall fail to realise the 
magnitude of its responsibility for the understanding and appreciation of the other’. 
Viscount [R. B.] Haldane, ‘Great Britain and Germany: A Study in National 
Characteristics. An Address Delivered at Oxford on 3rd August 1911’, in id., Universities 
and National Life: Four Addresses to Students (London, 1912), 109-59, at 159. 

5 The German implications, so obvious to today’s readers, were curiously absent in the 
‘contemporary responses’ to the novel as assembled in E. M. Forster, Howards End, ed. 
Paul B. Armstrong (New York, 1998), 381-95 (henceforth cited as HE). 
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I. Historica’ Themes in the Novel 


The death of Queen Victoria seemed to mark the close of a 
specific set of political principles and cultural values that had 
prevailed for decades and, for all their shortcomings, had made 
Britain a prosperous nation and the leading world power. To 
speak of ‘that Indian summer of Victorian liberal-humanist 
culture which immediately preceded the First World War’,® 
certainly seemed plausible both in retrospect and to most contem- 
poraries, who faced major political changes in Parliament and in 
the wider public discourse. Attempts by Hobson, Hobhouse, and 
others to devise a ‘new liberalism’ to strengthen social cohesion 
were a reaction to numerous protests, strikes, and criticisms of the 
unjust distribution of wealth and power. 

But reforms were too piecemeal to bring about palpable 
effects.’ Howards End, which is not confined to the concerns of 
party politics, takes up this harmful ‘unconnectedness’, for 
example, by showing how a clerk’s (material) existence is acci- 
dentally ruined by a casual and premature remark made by a 
rich businessman and imperialist who cares little about the lower 
classes. Well-meant philanthropic support, on the other hand, 
finds its hmits when personal pride or notions of inferiority take 
over. By profiling anxieties about proper behaviour and status in 
most of the characters, the novel illuminates the persistence of 
social codes and norms, but also demonstrates that they were 
considered to be of no real avail. In any case, they cannot 
prevent deeper existential truths from coming to the surface. 
This moral vacuum is not without consequences, even for those 
who try to ignore it. 

Forster has been aptly described, in a classic interpretation, as 
supporting liberal principles without being blind to their limita- 
tions.® Neither a revolutionary nor an ideologist, he does not 
sketch an all too clear-cut class struggle between rich and poor, 
possessed and dispossessed, good and evil; rather, he envisages 


6 Peter Widdowson, E. M. Forster’s Howards End: Fiction as History (London, 1977), 7. 

7 For a succinct account of the problems, imagined or real, facing Britain in the early 
twentieth century see David Powell, The Edwardian Crisis: Britain 1901-14 (Basingstoke, 
1996). 

8 Lionel Trilling, ‘Forster and the Liberal Imagination (1943)’, reprinted in Alan Wilde 
(ed.), Critical Essays on E. M. Forster (Boston, 1985), 51-60. 
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the ‘human’, that is, individual dimensions of contemporary 
conditions. The important dividing line runs between material- 
ism and culture, and by attaching the latter attribute to a half- 
German family, the author also attempts to de-escalate the 
heated contemporary debate on how best to contain aggressive 
German politics: “The true values are international, well beyond 
the chauvinistic posturing of the Wilcoxes and the Mrs. Munts 
and their German counterparts.’ 

Another burning political issue of the day surfacing in the 
novel is the quest for women’s suffrage. It is notably absent from 
the mind of Ruth Wilcox, who is presented as an unpolitical, 
irenic, and caring mother. By contrast, it is a central topic in the 
animated discussions conducted by the Schlegel sisters, one 
generation younger, with their highbrow friends in their London 
flat.!° Emancipated themselves, it seems natural to them for 
women to participate more actively in public life. ‘The Wilcoxes, 
by contrast, whose unsentimental, patriarchal world-view is not 
even questioned by their younger and rather plain offspring or 
partners, passionately defend a system that excludes women from 
any chance of political, or, indeed, moral intervention. ‘The way 
in which the novel is arranged makes it obvious that the author’s 
sympathies lie with the former view, assuming that women have 
‘merited’ the vote. Again, however, this does not entice him to 
take a one-sided stance; rather, he seems to consider ‘male’ or 
‘female’ aspirations and talents as only one parameter in the infi- 
nitely more complex matrix of human nature. 

A more pertinent dividing line, separating vice from virtue, 1s 
drawn between the city—or rather, the metropolis with a popu- 
lation of millions—and the country. Here, Forster appears parti- 
san to a degree verging on anti-modern nostalgia. Take, for 
example, his quaint description of peasants in the vicinity of 
Howards End: ‘Here men had been up since dawn. Their hours 
were ruled, not by a London office, but by the movements of the 
crops and the sun .. . They are England’s hope . . . Half clod- 
hopper, half board-school prig, they can still throw back to a 


9 Widdowson, E. M. Forster’s Howards End, 73-4. 

10 The particular form of sociability and the topics discussed seem to be very closely 
modelled on the Bloomsbury Group, which from 1905 assembled mostly Cambridge 
graduates in the house on Gordon Square inherited by the children of Leslie Stephen, 
among them Virginia (later Woolf). 
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nobler stock, and breed yeomen.’!! This markedly anti-urban 
reflex, which is only partially put into perspective by the 
portrayal of cultural attractions in London, is to be understood as 
a perhaps more emotional than intellectual response to the rapid 
and in many ways uncompromising urbanization and physical 
and cultural destruction of the countryside which was clearly 
under way at the time. 

It has been remarked that London’s aggressive real estate 
market notably enhanced fears of social decline and personal 
uprooting, and promoted the wish to escape from their merciless 
progress. In this respect, even characters in the novel who other- 
wise oppose this view, react in a similar way.!? Evidently the 
logic of capital investment in the metropolis sharply contradicted 
the continuity and sentimental attachment embodied by a 
country house. Forster even goes so far as to juxtapose ‘England’ 
as a cipher for permanence, belonging, and uncorruptedness 
with ‘suburbia’ as a symbol of the spreading Moloch of civiliza- 
tion with its provision of amenities, but concomitant ‘pollution’ 
in many senses, including the destruction of individuality. Hilton, 
the railway station closest to Howards End, is deliberately 
portrayed as a halfway house between the two: “The station, like 
the scenery, like Helen’s letters, struck an indeterminate note. 
Into which country will it lead, England or Suburbia? It was new, 
it had island platforms and a subway, and the superficial comfort 
exacted by the business men. But it held hints of local life, 
personal intercourse.’!? 

A similar denial of ‘natural’, humane manners was obviously 
expected and adopted by supporters of the British Empire. A 
major source of British affluence and dominance (and possibly an 
instrument of national unity), the empire was considered worth 
political and personal passions, including sending one’s own sons 
to the colonies. Forster surely did not sympathize with writers 
such as Rudyard Kipling who glorified the British Empire as a 
source of national renewal. Rather, on a psychological note, 
Forster worked out the need for outward possessions to confer 
inward self-assurance or, indeed, to bypass any potentially 


Il HE 229. 

12 Daniel Born, ‘Private Gardens, Public Swamps: “Howards End” and the 
Reevaluation of Liberal Guilt’, Novel: A Forum on Fiction, 25/2 (1992), 141-59, at 154. 
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awkward self-questioning about the legitimacy of imperial rule. 
The novel suggests that, for all its apparent success and self-asser- 
tion, Britain did not feel completely at ease in the early twentieth 
century. The fear of a German invasion, which also fuelled the 
literary imagination, !* led Britain to conclude political alliances 
with France and Russia, its major enemies in the preceding 
century. 


II. A World of its Own: Howards End 


The plot of this novel centres around three families, the Schlegels, 
the Wilcoxes, and the Basts. ‘The first two are both upper-middle 
class, the former active in cultural and intellectual circles, the 
latter in the realm of business, and they have met on holiday in 
Germany. Their members develop strong, if changing affections 
for each other and finally find themselves as neighbours in 
London and in actual conjugal union in the country house which 
gives it name to the novel. They are complemented by the Basts, 
Leonard and Jackie, an unmarried and unequal lower-middle- 
class couple living in a run-down part of London. She is consider- 
ably older than he, has worked as a prostitute (it is not entirely 
clear whether she still does), and does not really try to improve 
her situation, whereas he is a reliable and aspiring if chanceless 
young clerk with a pronounced interested in ‘high culture’. In 
spite of their distance from the two other families, both topo- 
graphically and culturally, mutual ‘connections’ become appar- 
ent in the course of the novel. Henry Wilcox once made use of 
Jackie Bast’s ‘services’, whereas Helen Schlegel, the younger and 
more emotional of the two sisters, is expecting a child by Leonard 
Bast. 

The forty-four rather short chapters which make up this novel 
focus on significant episodes stretching over a couple of years, 
each involving only some of the characters. The story unfolds, in 
roughly equal parts, through the prose of an omniscient narrator, 
who at times appears to be a character in his own right,!? and 
dialogues between the characters. The setting is invariably 


14 See Firchow, The Death of the German Cousin, 34-9. 
15 For a more detailed analysis see “The Narrator’, ch. 9 of Alistair M. Duckworth, 
Howards End: E. M. Forster’s House of Fiction (New York, 1992), 112-30. 
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London or the countryside near Hilton, in the manor house 
which has given the novel its title. Germany is mentioned time 
and again by the Schlegel sisters, but only as a place distant in 
time or space; none of the scenes is actually staged there. The 
passions and reflections on human nature are grippingly told and 
arranged by the author, particularly in the figure of Margaret 
Schlegel, with whom he seems to identify most. This is interest- 
ing, not least against the background that Forster could not be 
open about his homosexual inclinations. 

However, the primary concern of this essay, as outlined above, 
is to look at how the ‘last Englishman’!® presents and contrasts 
‘Germany’ with his home country. Forster had been to 
Pomerania in 1905 as tutor to the children of Countess Elizabeth 
von Arnim, a writer in her own right with a truly cosmopolitan 
background, so that his impressions of Germany were not merely 
derived from books. Irrespective of the author’s interesting life, as 
elucidated most recently by Nicola Beauman,!’ Howards End will, 
in what follows, be approached as a significant text not so much 
for Forster’s intellectual biography, but for the period concerned. 
Its vision of Germany will be outlined in two stages. First, the 
objects and themes connected with that country will be exam- 
ined; then the appreciations attached to and the functions 


fulfilled in the novel and possibly beyond will be presented. 


III. ‘Germany’: What Does it Stand For? 


First and foremost, Germany is the place where the Schlegels and 
the Wilcoxes, whose fate becomes so inextricably intertwined in 
the course of the novel, met. ‘To quote Margaret, the elder of the 
two Schlegel sisters: “We met the Wilcoxes on an awful expedition 
that we made from Heidelberg to Speyer. Helen and I had got it 
into our heads that there was a grand old Cathedral at Speyer.’!® 
The claim to connoisseurship contrasts oddly with mistaken facts 

16 Forster was called this by his contemporary, D. H. Lawrence; quoted by Samuel 
Hynes, Introduction to Howards End by E. M. Forster (New York, 1985), p. v. The original 
text appeared in 1910, published by Edward Arnold (London). For reasons of editorial 
practice and convenience, the version by Armstrong (as in n. 5) is preferred in this article. 


17 Nicola Beauman, Morgan: A Biography of E. M. Forster (London, 1993). This lively, 
empathic account does not render obsolete Philip N. Furbank, E. M. Forster: A Life, 2 vols. 


(London, 19778). 
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when Margaret states that ‘the cathedral had been . . . absolutely 
ruined, by restoration; not an inch left of the original structure’, 
but confuses the archbishop of Speyer with the archbishop of 
Trier as one of the seven electors.!? One possible interpretation is 
that German history is attractive in some vague way, but also 
confusing and irrelevant to contemporary England. Incidentally, 
Margaret’s English aunt, Juley,2° ascribes the unfortunate 
restoration to overdone thoroughness, in accordance with a well- 
known heterostereotype of the time. 

The second important aspect is the origin of the three 
Schlegels. Their father, tellingly named Ernst, came from 
Germany at a time not of crisis, but of excessive triumph after 
1870, something he could not stand. Rather, he ‘belonged to a 
type that was more prominent in Germany fifty years ago than 
now [c.1908]. He was not the aggressive German, so dear to the 
English journalist, nor the domestic German, so dear to the 
English wit. If one classed him at all, it would be as the country- 
man of Hegel and Kant, as the idealist, inclined to be dreamy, 
whose Imperialism was the Imperialism of the air.’?! His exile 
was self-chosen and not thought to be final; proceeding to an 
unspecified ‘provincial university’ in Great Britain, ‘his gaze was 
always fixed beyond the sea. It was his hope that the clouds of 
materialism obscuring the Fatherland would part in time, and 
the mild intellectual light re-emerge.’?” When this did not 
happen, he stayed in England, married Emily, a woman of some 
standing, moved to London with her, and raised the three chil- 
dren who figure so centrally in Howards End (Margaret, Helen, 
and ‘Tibby). Both parents die before their children attain matu- 
rity, so that the two guardians, Ernst’s niece Frieda Mosebach 
and Emily’s sister Juley Munt, replace them as a perfectly bina- 
tional pair embodying the ‘rise of the Anglo-German antago- 
nism’ in a nutshell.?? The family’s name may have been chosen 
by Forster to allude to the two brothers, Friedrich and August 
Wilhelm Schlegel, Romantic writers who also produced an 
authoritative translation of Shakespeare, whereupon he was 
widely hailed as a ‘German’ writer.°* Leaving aside nationalist 


19 HE 7-8. 20 HE 8. 2! HE 22-3. 22 HE 23. 23 e.g. 29, 121-3. 

24 Firchow, The Death of the German Cousin, 68. Margaret Schlegel refers to the ‘German 
Shakespeare’ during the concert scene in the novel (ch. 5) which, notwithstanding the 
slightly ironic context, may be taken to support this assumption; HE 28. 
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implications, this must have appealed to Forster as a successful 
cultural connection. In much the same way, Margaret and Helen 
are portrayed not as dogmatically German, but as cosmopolitan 
literary people, acting as mediators between (among others) 
German and English culture. Tibby, by contrast, appears as a 
young, English, public school snob who is much less energetic 
than his sisters. 

Third, German composers and philosophers play a prominent 
part in the novel. ‘It will be generally admitted that Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony is the most sublime noise that has ever pene- 
trated into the ear of man.’*° The detailed and altogether sympa- 
thetic description by Forster of its unfolding during a concert at 
London’s Queen’s Hall, tellingly organized by the Ethical Society, 
may also be read as a challenge to English decency, as the concert 
is followed by an incident that can indeed be regarded as the 
advent of fate—and of sexual desire*®—within the dramaturgy of 
the novel’s plot. Helen, the younger and more impulsive of the 
two Schlegel sisters, leaves suddenly, inadvertently taking away an 
umbrella belonging to Leonard Bast, who follows her to her home 
in Wickham Place. His later meetings with her and Margaret 
make him ever more conscious of the merciless socio-cultural 
dividing lines. He ponders suicide before being killed by Charles 
Wilcox, the brother-in-law of Margaret (and almost of Helen, too, 
had her one-night stand with Paul been of more consequence). In 
many ways, Leonard Bast embodies the idea of Bildung and the 
intellectual and social rise it promises, so that it appears an 
intended if tragic connection that he is eventually slayed by father 
Schlegel’s “German sword’, recently transferred to one of the 
living rooms at Howards End.?’ While it would be too bold to 

25 HE 25, 

26 In an attempt—perhaps too suggestive—to draw parallels between the overall struc- 
tures of Forster’s novel and Beethoven’s symphony, this scene has been interpreted as the 
awakening of passion in the characters, with the music itself being seen as an equivalent to 
the Greek god Pan; Andrea K. Weatherhead, ‘Howards End: Beethoven’s Fifth’, Twentieth 
Century Literature, 31: 2/3 (1985), 247-63. 

27 HE 232. While in the text the actual act of killing is not presented in detail, the film 
version dramatizes it vividly. Charles does not actually stab his victim with the sword, but 
hits him with its blunt side. In falling to the ground, Bast causes a heavy bookshelf, filled 
with books belonging to Helen, to tumble. At that time Helen is very pregnant with his 
baby. Bast, to whom reading was so essential, is literally buried under his ambitions; still, 
his unborn child is the prospective heir of the house, as Margaret, to whom Henry Wilcox 


first bequeaths it, is not likely to have children of her own. Howards End (Merchant Ivory 
Productions, 1991), 125th minute. 
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claim that Ernst Schlegel thereby becomes responsible for his 
grandson growing up as an orphan, it does lead to the conclusion 
that ‘Germany’ was in fact associated with weapons, militarism 
being another stereotype commonly attributed to Germany since 
Frederick II of Prussia. 

The polydimensional tragedy of Bast’s contacts with 
Germany, from Beethoven’s Fifth to Helen’s insistence on the 
‘idea of death’ and his own death under her bookshelf, contrasts, 
fourth, with more innocent discussions about Wagner, Brahms, 
Bocklin, Nietzsche, and other German artists and men of letters 
when the Schlegels entertain guests in their London flat in 
Wickham Place. The English inferiority complex as regards their 
own artistic production is tackled in a humorous way when patri- 
otic aunt Juley tries to convince her later fiancé, Herr Liesecke 
[sec] from Stettin, of the value of Edward Elgar, but both 
Margaret and Frieda Mosebach run down the composer of Pomp 
and Circumstance.?? Music appears to be almost synonymous with 
German music. In a penetrating interpretation, Peter Firchow 
has unveiled the affinities between Forster’s novel and the grand 
works of Richard Wagner, partly inspired by Nordic mythology, 
and much admired by Forster himself.29 The German love of 
music, poetry, and philosophical speculation had by that time 
been a common perception for about a hundred years, if one 
takes Madame de Staél’s On Germany, first published in London in 
1813 and widely read throughout Europe, as its starting point. To 
present it as a general frame of mind and national penchant as 
the author does, repeatedly inserting longer passages between his 
characters’ dialogues, is a device heavily employed in the novel. 

This is coupled, fifth and almost of necessity, with a metaphys- 
ical disposition on the part of the German characters. Even in 
Frieda Mosebach, surely not on the same intellectual level as the 
two young women she has helped to raise, we are faced with 
‘that interest in the universal which the average ‘Teuton possesses 
and the average Englishman does not. It was, however illogi- 
cally, the good, the beautiful, the true, as opposed to the 
respectable, the pretty, the adequate.’°° Joining Ruth Wilcox for 


28 HE 28-9. 

29 Firchow, The Death of the German Cousin, 70-6. Forster may have been speaking 
‘through’ Margaret (as so often in the novel) when she claims that ‘England has no true 
mythology’. 

30 HE 123. 
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Christmas shopping in London, Margaret deplores the alienated 
and commercialized forms of religious and personal joy. She 
tries to attach a deeper meaning to Ruth’s death only a couple of 
months later. Helen, too, gives poor Leonard Bast an inspired if 
slightly menacing reflection on the power and justice of Death, 
or rather ‘the idea of Death’: 


I love Death—not morbidly, but because He explains. He shows me the 
emptiness of Money... We are all in a mist... men like the Wilcoxes 
are deeper in the mist than any. Sane, sound Englishmen! Building up 
empires, levelling all the world into what they call common sense. But 
mention Death to them and they’re offended, because Death’s really 
Imperial, and He cries out against them for ever.°! 


To sum up, the Germany portrayed in Howards End is a rather 
unspecific ‘other’ to the modern but blunt English society centred 
around personal profit and clinging to hollow etiquette. 
Germany is both distant and present in the form of the Schlegel 
family, whose living members, despite having been brought up in 
England, obviously retain a number of metaphysical and idealis- 
tic traits. It is an urban, but clearly non-metropolitan Germany 
that is evoked. We do not hear about Berlin, Hamburg, 
Frankfurt, or the heavily industrializing areas in the Ruhr valley, 
in Saxony or Silesia; suburbanization and its cultural conse- 
quences was a topic here no less than in Britain. And Munich, 
even then associated with Gemütlichkeit, the beauties of art, and its 
natural surroundings, remains barely defined in the context of 
the novel. Helen Schlegel goes there during the last months to 
hide her pregnancy resulting from an equally hidden affair with 
Bast. Thus contemporary German life does not play a proper 
part in the novel, while ‘Germany’ as a refuge and counter- 
world, as an idea, and a perceived reality does. 

It is not far to move on from the topics and places associated 
with Germany to their appreciation. We have seen already that 
‘German’ figures as the major antithesis to ‘English’ in Howards 
End, more so than, say, ‘French’ (which hardly appears at all) or 
‘imperial/colonial’ (which appears mainly as an outlet for British 
ambitions and a guarantor of political and personal self-confi- 
dence). Being different, things German could be the object of 
praise or of ridicule—or of indifference. ‘The author’s stance and 
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that of the characters he portrays is ambivalent. On the one 
hand, there is clearly a sense of English superiority, for example, 
when Mrs Munt comments: “There goes Fräulein Mosebach. 
Really, for a German she does dress charmingly.’?? Margaret can 
get angry about the common perception of German lack of taste, 
only to affirm it herself, claiming that poetry and inner beauty 
are much more vital. She is certainly not a nationalist, but 
defends what she likes about the land of her ancestors: ‘the conti- 
nent, for good or for evil, is interested in ideas. Its literature and 
art have what one might call the kink of the unseen about them 
... There is more liberty of action in England, but for liberty of 
thought go to bureaucratic Prussia.’*? 

The very plot of the novel reveals, in turn, how worthwhile an 
addition to English assumptions and practices a ‘German’ 
outlook can be. ‘There are passages in which German habits are 
subtly ironized. At a luncheon party given by Margaret Schlegel, 
the tone of the conversation is set towards gaining insights into 
the nature and principles of things. On the information that her 
sister had left for a holiday in Pomerania, one “began to discuss 
what people who lived at Stettin ought to look like. Was there 
such a think as Stettininity?’ To which Margaret counters, very 
empirically, hence in a very British manner: ‘People at Stettin 
drop things into boats out of overhanging warehouses. At least, 
our cousins do, but aren’t particularly rich.’** 

The irony, however, is never bitter or destructive, nor one- 
sided. Rather, it is coupled with the notion that Britain and 
Germany were the two leading nations of the day, incompatible 
in many ways, and interdependent in others. ‘The attraction that 
Henry and Margaret feel for each other results from the insight 
that each is incomplete without the other. And it is obvious that 
the Wilcoxes’ usual way of succeeding—by gentle, if purposeful 
manners, commands, and staking their business connections— 
does not stand a chance in Margaret’s case. Not only does she see 
through their strategies, but she is clearly unimpressed by their 
implications and possible rewards. 

It may not be too far-fetched to say that ‘Germany’, as person- 
ified in the novel by the Schlegels, eludes the conventional British 
claim to imperial dominance; it is weaker and less resolute, but 


32 HE 47. 33 HE 58. 34 HE 56. 
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compensates for that with a truer, longer lasting, and reflective 
way of life. ‘This, incidentally, complies with the general view that 
between 1871 and 1914 British writers evoked Germany for the 
purpose of ‘corrective comparison’, with stronger reservations 
than before, but still with the Weimar classics, German music, 
and philosophical idealism as the main points of reference.*° 

From a functional point of view, ‘Germany’ is a promise of a 
fuller, more proportionate life, open to cultivated art and humane 
living,°® discursive, and essentially peaceful. Although the 
growing political tensions of the time do loom in the back- 
ground,?’ they are not articulated in detail and not taken as a real 
menace, and Forster, ‘fundamentally an Edwardian Liberal’ ,*® 
surely did not want to fuel them. ‘Thus, while it does not dogmati- 
cally adhere to the received notion of Germany as the country of 
poets and philosophers (and warriors), Howards End still borrows 
heavily from it. To see a house not primarily as a financial invest- 
ment or a status symbol, as the Wilcoxes (except Ruth) do, but to 
enquire into its ‘genius of place’, its stories, and symbolism, neatly 
encapsulates what ‘England’ could learn from ‘Germany’ about 
(re)discovering its traditional assets. 


IV. ‘Stirb und werde!’ 


A simple black-and-white contrast is never drawn between the 
vicious Wilcoxes and the virtuous Schlegels. A ‘Schlegelization’ 
of England seems neither likely nor desirable. But the integration 
of the two families and all that they represent could provide a 
remedy for the deadlocks of modern life tending to atomize both 


35 Günther Blaicher, Das Deutschlandbild in der englischen Literatur (Darmstadt, 1992), 
164-5. 

36 There is certainly more Goethe in Forster’s conception of an ideal life than, say, 
Luther, or Marx. The ideal of harmonious and multifaceted self-cultivation was intro- 
duced into British cultural discourse notably by Matthew Arnold, author of Culture and 
Anarchy (1868), with whom Forster was intimately familiar. The other major contempo- 
rary source for a life sensitive to culture was John Ruskin, less influenced by German 
writers than by Italian art and English socio-aesthetic reformers. In the novel, Leonard 
Bast, living in his shabby London basement, is made to read Ruskin’s Stones of Venice. 

37 e.g. when Henry Wilcox tells Helen about the need for his son Paul to stay in 
Nigeria: ‘England will never keep her trade overseas unless she is prepared to make sacri- 
fices. Unless we get firm in West Africa, Ger- untold complications may follow’, and 
quickly changes the topic thereafter; HE 96. 

38 Firchow, The Death of the German Cousin, 64. 
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social structures and human beings. To secure the ‘entertain- 
ment’ of Howards End, both are needed: the Wilcoxes’ invest- 
ment capital no less than the Schlegels’ sense of history and talent 
for animated, worthwhile discussion. Forster himself had lived in 
a remarkably similar house (Rooksnest, near Stevenage in 
Hertfordshire) between his fourth and fourteenth year, and 
retained fond memories of it ever after.3? It was clearly not 
without consequences for his perception of an ever-growing and 
potentially menacing gulf between the technical and the moral 
progress of mankind; when working on the manuscript in early 
1908, Forster noted in his journal: ‘I have been born at the end of 
the age of peace and can’t expect to feel anything but despair .. . 
God what a prospect! The little houses that I am used to will be 
swept away, the fields stink of petrol, and the air ships will shatter 
the stars. Man may get a new and perhaps greater soul for the 
new conditions. But such a soul as mine will be crushed out.’*® 

Howards End is indeed a grand attempt at a new synthesis, 
encapsulated in the intriguing image of the ‘rainbow bridge’ to 
integrate prose and passion.*! The text opens with the famous 
motto ‘only connect’, which partly squares with Henry Wilcox’s 
‘my motto’s Goncentrate’.*? To bring together the Wilcoxes and 
the Schlegels, England and Germany, business and spirit, men 
and women, rational and emotional approaches to life, town and 
countryside—to give an incomplete list—is the novel’s aim. It 
succeeds only partially, and this is definitely of greater concern to 
the Schlegels than the Wilcoxes. When the union is finally real- 
ized in the form of a not very passionate marriage between 
Margaret Schlegel and Henry Wilcox, both partners in their own 
= way, and in line with contemporary role models, help to create 
communication between complementary sides. This surely does 
not mean complete redemption for the two characters, who 
remain separate in some ways (but respect each other); and it is 
certainly more a matter of private emotion than of public 
action.?? 


39 Duckworth, Howards End, 1559-61. 

#0 E. M. Forster, Journal Entries, in Howards End, ed. Armstrong, 26975, at 26970. 

4! HE 134. 

42 HE 135. 

43 This has been stressed by Katharina Quabeck, ‘ “Don’t drag in the personal when it 
will not come”: Howards End and Emotional Excess’, REAL: Yearbook of Research in English 
and American Literature, 16 (2000), 199-211, at 210. 
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Moreover, this bilateral connection does not extend to the 
whole of their families, whose other members continue to shun 
and suspect each other.** The integrating force is Margaret who, 
taking her usual all-embracing approach to things, says to Helen: 
‘If Wilcoxes hadn’t worked and died in England for thousands of 
years, you and I couldn’t sit here without having our throats cut. 
There would be no trains, no ships to carry us literary people 
about in, no field even. Just savagery.’*° It is not an easy task that 
both sides have to perform. Germany is not an effortless, charm- 
ing inspiration for England (as, for example, Italy was in A Room 
with a View, the novel that Forster completed just before Howards 
End), but a difficult challenge implying ‘translation’ and struggle, 
and even posing the risk of losing oneself in it. 

Indeed, struggle, decay, death, marriage, and other forms of 
intercourse all play a prominent part in the novel. The Schlegels’ 
parents are dead from the start, Bast dies at its end, Juley Munt is 
on the verge of passing away, and, of course, Ruth Wilcox calmly 
succumbs to disease, which raises the central and most contested 
question of the novel’s plot. Who is to be the heir, legally and spir- 
itually, to inherit the genuinely English country house, Howards 
End? Ruth herself had wanted to give it to Margaret Schlegel, 
whom she had considered, while not exactly like-minded, as 
understanding her and deserving of it. Henry and, even more, his 
narrow-minded, egocentric son Charles Wilcox try to prevent 
that succession, which would mean a surrender to all the 
‘unworldly’ virtues that Margaret stands for, including hypersensi- 
tive German reveries. The disconnection seems complete when, 
tired of the Wilcoxes’ mercilessness and unwillingness to seek 
insight into themselves, she decides to leave for Germany with 
Helen, thereby de facto stepping out of her marriage with Henry. 

In a surprising twist at the very end of the novel she changes 
her mind yet again. Seeing justice returning—Charles is 
sentenced to three years in prison for the manslaughter of 
Leonard Bast—she is ready to forgive Henry who, in turn, wants 


44 Most drastically in the case of the two sons, when Charles Wilcox confronts Tibby 
Schlegel about his sister Helen (in ch. 39): “Their interview was short and absurd. They 
had nothing in common but the English language, and tried by its help to express what 
neither of them understood . . . the gulf between them was economic as well as spiritual’, 
HE 219-20. 

45 HE 126-7. It could be remarked, however, that the two sisters are portrayed as 
lacking neither wealth nor the skill to augment their capital themselves; HE 12. 
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Margaret to inherit Howards End, in late but happy agreement 
with his first wife Ruth. The things that the two Schlegel sisters 
bring with them turn out to fit perfectly into the house, and the 
novel ends with the promise of new life and ‘ensoulment’ for the 
estate when Helen and her baby come back, with ‘shouts of 
infectious joy’,*° from the rich meadow. How long will it be culti- 
vated? This must remain open to speculation. To all appear- 
ances, in this work of literature cultural transfer and personal 
entanglements have drawn to a more successful conclusion than 
in ‘real’ history, by whom and in whatever houses the latter’s fate 
was sealed. 


46 HE 243. 
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“The foul-visaged anti-Christ of journalism’? 


The Popular Press between Warmongering 
and International Cooperation 


DOMINIK GEPPERT 


In May 1914, just weeks before the outbreak of the First World 
War, one of the Entente powers’ ambassadors to Berlin told a 
German reporter that Europe’s unbridled press constituted a 
greater threat of war than Great Power rivalry. Unfortunately, 
the reporter did not tell his readers whether he had talked to the 
British, French, or Russian representative. What the ambassador 
had to say, however, was considered a truism in diplomatic 
circles at the time. In the field of foreign politics, he claimed, the 
modern press seemed to be the only force that defied any sort of 
regulation: ‘a tyrant without restraint or responsibility’. Sooner 
or later, he went on, governments all over the world would have 
to face up to this evil before they were completely disempowered 
by it.! 

While perhaps not going quite as far as that, historians over 
the last century have broadly accepted the view that newspapers 
made a considerable contribution to heightening political tension 
between the Great Powers in the Wilhelmine and Edwardian 
era. They have stressed the negative impact the press had on 
international diplomacy in general and on British-German rela- 
tions in particular. Even before the First World War, scholars 
such as Theodor Schiemann, Professor of Russian History at the 
University of Berlin, accused the British press of inciting anti- 
German feeling in England.” During and after the war, the idea 


The author would like to thank the Gerda Henkel Foundation, which funded part of the 
research for this essay. 

I Quoted in Daily Mail, 11 May 1914, copy in Wile Papers, Library of Congress, 
Scrapbook, Reel 1. 

2 Klaus Meyer, Theodor Schiemann als politischer Publizist (Frankfurt am Main, 1956). 
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that hostile newspaper coverage was mainly to blame for British 
Teutophobia entered the academic mainstream in Germany. 
This notion seemed all the more attractive and convincing as it 
provided the historical background to the German preoccupa- 
tion with British wartime propaganda. This was seen as vastly 
more successful than German efforts in the field and was widely 
held responsible for the Reich’s defeat in 1918.3 Consequently, 
the history departments of German universities produced a flurry 
of Ph.D. theses that sought to prove when and how the British 
press had persuaded the government in London to change its 
formerly pro-German foreign policy.* 

Some British historians followed similar thought patterns and 
assumed that the press had poisoned the ‘pre-war mind’ in their 
country.” American scholars of the interwar period, starting from 
the widely held notion that their own newspapers had ‘gotten’ 
the United States into the First World War, were more even- 
handed in their judgements.° They nevertheless shared the 
assumption that the interconnection between ‘publicity and 
diplomacy’ was one of the main underlying causes of that war.’ 
After the Second World War, interest in the supposed ‘war guilt’ 
of the press ebbed, as historians started to work through the 
archival evidence and began to analyse the minutiae of pre-war 
diplomacy. But even then, scholars such as Fritz Fischer and 
Wolfgang Mommsen, Paul Kennedy and A. J. A. Morris contin- 
ued to grapple with the interrelationship between ‘public opinion 
and foreign policy’ and attributed a good deal of the growing 


3 Corey Ross, ‘Mass Politics and the Techniques of Leadership: The Promise and 
Perils of Propaganda in Weimar Germany’, German History, 24/4 (2006), 184-211. 

* Karl Otto Herkenberg, Die ‘Times’ und das deutsch-englische Verhältnis im Jahre 1898 
(Berlin, 1925); Ilse Metz, Die deutsche Flotte in der englischen Presse: Der Navy Scare vom Winter 
1904/05 (Berlin, 1936); Werner Bauermann, Die Times und die Abwendung Englands von 
Deutschland um 1900 (Cologne, 1939). 

5 Caroline Playne, The Pre-War Mind in Britain (London, 1928), 114-16; James Anson 
Farrer, England under Edward VII (London, 1913), 104, 187-9. 

6 “The newspapers got us into war’, the American communication scientist Carl 
Hovland famously claimed in 1954; Carl I. Hovland, ‘Effects of the Mass Media of 
Communication’, in Gardner Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social Psychology, 2 vols. 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1954), ii. 1062-103, quotation at 1062. 

7 Oron James Hale, Publicity and Diplomacy: With Special Reference to England and Germany 
1890-1914 (New York, 1940); Jonathan French Scott, Five Weeks: The Surge of Public Opinion 
on the Eve of the Great War (New York, 1927); Eber Malcolm Carroll, Germany and the Great 
Powers 1866-1914: A Study in Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (Hamden, Conn., 1938); Sidney 
B. Fay, “Der Einfluß der Vorkriegspresse in Europa’, Berliner Monatshefte, 10 (1932), 411-45. 
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hostility between Britain and Germany to malicious newspaper 
articles and the pressure that ‘public opinion’ brought to bear on 
politicians and diplomats.® 

The reason for the special attention historians have paid to the 
role of the press in the Edwardian and Wilhelmine period is 
simple enough. In the twenty years or so before 1914, the media 
world changed even more dramatically than the world of diplo- 
macy. Technical innovations such as telegraphy, the telephone, 
and, later, radio communication meant that news from other 
countries could reach newspaper readers ever more quickly, 
cheaply, and in greater quantities, while at the same time cultural 
phenomena such as growing nationalism and imperialism 
increased contemporary interest in reports from abroad. The 
tone and format of the reportage also changed. Some newspa- 
pers gradually broke their links with political parties. Popular 
newspapers ceased simply to report or comment, but called their 
readers to concrete action by means of specific press campaigns. 
In Germany developments unfolded more slowly than in Britain 
in this respect. The processes of commercialization, scandaliza- 
tion, and breaking away from political parties took longer, but 
ultimately followed similar patterns.’ 

As a consequence, the newly emerging mass-circulation news- 
papers of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries have 
received special scrutiny when it came to analysing the impact of 
the press on international affairs, particularly with a view to 
British-German relations.!° This modern mass press differed 
from the existing political press in one crucial aspect: it relied not 
on profits from sales or financial support from wealthy donors or 
political parties, but on advertising revenue from as big a circula- 
tion as possible. Thus popular papers targeted not the political 
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elite but the upwardly mobile lower middle classes whose leisure 
and spending power increased enormously in the Wilhelmine— 
Edwardian period.!! Most attention has been paid, in this 
respect, to the Daily Mail, Britain’s oldest and for a long time 
biggest-selling popular newspaper. This is partly because no 
other popular paper, either in Britain or in Germany, has left 
better records of its editorial and business considerations. !* 

Moreover, because of its success in terms of circulation, the 
Daily Mail was regarded by both contemporaries and later histo- 
rians as a kind of prototype that others sought to emulate. This is 
especially true for Germany, where the Daily Mail was seen as the 
quintessential British popular newspaper: the very embodiment 
of the degeneration and Americanization of the British press.!? 
In the German view, the paper had always been in the forefront 
of ‘systematic incitement’ (systematische Hetzarbeit) against the 
Reich, having been violently anti-German from its foundation in 
1896.!* This kind of judgement was vehemently endorsed by the 
Daily Mail’s British critics. There was nothing to be done with 
such journalism, the radical monthly The Nation complained, ‘but 
to tell other countries what we at home know about its crude 
sensationalism, the vulgarity of its method, and, above all, its 
purely commercial character’.!° 

This assessment has been accepted by both British and 
German historiography, more or less unanimously, ever since. 
Lord Northcliffe, so the broadly accepted narrative goes, had 
been prophesying and preaching war with Germany for more 
than a decade before 1914. He was, in the words of one of his 
most recent biographers, ‘practically clairvoyant on the matter of 
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Germany’s intentions’, consistently describing Germany as 
Britain’s ‘secret and insidious enemy’, and constantly reminding 
government members of ‘the German menace’.!® As early as 
1900, another biographer claimed, Northcliffe had been predict- 
ing war with Germany, telling one of his editors that, in his view, 
the Germans were ‘being led definitely and irrevocably to make 
war on the rest of Europe’ and that Britain would have to take 
part in it.!” Northcliffe was motivated, it is generally argued, 
partly by mistrust of the Reich’s intentions and partly by a keen 
sense of how to turn the anti-German bias of his readers into 
profit. 

In this essay I will challenge this narrative in three ways: first 
by exploring the origins of the ‘Northcliffe Myth’; secondly by 
questioning the assumption that warmongering was a profitable 
business strategy for the mass press and emphasizing the value of 
international cooperation for newspaper owners; and, finally, by 
looking at a hitherto neglected example of how a member of 
Northcliffe’s staff, with the explicit backing of his boss, tried to 
use the Daily Mail as a vehicle for furthering British-German 
understanding. 


I. The Ongins of the ‘Northcliffe Myth’ 


At first sight, the assumption that mass newspapers increased 
international tensions seems to possess a powerful logic, for the 
emergence of a modern, popular press coincides neatly with 
what Paul Kennedy has called the ‘rise of the Anglo-German 
antagonism’.!8 The Daily Mail, after all, was founded in 1896, the 
very year in which the British and German governments had 
their first big diplomatic clash over the Kaiser’s telegram to 
President Kruger.!? In the following years, diplomatic frictions 
caused by hostile newspaper articles, critical press commentaries, 
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and cartoons perceived as insulting played an important part in 
the relationship between Germany and England.”° In Britain as 
well as in Germany newspapers that were independent of politi- 
cal parties, financed by advertising, sold on the streets, and 
aimed at as large a section of the public as possible were forced to 
draw attention to themselves in order to increase their circula- 
tion. Many people believed that there was no better way to 
achieve that goal than international confrontation and outright 
war. ‘War not only creates a supply of news’, Kennedy Jones, 
one of Northcliffe’s closest advisers and co-founder of the Daily 
Mail used to quip, ‘but a demand for it.’ It was no accident, in 
Jones’s view, that the Mazl’s commercial take-off occurred during 
the South African war, when it increased its circulation from 
500,000 to more than a million copies.?! Five years later, the fate 
of another British popular paper, the Daily Mirror, was trans- 
formed by similar circumstances during the Russo-Japanese 
War. 

Scare stories, newspaper campaigns, and press crusades 
worked wonders for circulation figures as publishers of the 
emerging mass press were quick to discover.?? The series of inva- 
sion scares, naval scares, and German airship scares that haunted 
the British public in the Edwardian era demonstrate that quite 
clearly. As early as the first year of its existence, the Daily Mail 
experimented with a campaign against German clerks working in 
Britain. They were accused not only of taking British jobs, but 
also of acting as industrial spies on behalf of German industry—a 
topic that was ideally suited to rouse the passions of the paper’s 
petty bourgeois readership.?? Over the following fifteen years, 
the Daily Mail repeated this pattern in different variations again 
and again. In 1897 a special correspondent was sent to Germany 
to produce a series of articles entitled ‘Under the Iron Heel’.?? 
Nine years later, the Daily Mail serialized William Le Queux’s 
novel about a German invasion predicted for the year 1910.?° In 
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May 1909, a number of articles in the Daily Mail about alleged 
sightings of German airships incited the scare of a German inva- 
sion by air rather than by sea, causing panic in some areas of 
southern and eastern England.?® 

It comes as no surprise, then, that critics portrayed the propri- 
etors of the popular press as warmongers and war-profiteers. A 
pamphlet published in the summer of 1907, which quickly 
reached four editions and a circulation of 60,000, called the Daily 
Mail the ‘foul-visaged anti-Christ of journalism’ because it 
supposedly spread false rumours, slandered politicians, and reck- 
lessly exaggerated any sensational news that came its way. The 
Daily Mail, the pamphlet claimed, not only stirred domestic 
discord but aggravated international strife. Here was a paper that 
‘deliberately and of set purpose panders to the lowest instincts of 
a degrading patriotism by writing spitefully of foreign nations; 
and, in the interest of its circulation with the unthinking many, 
does not hesitate to foster and promote the anti-foreign bias of its 
readers, which if it does not cause may some day facilitate the 
disaster of a great European war’.?’ After the outbreak of the 
Great War, this kind of critique became commonplace amongst 
both Northcliffe’s radical-liberal detractors in Britain and his 
opponents in Germany. It was also taken up (and turned on its 
head) by Northcliffe himself and his collaborators who took pains 
to establish the image of their paper as a lone voice that had 
cried in the wilderness when the rest of the country had been fast 
asleep. 

One problem with this sort of caricature or self-stylization was 
the self-serving motivation of all parties involved. Northcliffe 
seized the opportunity to denounce his critics as naive and unpa- 
triotic ‘pro-Germans’ who were not to be trusted. Immediately 
after the outbreak of the First World War, he had one of his jour- 
nalists collect anti-German articles by the Daily Mail and produce 
a pamphlet entitled Scaremongerings from the Daily Mail 1896-1914: 
The Paper that Foretold the War.?® In their memoirs, his former 
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employees have, over the years, greatly contributed to cementing 
this notion, emphasizing the visionary quality of the Daily Mais 
warnings vis-a-vis Germany and holding narrow-minded politi- 
cians responsible for failing to prepare their country for that 
conflict.29 The politician always ignored newspaper warnings, 
Kennedy Jones mused long after retiring from his job as general 
manager of the Daily Mail, ‘until he fancies he hears behind them 
the tread of hostile masses marching to the ballot box’. The 
nation would not wake up to the danger, he went on. In their 
experience newspapers always said some peril existed—at one 
time Russia, at another France, and now Germany: ‘[I]t would 
be hard to give a more striking illustration of how absolutely 
futile a newspaper is, unless it can awaken a responsive echo in 
the breasts of its readers, than this apathy towards the German 
peril.’°° 

Northcliffe’s radical and liberal opponents, on the other hand, 
tried to deflect the responsibility for British involvement in an 
unwanted conflict from Asquith’s government to the mass press 
by attributing Britain’s participation less to the Cabinet’s deci- 
sion than to the unambiguous enthusiasm with which the Daily 
Mail had urged the government to go to war with Germany 
during late July and early August 1914. In the autumn of 1914 
Alfred Gardiner of the radical Daily News accused Northcliffe in 
an open letter of having contributed more to the causes of the 
war than any other living man save the Kaiser. Gardiner pointed 
to ‘the wars you have fomented, the hatreds you have cultivated, 
the causes you have deserted, the sensations . . . that you have 
spread’.3! The British Liberals’ anger became even more intense 
after what they perceived to be Northcliffe’s involvement in an 
intrigue to replace Asquith with David Lloyd George as prime 
minister in December 1916. The London liberal daily papers 
were full of denunciations of Northcliffe, his brother Cecil noted 
on 6 December, whom they regarded ‘as the arch-wrecker of the 
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Asquith Govt.’. An article in the Daily Chronicle of 7 December 
claimed that Asquith had been too lenient in allowing the 
popular press to abuse him and his associates. The new govern- 
ment would therefore ‘have to deal with the Press menace as well 
as the submarine menace’; otherwise ministries would be subject 
to ‘tyranny and torture by daily attacks impugning their patriot- 
ism and earnestness to win the war’.32 

From a German point of view, Northcliffe’s name became 
synonymous with British wartime propaganda, especially after he 
was appointed director of propaganda in enemy countries in 
1918. He was portrayed as a cynical, coldly calculating manipula- 
tor of public opinion at home and abroad, a master technician of 
public deception without any principles who loved war because it 
increased the circulation of his newspapers. The notion that the 
Reich had been defeated by Northcliffe’s propaganda rather 
than by force of arms was assiduously propagated by German 
military leaders and right-wing politicians. “The enemy propa- 
ganda assailed us’, Erich Ludendorff, deputy chief of staff of the 
German high command, later claimed, 


with such cleverness and on such a scale that many people were no 
longer able to distinguish their own impressions from what enemy 
propaganda had told them. . . . The shattering of public confidence at 
home affected our soldiers’ readiness to fight. The moral attack on our 
home front and on the spirit of the army was now the chief weapon 
with which the Entente intended to conquer us, after it had lost all hope 
of military victory.*° 


The exiled Kaiser Wilhelm and his entourage allegedly told 
English visitors such as Lady Norah Bentinck how much 
Northcliffe was to blame for the outcome of the Great War: ‘O, 
this propaganda by Northcliffe! It was tremendous (kolossal)”, 
Wilhelm’s confidant, Sigurd von Ilsemann, used to sigh. ‘What a 
clever man! If we had had someone like Northcliffe, we might 
have won the war.’ The monarch himself seems to have been 
similarly fascinated by Northcliffe’s power. ‘It is incredible,’ he 
reportedly exclaimed time and again. “The way Northcliffe 
thinks today, the whole of England will think tomorrow.’** In 
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German perceptions, the wartime propagandist merged with the 
pre-war press magnate, producing the image of an inveterate 
warmonger who had already helped to drive the British people 
into the South African war of 1899 to 1902, and in 1914 repeated 
this achievement with the war against Germany. “He preaches 
the gospel of scrupulousness,’ one German writer asserted, ‘his 
God is Jingo, and Lord Northcliffe is his prophet.’*? In similar 
vein, Oswald Spengler in his The Decline of the West called 
Northcliffe a ‘master-nature’ who, through newspaper articles, 
telegrams, and pictures, made people ‘clamour for weapons’ and 
forced their leaders ‘into a conflict’.?® 

The ‘Northcliffe Myth’ was thus ideally suited to serve the 
needs of completely different groups. For the German nationalist 
right, it became part and parcel of the stab-in-the-back legend, 
diverting the blame for the Reich’s defeat away from the political 
and military leadership and attaching it to the home-front that 
had allegedly all too easily succumbed to enemy propaganda led 
by Northcliffe’s evil genius. British Liberals could point to 
Northcliffe and his papers when it came to reconciling the 
uglier—jingoistic and xenophobic—features of contemporary 
political culture with the belief in the kindness, goodwill, and 
perfectibility of human nature on which Liberal anthropology 
rested. The press magnate himself, finally, could pose as the 
clairvoyant visionary and warner in the wilderness who had first 
been disregarded by the powers that be, and had then had to 
come to their rescue: an image that perfectly fitted both 
Northcliffe’s gigantic self-esteem and his favourite public role of 
anti-Establishment figure and champion of the people. 


II. Warmongering as Business Strategy? 


Neither the archival sources nor the articles published in the 
Daily Mail support the ‘Northcliffe Myth’. The problems begin 
with the fact that Northcliffe was hardly as instrumental in bring- 
ing about desertions from the ranks ofthe German and especially 
the Austrian army in 1918 as the myth-makers wanted the public 
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to believe.°’ His direct influence on British domestic politics was 
also less decisive than either his supporters or his critics main- 
tained at the time.?® Asquith’s demise in 1916, for example, owed 
more to the Liberal leader’s own shortcomings, especially his 
failure properly to integrate the Conservative leader, Andrew 
Bonar Law, into the coalition government, than to the relentless 
campaign of the Northcliffe press since the shell crisis of spring 
1915.°° Moreover, in early August 1914 Northcliffe had actually 
faltered when realizing that war with Germany implied sending 
British troops to northern France. ‘What is this I hear’, he is 
reported to have cried, ‘about a British Expeditionary Force for 
France? It is nonsense. Not a single soldier shall leave this 
country. .. . I will not support the sending out of this country of a 
single British soldier.’*° This outburst has been attributed alter- 
natively to Northcliffe’s ‘presentiment of the horrors to come’,*! 
or to his initial belief in the possibility of a war ‘in which only 
foreigners got killed’.*? As the sources are inconclusive, we 
cannot be sure about his motives. What is certain, however, is 
that there was a vehement fight between the proprietor and the 
Mails editor, Thomas Marlowe, who was scarcely able to 
conceal his abhorrence at his boss’s failure to display sufficient 
patriotic fervour in this critical hour. ‘This proved to be one of the 
rare occasions when the editor prevailed and, in the end, the 
paper loyally supported the dispatch of the British Expeditionary 
Force, with Northcliffe quickly putting his misgivings aside.** 
From a purely business perspective, Northcliffe’s hesitation 
was perfectly understandable, for the idea that wars enrich news- 
paper proprietors does not stand up to scrutiny. It is true that 
wars could increase the circulation of newspapers, as the South 
African war and the Russo-Japanese war had demonstrated. But 
even then, a pro-Boer paper such as the Manchester Guardian 
feared the Daily Mais competition not because of the latter’s 
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jingoism, but because of its professionalism, readability, and, 
most importantly, its price. ‘So far as I can judge’, the Guardian’s 
owner, C. P. Scott wrote to an associate in November 1899, ‘we 
have lost nothing in adv[ertiselments and the circulation has 
gone up largely since the war.’ In his opinion, the talk about the 
Guardian being seriously weakened by its opposition towards the 
war was ‘all moonshine’. The real time of trial would come when 
the Daily Mail started a Manchester edition. ‘It is for that that we 
have to prepare . . . and to add in every legitimate way to the 
readableness and popularity of the paper.’** In Scott’s view, the 
Mails success had less to do with its war policy and much more 
with ‘its general flashiness and its price—the V2d. make a lot of 
difference to small clerks and the like who think twice before they 
spend a penny a day on their newspaper’. 

To be sure, the development of the Daily Mals circulation in 
the first two years of the First World War seems to bear out the 
connection between war and newspaper success, for nearly every 
major news story related to the war (from the awaiting of the 
Cabinet’s decision in early August to the Battle of Heligoland 
Bight and the German raid on the east coast of England) caused 
an immediate increase in circulation of British national newspa- 
pers of between 120 and 190 per cent. The average number of 
Daily Mail copies sold per day rose from 945,919 in 1914 to 
1,105,214 in 1915, peaking in 1916 at 1,172,245.?6 However, wars 
also tended to harm the advertising business on which the 
popular press relied. Apart from that, wars were costly affairs, 
not only for the governments that led them, but also for the 
newspapers that had to establish the expensive infrastructure of 
war correspondents to cover them. Moreover, production costs 
rose in wartime when ink and paper became more scarce and 
expensive. Consequently, in early 1917, the price of the Daily Mail 
had to be raised from a halfpenny to a penny with the result that 
circulation dived steeply, decreasing to 938,211 in 1917, but 
reaching 973,343 in 1918, nearly the 1914 level.*’ Scott’s small 
clerks did, indeed, think twice before they spent their pennies to 
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buy the more costly Daily Mail. It would therefore be a mistake 
simply to equate war with profit from a newspaper’s point of 
view. It was quite wrong to assume, Northcliffe had told a 
colleague as early as 1909, ‘that wars... . pay newspapers’.*® 

Apart from that, for all their patriotic posturing, press barons 
such as Northcliffe were, above all, hard-headed businessmen 
who knew the value of international cooperation. In fact, the 
popular press led the way in establishing close business contacts 
with its foreign counterparts, not least in Germany. The arch- 
imperialist Daily Express, via its Berlin correspondent, provided 
Ullstein’s BY am Mittag with news from London.*? The Daily Mail 
entered into a similar arrangement with August Scherl’s Berliner 
Lokalanzeıger. Under the terms of their agreement the Mails 
Berlin correspondent was allowed access to the Lokalanzeiger’s 
night proofs, and ‘reciprocal service’ was offered to the German 
paper’s London correspondent. With the help of that system, 
both papers hoped to score decisive news scoops in their respec- 
tive countries and to avoid being beaten themselves on urgent 
matters.°° That Scherl was a German nationalist with close 
contacts to the Imperial government mattered less in the eyes of 
the ardent British imperialist Northcliffe than the fact that the 
Lokalanzeiger’s proprietor was regarded as ‘the greatest idea- 
producer’ in the German newspaper business.°! 

When Northcliffe was contemplating a Berlin edition of the 
Daily Mail, his man in Berlin sounded the Lokalanzeiger’s proprietor 
out about whether he would be willing to print the ‘Berlin Mail’ 
on his rotary machines. Again, reciprocal service was offered, as 
Northcliffe suggested printing a “London Lokalanzeiger’ for 
Scherl.°? There was, Northcliffe and his Berlin correspondent 
believed, a considerable market waiting to be developed, with the 
Berlin Mals prospective readership to be recruited mostly ‘from 
that class of ambitious Germans, young and old, who are so 
aggressively anxious to learn and know the English language, and 
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who would welcome an opportunity to take a lesson in it every 
day in the shape of news events’.>* 

In order to enhance his pet project’s chances of success, 
Northcliffe was quite willing to change his editorial line and call a 
halt to hostile coverage of German affairs. The Mails Berlin 
correspondent was instructed to produce a friendly booklet about 
Our German Cousins and to refrain from writing critical articles 
about the German monarch. ‘Your directions to be careful about 
baiting the Kaiser will, of course, be rigorously followed,’ he 
wrote to Northcliffe in January 1909. ‘I have made an earnest 
effort to restrain myself. . . . During the past week I have sought 
out stories particularly friendly to the Kaiser and to Germany.’>* 
At the same time, a journalist from the Lokalanzeiger was invited to 
write a series of articles for the Daily Mail entitled ‘A German in 
England’, announced by the editor as his paper’s contribution to 
the improvement of Anglo-German relations.°° In the end, the 
outbreak of war intervened and nothing came of the project of a 
Berlin Daily Mail, although it reached the stage of secret dummy 
production in November 1913.°° 

Another reason why Northcliffe set out on a charm offensive 
vis-a-vis Germany was that the Daily Mais anti-German image 
was damaging its continental advertising business. German and 
Austrian customers refused to place advertisements in a paper 
accused of fervent Teutophobia by the German press. The Mails 
Berlin correspondent was therefore instructed to furnish the 
advertising manager for Germany and Austria with a lengthy 
letter ‘pointing out the groundlessness of the character which the 
German press gives us’. The Mais anti-German reputation, the 
letter argued, was simply a fiction of Germany’s anti-British 
press. Because the Daily Mails policy was to give ‘a true and 
faithful picture of German public sentiment in international 
questions’, it was condemned as an anti-German newspaper, the 
correspondent went on, adding his guess that of ten Germans 
who were accustomed to describe the paper as hostile to their 
country, nine never read it: 
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How many of them know that the Daily Mail has published in the past, 
and still publishes, countless articles revealing Germany and the 
Germans in the most favourable possible light? . .. How many of them 
know that we neglect no opportunity to speak in the most respectful 
terms of the German Emperor, Crown Prince and Admiral Prince 
Henry of Prussia? How many of them know that we have filled columns 
on the attractions of Berlin, on the excellence of German watering- 
places, railway-travelling, etc., etc.? How many of them know that the 
Daily Mail in 1909 published a book, Our German Cousins, which from 
beginning to end is a hymn of praise of almost everything German??” 


What is important here is not only the priority that newspaper 
proprietors attached to commercial success but also the volatility 
that resulted from these business considerations. Rapid and 
unpredictable mood swings became something of a trademark of 
the popular press. When, in November 1899, at the height of 
European Anglophobia surrounding the Boer War, Wilhelm II 
travelled to Windsor the Daily Mail hailed him as ‘a friend in 
need’.”® When he rushed to Queen Victoria’s deathbed fourteen 
months later, the paper pronounced its ‘admiration and respect 
for the Kaiser’.°? The melodramatic picture of the old Queen 
dying in her grandson’s arms proved simply irresistible to the 
instincts of the popular press. It could pander to its readership’s 
voyeuristic inclinations and sentimental desires and, at the same 
time, emphasize Germany’s foreign policy support in Britain’s 
hour of need.° 

The role of the Daily Mails foreign policy bogey was at that 
time filled by France, connected as it was in the British public 
imagination with the Fashoda incident and the Dreyfus affair. If 
French criticism of the South African war did not stop at once, 
the paper threatened, Britain would seize the French colonies and 
divide them between Italy and Germany: ‘[We] ourselves want 
nothing more—France will be rolled in the blood and mud in 
which her Press daily wallows.’°! Just a few years later, the roles 
were reversed. France was elevated to the rank of trustworthy ally, 
whereas Germany had become an implacable foe. “Yes, we detest 
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the Germans and we detest them cordially,’ Northcliffe told an 
interviewer from the French newspaper, Matin, in 1903. “They 
render themselves odious to the whole of Europe. I would not 
tolerate that anyone should print in my journal the least thing 
which might to-day wound France, but on the other hand I would 
not like anyone to insert anything that could please Germany.’© 
Long before 1914, the more far-sighted German diplomats had 
recognized opportunism as one of the Northcliffe press’s defining 
features. In 1904, in a survey of the British newspaper press Count 
Johann Heinrich von Bernstorff, counsellor at the German 
embassy in London, characterized the Daily Mail as ‘the pulse of 
public opinion’ (Pulsschlag der öffentlichen Meinung). Its motto was 
‘popularity and sensationalism at any price’.°° The proprietor’s 
only ambition was to maximize circulation, a similar survey 
claimed eight years later: ‘Consequently, the Mail was rather vulgar 
(platt), always sensational and rarely boring.’°* The Daily Mails 
coverage of Germany was ‘not nearly as wicked as the attitude of 
The Times’, a pro-German British journalist told the German 
foreign office, advising the Wilhelmstrasse not to pay too much 
attention to the Mais alleged hostility. Half of what the paper 
wrote, he added, was ‘sensationalism due to business considera- 
tions’ rather than ‘Teutophobia. There were ‘much more poison- 
ous (though less influential) enemies of Germany in England’.®© 


II. Norman Angell’s Attempt to Educate Public Opinion 
via the Popular Press 


The peculiarly mercurial character of the modern mass press, 
which arguably constituted its most significant contribution to the 
spirit of the Edwardian and Wilhelmine era, was regarded by 
pessimists as proof of the irrational and essentially negative impact 
of the mass press on foreign relations. Optimists, however, inter- 
preted the very changeability of the popular papers’ editorial lines 
as a sign that nothing had been lost and that the popular press 
could even be converted into a vehicle for international under- 
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standing. One of the optimists who believed in the positive poten- 
tial of the popular press was Ralph Lane, from 1905 to 1911 general 
manager of Northcliffe’s Continental Mail in Paris. Lane became 
known to a wider public under his journalistic nom de guerre 
Norman Angell when he published a book entitled The Great 
Illusion. His main idea was that international conflict did not make 
economic sense and that wars could be averted because in an 
economically interconnected world nobody would profit from 
them.° Angell’s book had first been published— under the slightly 
different title Zurope’s Optical Illusion—in 1909. But it was only after 
the European Great Powers had stood on the brink of war in the 
summer of 1911 that The Great Illusion became an international best- 
seller, propelling its author to international celebrity.®’ 

Angell was determined to use his fame to spread the gospel of 
peace and international understanding throughout Europe. In his 
view, the biggest practical problem was the gap between the 
impeccable logic of his argument (what he called ‘ratiocination’) 
and the irrationalism that ruled politics and public opinion. At the 
same time, he believed in the power of the popular press to 
‘educate’ public opinion. Having experienced outbreaks of chau- 
vinism and xenophobia in the United States during the 
Spanish-American war of 1898, in the France of the Dreyfus 
affair, and in Britain during the South African war, Angell had 
published an earlier book entitled Patriotism under Three Flags in 
which he laid the blame for these developments squarely at the 
feet of the popular press. ‘The cheap press, he wrote, presented to 
‘enormous numbers’ simultaneously the suggestion of ‘national 
insult, danger, or aggression, exciting by this means a national 
vanity to which it also pander[ed]’. If one added ‘the effect of 
propinquity and movement, the light chatter of trains and buses, 
the association of great numbers of half-educated persons in facto- 
ries and workshops’, one could begin to imagine the potential of 
the popular press: ‘Against agents so powerful as these working for 
the formation of the mob-mind, the relatively feeble ratiocinative 
element has no chance.’°® 
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Angell was unwilling, however, to concur with this state of 
affairs. Over the following years he convinced himself that if any 
progress was to be made against the ‘prevailing disorders of the 
public mind’, that mind had to be reached ‘largely through the 
Press’, as he later wrote in his memoirs.°? To achieve this, he 
kept in touch with Northcliffe after he had retired from his job 
with the Continental Mail in 1911 and, in the summer of 1912, went 
on a personal mission to Berlin with the explicit aim of convinc- 
ing a number of leading German journalists and academics to 
contribute to the Daily Mail, ‘so that the Mail may serve as a 
hyphen between informed German opinion and the British 
public’.”° 

In spite of his personal doubts, Northcliffe was prepared to 
open his columns to Angell’s cause if the latter’s views about poli- 
tics could be ‘put in such a way that they will interest my readers 
and not put them off.’! The press magnate had assured him, 
Angell told his German hosts, that it was neither his intention nor 
his interest to print anything other than the exact facts, “even in 
such matters as Anglo-German relations’. Angell claimed to have 
received Northcliffe’s explicit endorsement for his journey to 
Berlin and his attempt to secure prominent German contributors 
for the Daily Mail. This was a highly interesting offer for 
Germany, Angell urged upon everyone he met in Berlin, because, 
‘however much one may deprecate [its] methods’, the Daily Mail 
was an ideal tool for influencing the ‘information and conse- 
quently the opinion of very many of all classes’. Northcliffe’s moti- 
vation, Angell added, was not at all altruistic as he and his 
business partners were evidently anxious to live down their ‘repu- 
tation for sensationalism’ and to get in touch with the best sources 
of information and opinion in the Reich.’ 

With the benefit of hindsight, it is easy to ridicule Angell’s 
efforts as hopelessly naive. A planned meeting with a high- 
ranking official in the German foreign office was cancelled at the 
last minute.’° It is also questionable whether Northcliffe really 
believed in what his former employee was trying to achieve. On 
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the other hand, Angell was no amateur but a highly skilful publi- 
cist. The list of interview partners that the German embassy in 
London gave him for his journey to Berlin included powerful 
bankers and businessmen such as Albert Ballin, August Thyssen, 
Walther Rathenau, Arthur Gwinner, and Karl Helfferich; 
leading academics such as Adolf Harnack and Albrecht 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy; and a number of politicians such as the 
former secretary of state in the colonial office, Bernhard 
Dernburg, the Berlin mayor, Adolf Wermuth, and the Reichstag 
deputies Heinrich Prinz zu Schönaich-Oarolath and Hermann 
von Hatzfeldt-Trachenberg.’* Rather than denouncing the 
popular press as an instrument of the stultifcation of the masses, 
Angell’s efforts aimed to play to the Daily Mails strengths of 
reaching out beyond the narrow circles of the traditional elites. 
By accepting the rules of the trade, he hoped, the popular press 
could be converted from a vehicle for inciting international 
animosities into a medium for educating public opinion and 
promoting British-German conciliation. 


IV. Conclusion 


It may be tempting to explain the xenophobic streak in many a 
popular paper’s outlook in terms of their readers’ need to 
compensate for an underprivileged social and economic posi- 
tion—but such a purely functional conclusion would not be 
supported by the facts. In Germany, for instance, the popular 
press was distinctly less aggressive and xenophobic than the more 
traditional press of the political right, such as the Alldeutsche 
Blätter, the Rheinisch- Westfälische Zeitung, or Die Post, which were 
usually at the forefront of press attacks on England. Especially 
the Berlin equivalents of the London-based British popular 
papers, the Generalanzeiger and Boulevardblatter published by 
Ullstein and Mosse, leaned to the centre-left political opposition 
in Germany. Rudolf Mosse was a convinced Liberal who had 
been sentenced to death during the 1848 revolution. Hans 
Ullstein was a founder member of the Social-Liberal faction 
(Sozial-Liberale Fraktion) in the Berlin city council; his brother 
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Hermann served as city councillor for the same grouping.’° The 
Ullstein brothers’ most popular newspaper, the Berliner 
Morgenpost, regarded itself as the mouthpiece of the man in the 
street in his struggle against a patronizing and undemocratic 
authority.’® Foreign policy played only a minor part in its news 
coverage. During the first big naval scare after the Dogger Bank 
incident in October 1904, when British and German nationalist 
papers were at each others’ throats, the headlines in the Berliner 
Morgenpost were devoted to the gruesome murder of a little local 
girl called Lucie Berlin.’’” And even in Britain, where all popular 
papers with a national circulation firmly belonged to the imperi- 
alist camp, a paper such as the Daily Mail experimented with a 
more conciliatory stance in foreign affairs when the public mood 
seemed to demand it. 

The popular press therefore represented a more ambivalent 
force in British-German relations than either the accusation of 
warmongering or the emphasis on international business coopera- 
tion indicate. ‘The growing nationalization and the increasing 
internationalization of the press should be seen as processes that 
supplemented rather than excluded one another.’ The mass press 
certainly intensified existing differences between Britain and 
Germany and made it more difficult to balance out opposing inter- 
ests. It made the relationship more dramatic and emotional, more 
incalculable and less easy to control by traditional diplomatic 
means. It certainly constituted a complicating factor for pre-war 
diplomacy. Because of the popular press, crises in the Anglo- 
German relationship during the Edwardian and Wilhelmine era 
occurred more often than the actual state of diplomatic affairs 
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warranted. This helped to increase the intellectual belligerence 
and cultural confrontation on the eve of the First World War. 

At the same time, however, the popular press was a force for 
internationalization or globalization, as we would call it today. 
Idealists such as the great English journalist William Thomas 
Stead had reason to believe that the modern press was part of the 
‘mechanics of internationalism’ which would ultimately promote 
friendship and understanding between peoples.’? Newspapers 
and the telegraph, Stead had claimed as early as 1897, collected 
the news of every capital and transmitted it for publication in 
every other capital, thereby creating ‘a sense of unity, if not 
fraternity, which acts as a powerful although slow solvent of what 
may be described as national parochialism’.®° Reporters, editors, 
and newspaper proprietors did, indeed, successfully and harmo- 
niously cooperate across national and ideological boundaries. 
From a commercial point of view, war between the European 
Great Powers was in nobody’s interest, especially in the newspa- 
per business. It was hardly an accident that the most persuasive 
advocate of the idea that wars were economic nonsense was an 
employee of Northcliffe’s. Unrealistic as Angell’s efforts to 
educate public opinion may seem today, in the last two or three 
years before the Great War many believed they represented the 
future rather than an idealistic aberration.®! 

In this way, the popular press embodied the more general 
contradictions of the economic sphere on the eve of the First 
World War. By following its business considerations it height- 
ened international tensions and supplied the means of (propa- 
ganda) warfare whereas, at the same time and because of the 
same business considerations, it feared the actual outbreak of 
hostilities. In that respect, a press magnate such as Lord 
Northcliffe shared some of the schizophrenia of leading industri- 
alists such as Thyssen or Krupp, who produced the arms with 
which the war would be fought but also worried about the nega- 
tive impact a major European conflagration might have on their 
businesses. 
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Anglo-German Competition and 
Transfers in Sport 
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Football is Britain’s ‘most durable export’.! This much-quoted 
remark made by the historian James Walvin in 1975 refers to the 
fact that football and other modern sports such as horseracing 
and boxing, cricket and hockey, athletics and competitive tobog- 
ganing were invented in Britain and introduced all over the world 
by Britons in the course of the nineteenth century. However, 
viewed in the light of contemporary historical discourse Walvin’s 
choice of words appears imprecise, for in the case of sport we are 
talking not about an export, but a cultural transfer. There is a 
difference here. Whilst exports are generally a source of aggrava- 
tion to exporters only when they fail, this might be the case for 
cultural transfers even when they succeed. It is easy to see why. 
Industrial products and services are accepted by buyers abroad in 
exactly the same form as they are sent by the seller, and mostly 
used for the intended purposes. By contrast, from the moment 
when alien cultures are transferred, they undergo a reinterpreta- 
tion by the people who adopt them and endow them with their 
own particular meaning. ‘The long-term result is in no way conso- 
nant with the ideas of the inventor.” This is also the case with 
sport. In the course of its proliferation throughout the world it has 
been changed and enduringly modified in so many ways that 
British citizens have often turned away from the end result in 
distaste. 
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Anglo-German sporting relationships fit into this general 
pattern. Initially the cultural transfer proceeded to general satis- 
faction on both sides.” From the 1870s onwards competitions 
conducted by a number of British tourists, engineers, technicians, 
and students who took up residence in Germany for professional 
reasons or to recuperate, were held according to the rules of the 
English governing bodies, and the winner was officially recog- 
nized by a licensed competitive body. At first the locals found it 
difficult to understand this new form of leisure activity. But in the 
course of time their interest grew and some of them willingly 
joined in when the British needed an opponent or a spare player. 
They did this all the more readily since in Germany, unlike in the 
colonies, the British had no intention of using sport for educa- 
tional or political purposes. At most, economic factors played a 
part since some of the British were sports photographers, journal- 
ists, racecourse owners, or traders who wanted to open up new 
markets for their equipment. Germans had no problems in 
accepting these commercial motives; indeed, they were inclined 
to copy them. 

The first conflict of interests arose around 1900 when local 
producers followed suit and began to offer their German foot- 
balls and bicycles for sale in a forceful manner. Likewise local 
sports photographers, publishers of sporting journals, architects 
who specialized in sports buildings, and similar business interests 
began to compete with the British. ‘This gave rise to rivalries and 
the Germans were filled with a desire to beat their ‘teachers’, 
above all, in sporting competitions. However, the primary 
reasons for the growing mutual alienation in the first few years of 
the twentieth century, from 1900 to 1914——and this also applies to 
athletics—was that Germans came to feel that they should 
conduct their sporting activities in a specifically German manner. 
As a result, the British were increasingly confronted with alien 
offshoots of their successful cultural transfer. When, for example, 
British sporting language was translated into German with the 
help of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Sprachverein (General 
German Language Association), this doubtless improved under- 
standing amongst the local sportsmen, but excluded the British. 
And when certain, specifically German, forms of conduct and 
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conventions in training and competition were adopted, the 
Germans felt more in their element, whereas the British felt that 
their customs were being destroyed. 

Such processes of alienation were not, however, referred to 
openly by German sportsmen and sportswomen. Looking back 
historically it is difficult to establish whether the dwindling 
importance of the British model was to some extent the necessary 
result of a quantitative development in the course of which 
numerical relationships in the individual sports tipped increas- 
ingly in favour of the Germans, or whether the British decided to 
make a quiet exit.* This essay will therefore examine the public 
reaction of the British sporting world to the process of disengage- 
ment that followed the successful cultural transfer to Germany. 

This essay will first reconstruct the concrete perceptions and 
misperceptions in the German sporting world that, as will be 
demonstrated, were significant far beyond the narrow world of 
competitions and arenas in the tense political period between 
1900 and 1914. In this connection, the specific differences 
between German and English ways of looking at sport around 
the time of the First World War will be outlined. The essay will 
then examine why, in this situation, the British did not adopt the 
German way of looking at sport. In other words, it will be asked 
why the disengagement effects of British-German cultural trans- 
fer in sport did not set off a process of cultural exchange. 


I. The Specific Features of ‘German Sport’ 


The gradual development of specifically German features in sport 
that deviated from the British model had a number of different 
roots.” One was the inability of the British to communicate what 
Max Weber called the specific Aulturbedeutung (cultural signifi- 
cance) of their cause to their contacts abroad. That said, it was 
almost impossible to explain the ethical values of a ‘gentleman 
amateur’ and the subtle virtues implied in the concept of ‘sports- 
manship’ to anyone who was not a member of the British upper 
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middle classes or aristocracy. In Britain this had already become 
clear by the 1870s when middle-class representatives of the 
Football Association were confronted with a growing interest in 
football on the part of the working classes. In the end they were 
forced to introduce the category of the professional player in 
order to maintain the undiluted concept of an amateur.® 
Communication with Germans was made even more difficult by 
the fact that sales representatives in the equipment industry who 
set up clubs with English rules in order to boost their sales abroad 
simply suppressed any mention of regulations governing 
amateurs because their own amateur status was also a matter of 
dispute. It is no surprise that German ‘sportsmen’ felt there was 
nothing shameful about taking cash prizes and selling off trophies 
immediately after the event. 

A further deviation from the British understanding of sport was 
caused by certain German court and military traditions that had 
either never existed or had long since died out in Britain. In 
Germany, however, they were still extremely vigorous and 
attached themselves to the new culture of sport. These traditions 
included a preference for uniforms and medals that victorious 
sportsmen could wear on their jackets as if they were military 
or social decorations, the ‘challenge’ to a match that recalled 
duelling rites, the value placed on correct (officers’) posture during 
riding events, and, finally, the translation of the English concept 
of ‘fairness’ as ‘Ritterlichkeit’ or ‘chivalry’. Such emphases must 
have seemed even stranger to the British when aristocrats and the 
middle classes socialized much more closely in German sport than 
in British because neither social group had developed its own 
sporting traditions before the British ‘missionaries’ arrived. As a 
result, the typically British division of sporting disciplines into 
‘aristocratic’ (shooting, horseracing, yachting, polo) and ‘non-aris- 
tocratic’ (football, cricket, tennis, golf, athletics) never arose; the 
more so as the Germans placed great importance on bridging 
social status and class in sport.’ 

The third and most important German deviation from the 
British model can be found in the general framework of conditions 
for cultural transfer. First, we should note that sport developed 
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later and faster in Germany than it did in Britain. If we leave aside 
horse racing, sport in Germany really began with the second phase 
of the industrial revolution and the invention of the bicycle, the 
motor car, and the aeroplane, and this period of growth coincided 
with a time of intense urbanization. ‘Thus sport was not only felt to 
be the cultural expression of modernity but was, in fact, modern; 
in any case, more modern than in Britain. In Britain especially 
popular disciplines such as the national game of cricket had arisen 
and developed in rural areas and had therefore won over even 
reactionary critics of modern industrial society. In Germany, 
by contrast, sport developed from the start as a metropolitan 
phenomenon and was in no way rooted in autochthonic rural 
traditions. The differing frameworks even influenced the prefer- 
ence for certain disciplines. British sportsmen regarded modern 
technical disciplines such as cycling, motor sport, and flying as 
marginal activities.2 Germans, on the other hand, developed a 
special taste for those very same sports. By contrast with the 
English model, the German image of sport was from the beginning 
shot through with connotations of progress, speed, and danger. 
The impression of modernity was underlined even further by 
the reactions of the mass press and advertising. It is true that 
these two allies of sport also received a boost in England at the 
end of the nineteenth century. But a newspaper impresario such 
as the owner of the Daily Mail, Alfred Harmsworth (Lord 
Northcliffe), one of the initiators of the RAC One Thousand 
Miles Trial in 1900, never gave it the same status in the thor- 
oughly commercialized British press as, for instance, August 
Scherl or Louis Ullstein in Germany would have done. The 
average British publisher not only lacked any instinct for spec- 
tacular actions, but regarded illustrated advertisements as below 
his dignity.? Nor was it necessary, because business success did 
not depend on it. In the long run it was more rewarding for 
British publishers to devote their energies to maintaining their 
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readership, and this could best be achieved by publishing betting 
results. 

A further structural feature of German sport that differed from 
the British model was the lack of a community basis. The reason 
for this becomes clear when we recall that in Britain sports clubs 
had grown up in the context of developed social communities 
such as villages, urban neighbourhoods, church parishes, compa- 
nies, public schools, universities, and old boys’ associations. Such 
communities emphasized their togetherness by staging sporting 
competitions, which explains the British preference for team 
sports such as cricket and football. Individual sports appeared on 
the scene relatively late in Britain. Apart from boxing and 
horseracing, which arose out of the dependency relationship 
between aristocrats and their servants in the early modern 
period, individual sports became popular only during the second 
half of the nineteenth century, when the suburban middle classes 
discovered a weakness for tennis and golf. This fact did not, 
however, affect the basic structures of sporting communities. 

Sport in Germany, growing out of cultural transfers, could not 
generally be built on mature community structures. This was 
even less possible after the Turner (physical education) movement, 
which possessed the appropriate traditions, openly declared itself 
a militant opponent to these forms of sport. Therefore there were 
never any institutional links between Turnen and sport before 
1914. Sports clubs and teams arose much more from the loosely 
organized social structures that the British had set up, some of 
which were commercialized. At first they were only one fixed 
point in a network of individual relationships spanning a range of 
different professions and separate social echelons. !° It is therefore 
not surprising that sportsmen in Germany had a well-developed 
sense of individualism. Even in team sports such as football and 
rowing, complaints about a lack of team spirit and fluctuations in 
teams were the order of the day, and relay races in athletics and 
swimming (which were unknown in England at first),!! were little 
more than the sum of individual performances. 

The fact that German clubs and teams began to set up 


10 This observation was also made by contemporaries; see Carl Diem, ‘Die deutsche 
Gemeinschaftsform’ (1940), in id., Olympische Flamme: Das Buch vom Sport, 3 vols. (Berlin, 
1942), lil. 1250-3. 

11 See Hajo Bernett, Leichtathletik im geschichtlichen Wandel (Schorndorf, 1987), 219. 
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national associations at the turn of the century also made very 
little difference to the basic structure of German sport. What was 
new, however, was the way in which organized sports were 
presented to the outside world and how they were perceived in 
public. In contrast with English governing bodies, which 
restricted their activities to laying down rules and regulations and 
providing services to sports promoters, German sporting bodies 
were organized along the general pattern of associations. Such 
organizations had ruling and coordinating functions, and docu- 
mented membership figures in detailed statistics.!? Thanks to 
these statistics, sport in Germany was publicly perceived as a 
mass movement, all the more because sporting associations liked 
to exaggerate their numbers and journalists were unable to 
distinguish between sport and Turnen.!? In Britain, where there 
was no attempt to collect membership figures on a systematic 
basis, sport as a mass phenomenon referred more to spectators 
than the sportsmen themselves. This was regarded by sporting 
officials and journalists alike as the major cause of professional- 
ism and therefore an unsuitable basis for a positive image of 
sport, and why British sporting bodies were so reluctant to 
undertake appropriate publicity. 

Sport in the young German Reich attracted the attention of the 
political establishment because it was a mass movement supported 
by the middle classes and apparently apolitical as it was impossible 
to link it with Social Democracy or the workers’ movement. 
Appeals from sporting officials for financial support therefore fell 
on fertile ground with the authorities and many political bodies 
tried to win sporting associations over to their cause, including the 
Zentralausschuß für Volks- und Jugendspiele (Central Committee 
for People’s and Young People’s Games) which was attached to 
the National Liberal Party, and the Alldeutscher Verband (Pan- 
German League) and Jungdeutschlandbund (Young German 
League), which were financed by the war ministry and associated 
with the Wehrvereine (militia associations), Jugendwehren (Youth 
Militia), scouts, and other middle-class (that is, anti-Social 


12 The first official sports statistics were published in the Statistische Jahrbuch des Deutschen 
Reiches, 27 (1906), 332-3, and 28 (1907), 354-8. 

13 To give an idea of scale: in 1914 the number of organized sportsmen and sports- 
women totalled 750,000; and there were 1,300,000 organized gymnasts. See Christiane 
Eisenberg, ‘Massensport in der Weimarer Republik: Ein statistischer Überblick’, Archiv für 
Sozzalgeschichte, 33 (1993), 13778, esp. 162. 
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Democratic) young people’s associations. Thus sporting statistics 
were blown up out of all proportion as activities such as war games 
were regarded as sport. 

Wilhelm II also discovered a taste for sport. In the run-up to the 
1904. Olympic Games, and again in 1908, he mobilized his aristo- 
cratic relations to set up an Olympic Committee, gave substantial 
financial help to the German team, and encouraged some of the 
members of his entourage to start building a modern German 
stadium equipped with the latest technology, including a sporting 
research laboratory. The initiative was successful, aided by a 
mixture of corruption and chutzpah. The stadium was built to 
stage the 1916 Olympic Games, which the international Olympic 
Committee had awarded to Berlin. It was officially opened on 8 
June 1913, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of Wilhelm’s accession 
to the throne, which was celebrated simultaneously with the cente- 
nary of the Wars of Liberation, that is, the Napoleonic wars. 

The official opening of the stadium was a turning point in 
German sporting history because it became clear for the first 
time at this event that the concept of “German sport’ contained 
the notion of service to the state, something that transcended all 
party political attachments. This explains why the organizers 
stopped their press campaign to marshal public opinion against 
Coubertin’s international event in favour of a purely German 
‘national Olympia’, and why the Turner movement ended its 
Kulturkampf against sport. In the end, around 30,000 athletes and 
Turner marched past the Kaiser together. From that time on both 
camps represented Leibesübungen (physical exercises), a physical 
culture thought to create a sense of community and which also 
included war games, military exercises, first aid, and the like. On 
the day of the official opening, a double-decker aircraft circled 
above the stadium. !* 


II. British Perceptions of German Sport 


The official opening of the German stadium in June 1913 was a 
model example of symbolic politics intended for the outside 


14 For a more detailed description see ‘Die Weihe des Deutschen Stadions im 
Grunewald’, Sport im Bild, 25 (1913), 738-41. 
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world. It was widely perceived as such abroad,!° as it gave 
foreign countries the opportunity to discuss Germany and the 
Germans in general. How did the British press react? The news- 
papers published detailed reports and expressed their admiration 
for the range of organized sports in Germany that claimed to 
involve three million people.'® They also praised the ‘super- 
Stadium for super-Germans’ in the highest tones.!’ To be sure, 
the correspondent of the Daily News and Leader regarded the ‘mili- 
tary tinge’ of the procession of athletes and Turner as rather out of 
place. He did, however, note his appreciation of the ‘almost 
theatrical precision of the long procession’ and stated that it 
would be ‘impossible to imagine a more imposing allegory of 
sporting development’.!® The reporters from the Daily Mail and 
Pall Mall Gazette noted the ‘athletic fervour’ and expressed their 
amazement that the number of athletes ‘before the Kaiser’ 
exceeded the number of spectators in the stadium. The Pall Mall 
Gazette quoted reverently that the stadium was ‘dedicated “to the 
development of physical strength, to the steeling of the will- 
power, to the fastening of patriotism”. Everything is made to 
subserve the great national end, Deutschland über alles?!’ 

As alien as this distant reporting might seem to us now, it was 
typical of the attitude of Edwardian England towards Germany. 
Although the British continually repeated that the German Reich 
was a threat, their basic sympathies did not allow them to feel any 
sense of insecurity. The Germans were not the only keen pupils of 
the industrial pioneers. ‘They and the Japanese had developed to 
perfection the methods they had learnt from their teachers. ‘The 
English regarded the Prussian virtues of order and discipline as 
the basis for this success, alongside the proven ability of the 
Kaiser, the German government, and the authorities to promote 
this “human capital’ as a matter of policy by additional measures 
such as giving special aid to research. This, it seemed, was why 


15 See Thomas Beach, “The Kaiser’s New Temple’, Daily Mail, Greater London edn., 
no. 5,358, 9 June 1913, 5. 

16 Tbid. A more realistic estimate starts from 750,000; see above, n. 13. 

17 Beach, “The Kaiser’s New Temple’. 

18 “The German Stadium’, Daily News and Leader, London and Manchester edn., no. 
20,982, 9 June 1913, I. 

19 “German Athletes and the Next Olympics’, Daily Mail, Greater London edn., no. 
5,358, 9 June 1913, 4; ‘Athletics and Patriotism’, Pall Mall Gazette, no. 15,010, 9 June 1913, 
8. 
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the Germans had overtaken the British, especially in the militarily 
important areas of steel production, chemical industries, and the 
manufacture of optical equipment. The Lernvolk had become a 
Tatvolk, wrote the British war minister, Richard Burdon Haldane, 
in 1912 in the foreword to one of many new publications on 
Germany in the nineteenth century, and England could only 
learn from this ‘folk of deeds’. Developments in Germany meant 
that Britain’s first priority was ‘national efficiency’.*° 

The initiators of this campaign were the Tories who had been 
in Opposition since 1905. Some members of the House of Lords 
who were anxious about the decline in their political influence 
were also involved. These diehards, members of the old agrarian, 
aristocratic elite, attributed the national decline to a decrease 
in the power of their own class. In the final years before the 
outbreak of war in 1914 they campaigned for an increase in 
national efficiency, including sport, an area in which the British 
had led the world for a comparatively long time.?! 

The recent performances of English athletes in international 
competitions, especially the Olympic Games, provided a 
concrete reason for Tory intervention. Here the top European 
teams had provided strong competition for the British, alongside 
the Americans with their progressive training methods. In the 
1908 Olympic Games the British team had once again impres- 
sively demonstrated which nation led the world by winning 141 
medals. By comparison, the Americans only won 46. But four 
years later in Stockholm the British team met its Waterloo. Its 


tally of 41 medals was only enough to secure the team third place 
behind Sweden with 65, and the USA with 59.2? The German 
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21 See G. D. Phillips, The Diehards: Aristocratic Society and Politics in Edwardian England 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1979), esp. 108; Geoffrey Searle, “The “Revolt from the Right” in 
Edwardian Britain’, in Paul Kennedy and Anthony J. Nicholls (eds.), Nationalist and 
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team were only sixth in the national rankings, but after the off- 
cial opening of the stadium in Berlin the British press foresaw 
that Germany would make a breakthrough at the next Olympic 
Games in Berlin. Then they would be ‘as good as the Swedes and 
Americans... Even if they lose their effort will evoke admiration 
for .. . [their] thoroughness and pluck.’*3 

In June 1913, therefore, sport could be regarded as yet another 
symbol of the decline of England along with the sinking of the 
Titanic and Captain Scott’s disastrous Antarctic expedition in 
the previous year. The laments of the conservative press since the 
Boer War (1899-1902) seemed to be coming true. The raw, male, 
native originality of pre-industrial ‘English sport’ had been lost 
and the tendency towards ‘over-civilisation’, which, it was was 
claimed, was the cause of the decline of the ‘Anglo-Saxon race’, 
was also becoming apparent in this area.?* 

One aspect of sporting life that aroused such complaints was 
the extraordinary popularity of cricket and football. Whereas 
these sports had been viewed in an overwhelmingly positive light 
in the second half of the nineteenth century because they had 
overcome class barriers and contributed to integrating society as 
a whole, after 1900 there were more and more cautious voices 
warning that the price that had been paid for such integration 
was possibly too high. They claimed that the popularity of these 
sports not only led to hundreds of thousands of workers making a 
weekly pilgrimage to the stadiums in order to kill time in a 
passive manner, but was also the cause of the decline, or so it was 
argued, in the sporting achievements of the middle class. Team 
spirit was now regarded as repressing the spirit of individualism 
indispensable for dynamic entrepreneurial success. Nor did ball 
games for individuals enjoy a better press. Some pessimists 
predicted the ‘Waterloo of commerce’ simply because stockbro- 
kers and City bankers kept their golf equipment in the office and 
occasionally liked to combine business discussions with a pleasant 
round of golf.?° 


23 Beach, ‘The Kaiser’s New Temple’. For the context see F. A. M. Webster, The 
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25 See John Lowerson, ‘ “Scottish Croquet”: The English Golf Boom 1880-1914’, 
History Today, 33 (1983), 30. 
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Other bones of contention, not least for the self-conscious aris- 
tocrats amongst sportsmen, were the amateur principle and the 
value attributed to fairness. They now realized that the time had 
come to make a stand against the traditional sporting ethics that 
were being diluted by the middle classes. No one said a word 
against increased commercialization and professionalization. But 
the principle of sport for sport’s sake seemed utterly unsuitable 
for promoting ambition and a fighting spirit. Critics claimed that 
it supported the widespread trend towards amateur attitudes that 
was also apparent in politics and business.*© Since members of 
the government also insisted on spending their weekends on the 
golf course or tennis court, this accusation was also, by necessity, 
aimed at the top echelons of the ruling Liberal Party. These 
critics deliberately overlooked the fact that the members of the 
last Conservative Cabinet (1902-5) under Balfour, who also 
played tennis and golf, had almost without exception been 
‘sportsmen’.*’ In 1913 the Liberal prime minister, Herbert 
Asquith, was called upon to act by the Pall Mall Gazette: “There is 
something at stake beyond victory in the Games. Our representa- 
tives have to prove that the moral fibre of the race is as tough as 
ever. That is a very much more important matter. ‘The impres- 
sion which Berlin gets of the stuff of which Young England is 
made may affect the course of history.’?® 


III. Attempts to Adapt 


To take the political dimension of sport seriously, especially in 
the area of foreign affairs, and reshape it as an instrument of 
symbolic politics on the German model was more easily said than 
done. Those who made such demands in 1913 failed to take into 
account that similar initiatives had long been in existence and 
had had no effect whatsoever, either on British sport and society 
or on their mutual relations. 

One of the first initiatives had occupied British public opinion 


26 See Lowerson, Sport and the English Middle Classes, 282. The discussion had already 
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between 1891-2 and 1894. The relatively unknown son of an 
Australian immigrant by the name of John Astley Cooper, who 
had been a member of the Royal Colonial Institute for a time, 
succeeded in arousing the interest of the imperialistic journals 
Greater Britain, the Nineteenth Century, and the Fortnightly Review in the 
project of a Pan-Britannic Festival or Anglo-Saxon Olympiad. 
This was intended to hold together the British Empire (which he 
saw as drifting apart), especially the White Dominions of 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and South Africa, and to tie the 
‘lost colonies’ in the USA in once more. Moreover, Gooper 
expected that athletic competitions would dispel growing doubts 
concerning the Motherland’s ability to maintain its previous 
achievements in cricket and rowing.?9 

A second initiative came about in reaction to the Boer War, 
which had partly been conducted as a guerrilla war, overstretch- 
ing the capacities of the British army. A total of 400,000 men had 
been required to defeat a tiny people. One of several quasi-para- 
military youth organizations founded as a result was the Boy 
Scouts’ Association under a cavalry officer by the name of Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell. In 1900 he had been the commander of 
the British troops at the siege of Mafeking and was generally 
regarded as the personification of the nation’s will to power. 
Without going into detail, it can be said that Baden-Powell’s 
booklet Scouting for Boys (1908) linking sport, physical training, 
paramilitary exercises, and community service based on the 
middle-class virtues of courage, chastity, patriotism, duty, and 
helping others, thoroughly anticipated elements of the German 


concept of ‘physical exercises’ .*° 
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Thirdly, London had declared its readiness to stage the 1908 
Olympic Games at short notice after the original venue, Rome, 
withdrew following the volcanic eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 
The chief organizer of the London games, William Henry 
(‘Willie’) Grenfell (1855-1945), who became the first Baron 
Desborough of ‘Taplow in 1905, succeeded not only in bringing 
people together to organize an Anglo-French Exhibition but also 
in getting a representative Olympic stadium built in the London 
suburb of Shepherd’s Bush within a very short time.?! As one of 
the greatest all-rounders of his time, he also embodied the 
coveted ideal of a ‘native’ athlete. In his youth he had played 
cricket for Harrow and rowed for Oxford, winning many races. 
He had taken part in the 1896 Olympic Games as a fencer when 
he was in his forties, and again ten years later in his fifties. 
Moreover, he had climbed the Alps and was a big game hunter. 
His entry in Who’s Who tells us that he also swam under Niagara 
Falls on two occasions, once in a snowstorm.>? 

All these initiatives—the Pan-Britannic Festival, the Boy Scout 
movement, and the Olympic Games—failed, and for most 
people they had faded into oblivion by 1913. The Pan-Britannic 
Festival never took place.?? The Olympic Games were a disaster 
because they aroused such little public interest that the newly 
built stadium was packed to capacity (80,000) only on the day of 
the marathon.3* Nor did the Boy Scout movement have any 
impact on English sporting life. There is no evidence whatsoever 
to show that Scouts even marched into the stadiums, let alone 
took part in competitions. 

These failures cannot be put down to an unhelpful political 
framework, for all three initiatives fitted into the process of 
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reshaping the political right with the help of active, non-parlia- 
mentary organizations that flanked the traditional parliamentary 
parties in Britain rather like those in Germany. Just like the 
Alldeutsche Verband, the Pan-British movement grew out of a 
variety of colonial societies. The Deutsche Flottenverein had its 
counterpart in the Navy League, the Reichsverband gegen die 
Sozialdemokratie in the Anti-Socialist Union, and the Deutsche 
Wehrverein in the National Service League. There are also 
surprising parallels in the organizational and social structure of 
the German and English associations. The participation of 
members of the aristocracy endowed members in both countries 
with a degree of social prestige. And, finally, there were links with 
the army, the authorities, and well-known politicians, although in 
Britain the primary allies were not the Liberals but the 
Conservatives.*° If the Pan-Britannic Festival, the Boy Scout 
movement, and Olympia failed to make any impact on British 
sporting history (and therefore have been mentioned only in 
passing, if at all, in the relevant surveys), we can but conclude 
that this was more the fault of sport than of the political nght. 

If we examine the individual features that were unhelpful or 
even obstructive in their impact, it 1s clear that in all the exam- 
ples mentioned it was precisely those features that distinguished 
British sport from German sport. ‘The amateur principle was a 
handicap that should not be underestimated. Cooper was forced 
to ignore it because he at least wanted to reimburse athletes from 
overseas for their travelling expenses, and because he planned to 
do so in the form of cash prizes for the winners. But the Amateur 
Athletic Association, on whose cooperation he depended for 
staging the competitions, would have nothing to do with this and 
the governing bodies of other disciplines took a similar attitude. 
Since the British governing bodies were also regarded as the 
authority in the dominions, this effectively put an end to the Pan- 
Britannic Festival.°° 

Baden-Powell and his Boy Scouts failed because the idea of 
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cultural links between sport and the military services was not 
very attractive to the British mentality. ‘The typical ideal of an 
amateur sportsman in Britain was not modelled on officers or 
soldiers, as it was among German sportsmen as a whole, but on 
the idea of a genuinely civilian ‘gentleman’ typified by his 
personality and demeanour and the fact that he was willing to 
devote his energies to serving his country. The only feature that 
people associated with the Boy Scouts, however, was the element 
of drill, and people in Britain, a country with a professional 
army, regarded this as proletarian. It is worthy of note that 
German Turnen and other European gymnastic systems were 
mostly adopted by secondary school teachers, which is why 
Turnen is usually translated as ‘physical education’.?’ The civilian 
character of the gentleman and the concomitant amateur ideal 
meant that promoters of sporting competitions with commercial 
interests also showed little interest in supporting events for mili- 
tary-style youth organizations. In Germany the militarization of 
sport was an asset in marketing and other cultural phenomena, 
so that a war minister and a commercial entrepreneur might 
even put up prizes at one and the same event. But in England it 
did not appear profitable to establish a link between sport and 
military interests.°® 

Finally, the 1908 Olympic Games failed because of the govern- 
ing bodies of British sport. Although they willingly cooperated 
with the British Olympic Council, this had no practical or political 
effect whatsoever, for it was impossible to mobilize these supervi- 
sory bodies whose activities were restricted solely to controlling 
sporting events. Nor were they supported in their activities by a 
massive membership, as was the case in German associations. 
They simply hovered above an organizational chaos of groups 
from schools and universities, and grass-roots initiatives from 
churches, companies, and neighbourhoods. For this reason the 
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British Olympic authorities were unable to persuade spectators to 
abandon any of their favourite summer sporting events in 
England, if only for a year, in favour of the Olympic Games. 
Where Olympic dates clashed with traditional sporting events, 
British spectators preferred to remain true to their national inter- 
ests, especially as the most popular summer sport, cricket, was not 
even represented at the Games. In the first place, cricket was 
unpopular outside the British Empire. And secondly, only 
autonomous states, in this case, the United Kingdom, were 
allowed to take part in the Games. This meant that in Britain, 
where the ideas of state and nation were separate, it was not even 
possible to stage popular international matches between England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland.?” The Olympic football tourna- 
ment, by contrast, was staged in October (at the start of the 
regular football season) in recognition of the cricket season and the 
‘unshakeable sporting sensibilities of the English’.*° At this point in 
the year a whole series of more attractive league games appealed 
to local patriotism, so that only 5,000 spectators turned out to 
watch the British victory in the final match against Denmark. 

Under these circumstances the Olympic movement had no 
chance at all of becoming popular. As a rower wrote in a letter to 
The Times in 1912: 


Measured by the standards to which we are accustomed, the Olympic 
Games have seemed to us rather second-rate things. . . . Other coun- 
tries have no Lord’s [Cricket Ground] or Henley [Regatta] or 
Wimbledon. To them the Olympic Games stand alone, representing 
the very best... . [T]hey do not understand how it is possible, nor do 
they believe us when we tell them, that the winning of this is more 
coveted than victory in the Olympic Regatta.*! 


The clear resistance of sportsmen to being drawn into the service 
of the political right was thus in no way the expression of a higher 
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level of political ethics. From the outside, it seems much more 
like a classic example of a stubborn clinging to tradition and the 
common experience that in limited spheres of life, a familiar 
pattern of social activity can develop its own momentum. Self- 
styled patriots who took the warning of a German threat seri- 
ously and, as civilians, accepted the demand for national 
efficiency, did not allow themselves to be distracted from their 
habits and customs. And anyone possessing sufficient disinterest- 
edness, the particular characteristic of an amateur gentleman, 
reacted to laments about England’s sporting decline with sover- 
elgn equanimity: 


The Belgians have won the Grand Challenge Cup at Henley for the 
second year in succession, a Frenchman beats us at golf, an Australian 
at lawn tennis, a German at swimming. . . . But even if we were never 
able to win again, the proof would still be absent that we have declined 
in skill or energy; the only clear thing would be that foreigners had 
vastly improved. . . . That fact is beyond our control, and therefore is 
not to our discredit. +? 


IV. Epilogue 


In the years that followed, nothing much changed with regard to 
the basic attitude of the British as expressed in the quotation 
above. If we look at the period before the Second World War 
instead of before the First World War, developments diverged 
even more strongly in the two countries. Whereas in Germany the 
tendency towards politicizing and nationalizing sport that had 
arisen in the years immediately before 1914 continued during the 
Weimar Republic and the Third Reich, British sport remained 
what it had always been—an aspect of private sociability. 

After Parliament passed a Physical Training and Recreation 
Act in 1937, the Board of Education called a National Fitness 
Council into life as the British answer to the Nazi leisure organi- 
zation Kraft durch Freude, in order to coordinate popular sport- 
ing activities.*° However the initiative failed anew because of the 


42 Anon., ‘The Alleged Decline of British Sport’, Spectator, 20 July 1907, 83-4. 

43 For the Council’s foundation see Board of Education (ed.), Physical Education in 
Germany, Physical Education Pamphlets, 109 (London, 1937). See also Hansard HC (series 
5) vol. 322, cols. 199-200, 207-8, 226-7, 233. 
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disparate organizational structures at grass-roots level and a 
general lack of interest. Some clubs also feared that they would 
also lose members as a result. Of the 16,000 questionnaires sent 
out to sporting organizations of every sort in order to establish 
the need for grant aid, only 689 were returned. At the outbreak 
of the Second World War, therefore, the staff of the National 
Fitness Council decided to wind up their activities.** 

The different attitudes of the two countries with regard to inter- 
national links that had become obvious before 1914 also continued 
after the war. While Germany did its utmost to ensure victory in 
international competitions (despite being banned from the 
Olympic movement for a time as punishment for being the 
ageressor in the First World War) and finally succeeded in being 
awarded the Olympic Games in 1936 as a substitute for those 
planned for Berlin in 1916, the English regarded sporting activities 
outside the Commonwealth even more disdainfully than before 
1914. British Olympic officials had seen the 1908 London games 
as a spur to national ambitions, but by 1937 even they were 
casting doubt upon the importance of their cause. In the official (!) 
report of the British Olympic Association on the eleventh games 
in Berlin 1936, the question was raised as to whether it was really 
‘anything of National importance’ if British hammer throwers, 
discus throwers, or shot-putters gained a place amongst the top six 
athletes at the next games in Tokyo. ‘The answer was: ‘the crite- 
rion for the Olympic victory must not be exaggerated’.*° 

The list of such statements continued unbroken. ‘The basic 
pattern of frustration was, however, the same. ‘The cultural trans- 
fer of sport that the British had set in motion had been qualita- 
tively altered by those who had received it. In a second step the 


44 Figures from the National Archives of the United Kingdom, Kew, Ministry of 
Education ED 113/50 National Fitness Council, Minutes S.G. (38) I, 25 Feb. 1938. See 
also the report in Sport in Industry: Official Organ of the National Council of Sport in Industry and 
Commerce, 3/2 (1939). For a totally overstated interpretation see Stephen G. Jones, “Sport 
and the State in Interwar Britain’, Bulletin of the Society for the Study of Labour History, 50 
(1985), 7. Jones writes: ‘certainly there was state control of sport and leisure’, a statement 
based solely on a propaganda brochure. See Stephen G. Jones, Workers at Play: A Social and 
Economic History of Leisure 1918-1939 (London, 1986), 92-3. A more serious analysis of the 
National Fitness Council is given by Mariel Grant, “The National Health Campaigns of 
1937-38’, in Derek Fraser (ed.), Cities, Class and Communication: Essays in Honour of Asa Briggs 
(Hemel Hempstead, 1990), 216-33. 

45 British Olympic Association, Official Report of the XIth Olympiad 1936 (London, 1937), 
54. See also the explanation for the withdrawal from the Olympic movement given by 
one of its British founders: Cook, The Sunlit Hours, 287-9. 
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British were confronted by the irritating feedback effects of the 
transfer, which broke with their everyday sporting routines and 
put in question their sense of natural superiority—the latter 
because it proved extraordinarily difficult to adapt in practice. 
The British understanding of sport had developed its own 
momentum over the years and become inflexible. In some situa- 
tions, therefore, the only possible form of reaction left to them 
was an open expression of arrogance and a conscious disregard 
of international relations. ‘This damaged not only the specific 
Anglo-German relations that have been examined in this essay, 
but also international sporting relations in general.* 


46 See Christiane Eisenberg, “The Rise of Internationalism in Sport’, in Martin H. 
Geyer and Johannes Paulmann (eds.), The Mechanics of Internationalism: Culture, Society and 
Politics from the 1840s to the First World War (Oxford, 2001), 375-403; Christiane Eisenberg, 
‘Not Cricket! British Sport, Germany and the International Sporting Community in the 
Twentieth Century’, in Arnd Bauerkämper and Christiane Eisenberg (eds.), Britain as a 
Model of Modern Society? German Views since the Eighteenth Century (Augsburg, 2006). 
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‘In the imaginative fashion of Teutons’: 
Anglo-German History and 
the Naval Theatre 


JAN RUGER 


The current state of research on Anglo-German history is char- 
acterized by two problems. The first is the schism that has 
opened between political and cultural history. ‘There is a well- 
established historiography that has explained the rivalry between 
Britain and Germany in diplomatic, strategic, and economic 
terms. The seminal work by Paul Kennedy, Gregor Schöllgen, 
and Klaus Hildebrand exemplifies this tradition.! Other scholars 
are dissatisfied with this predominantly political focus, and have 
explored the cultural dimension of relations between the two 
countries. Their interest lies in Anglo-German transfer and 
exchange, stereotypes, and ideas about ‘the other’.? Yet this 


| Paul M. Kennedy, The Rise of the Anglo-German Antagonism 1860-1914 (London, 1980); 
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enquiry has been left almost entirely disconnected from the 
world of power and politics, as if to confirm the view of culture as 
a separate phenomenon, prevalent amongst diplomatic histori- 
ans. As a result, the political and cultural histories of Anglo- 
German relations continue to be written in isolation from one 
another. 

The second problem facing historians of modern Britain and 
Germany is the unresolved relationship between comparative 
and transnational history. Comparative history, considered by 
many as the most promising approach to the questions raised by 
the Sonderweg debate, has run into difficulties.’ Classically, histori- 
cal comparison proceeded, in the words of one of its main advo- 
cates, symmetrically and synchronically: it juxtaposed sufficiently 
similar historical phenomena in different countries during the 
same period, without privileging one of them over the other.* It 
is precisely this juxtaposing of ‘national phenomena’ that critics 
have concentrated on, arguing that it cements rather than chal- 
lenges the focus on ‘the nation’ that is so prevalent in the histori- 
ography of modern Europe. Instead, they suggest, historians 
should concern themselves with the interdependencies, move- 
ments, and transfers that are not captured by national cate- 
gories.” The debate that ensued between these positions has been 
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invigorating, but it has also resulted in a false dichotomy, as if 
these approaches were mutually exclusive.® 

This essay argues that, in order better to understand modern 
Britain and Germany, we need to bring together cultural and 
political as well as comparative and transnational ‘histories’. ‘The 
following case study suggests one way in which this might be 
attempted. It examines the maritime theatre that unfolded in and 
between Britain and Germany in the age of empire. At its heart 
were fleet reviews, launches of warships, and a range of other 
rituals celebrating the nation, the navy, and the sea. In the 
decades before the First World War, this spectacle became more 
elaborate, more frequent, and more stage-managed than at any 
point since the late eighteenth century.’ 

Before exploring what this public theatre tells us about the rela- 
tionship between cultural and political, comparative and transna- 
tional ‘histories’, it will be helpful to outline its rise in the late 
nineteenth century. In both countries, governments and royal 
courts were busy inventing new and re-fashioning old maritime 
rituals. Two examples illustrate this particularly well: first, the 
Kaiser’s remarkable revamping of ship launches. Assisted by a 
naval leadership keen to see the fleet more prominently repre- 
sented on the public stage, Wilhelm II decreed in September 1900 
that the launching of warships was to become a new Imperial 
ritual.’ A range of innovations elevated the role of the Kaiser and 
introduced strong elements of naval and military representation. 
According to the new regulations all launches were to be open to 
the public. Special stands were provided for thousands of invited 
guests. Two separate platforms, located at opposite ends of the 
festive arena, signalled a new degree of stagecraft. The key figures 
involved in the ceremony (the ship’s patron, royal guests, admirals, 


6 Good surveys of the debate are provided by Deborah Cohen and Maura O’Connor, 
‘Introduction: Comparative History, Cross-National History, Transnational History— 
Definitions’, in eaed. (eds.), Comparison and History, pp. ix-xxiv; and Johannes Paulmann, 
‘Internationaler Vergleich und interkultureller Transfer: Zwei Forschungsansätze zur 
europäischen Geschichte des 18. bis 20. Jahrhunderts’, Historische Zeitschrift, 267 (1998), 
649-85. For a decidedly critical perspective on the transnational approach see Hans- 
Ulrich Wehler, ‘Transnationale Geschichte—der neue Königsweg historischer 
Forschung?’, in Budde, Conrad, and Janz (eds.), Transnationale Geschichte, 161-74. 

7 For a comprehensive analysis see Jan Riiger, The Great Naval Game: Britain and Germany 
in the Age of Empire (Cambridge, 2007). 

8 Marineverordnungsblatt (hereafter MVBI, 31 (1900), 397-8: Das Zeremoniell bei 
Stapelläufen. The preparation of the order is documented in Bundersarchiv-Militärarchiv 
(hereafter BA-MA), Freiburg, RM 3/117. 
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and entourage) first proceeded to the ‘christening platform’, the 
Taufkanzel. After the speech, the naming of the ship, and the break- 
ing of the bottle, they left this platform at the ship’s stem and 
proceeded towards the ‘viewing platform’, the Ablaufpavillon, situ- 
ated close to the ship’s stern. It was only after this procession and 
once the ‘highest guests’ had arranged themselves in the pavilion, 
that the sign was given for the ship to be released.” A number of 
additional innovations, introduced in 1901 and 1904, completed 
the transformation of warship launches from the humble affairs 
they had resembled in the 1870s to major Imperial pageants. !° 

The second example of the rise of the naval theatre is the 
invention of the ‘coronation fleet review’ in Britain in 1902. Royal 
naval inspections had been held repeatedly during the nineteenth 
century, with a steep increase in frequency in the two decades 
before 1914. Yet to celebrate the coronation of a British monarch 
with a fleet review was something entirely new. More than a 
hundred warships assembled in the Solent for the occasion. ‘The 
new King sailed through the lines of warships on board the royal 
yacht and was greeted with salutes and cheering. Edward VII 
quite literally claimed not only the crown at Westminster, but also 
his seafaring throne at Spithead. This new feature in royal and 
naval ceremonial was repeated with much pomp in 1909, 1911, 
1937, and, for the last time, in 1953. It was part of the process by 
which the stretch of water between the Isle of Wight and 
Portsmouth was formalized as an arena for the celebration of 
monarchy, nationhood, and empire.!! 

Both in Britain and Germany the expansion of this maritime 
spectacle was reflected in rising costs. Between 1887 and 1911, 
expenditure on Spithead fleet reviews rose almost tenfold.!? 

9 BA-MA, RM 31/93, fo. 185: Kaiserliche Werft Kiel to Kommando Kiel, 17 June 
1go1 and fo. 191: Beitrag zum Stationstagesbefehl. ‘The extended ceremonial route made 
necessary by the Ablaufpavillon can be seen in the plans of launch arrangements in BA- 
MA, RM 3/153, fo. 16; RM 3/130, fo. 25; RM 3/133, fo. 46; RM 3/134, fo. 125; RM 
3/135, fo. 116; RM 3/142, fo. 41; RM 3/152, fo. 135; RM 3/159, fo. 81; RM 3/170, fo. 19; 
RM 3/171, fo. 13; RM 3/188, fo. 24. The expansive effect that this invention had on ship 
launches is neatly captured by B. Henrici, Deutsches Flottenbiichlen (Hamm, 1907), 34-5. 

10 MVBI, 32 (1902), 249: no. 228, 4 Aug. 1902; BA-MA, RM 3/129, fo. 55: 
Memorandum, 27 July 1903; BA-MA, RM 31/1067, fo. 123, Staatssekretar RMA to 
Kaiserliches Kommando Kiel, 4 Mar. 1904. 
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Alarmed by this rise, the Treasury engaged the Admiralty in a 
behind-the-scenes battle that continued until 1914. In June 1912 
the secretary of the treasury wrote an internal memorandum 
about what he saw as the excessive costs of naval celebrations. 
The forthcoming ‘parliamentary inspection’ of the fleet at 
Spithead seemed particularly wasteful. He complained that the 
Admiralty had asked for ‘an enormous sum for this “picture” °. ‘I 
can conceive of no reason at all’, he continued, ‘why it should 
take place this year—which has neither a Coronation or Colonial 
Office Celebration.’!? In a letter to the Admiralty, the secretary 
of the treasury objected strongly to the ‘altogether excessive’ use 
of funds.!* Yet faced with pressure in the Cabinet, the chancellor 
of the exchequer footed the bill for the unprecedented spectacle. 
Only in June 1914 did he succeed in reining in the Admiralty’s 
expenditure on this public theatre. Sir John Bradbury, perma- 
nent secretary to the treasury, argued the case in a scathing 
memorandum. Referring to the planned fleet review and an 
elaborate scheme for the entertainment of special guests, MPs, 
and the press, he wrote: 


The last picnic of this character was two years ago, the one before three 
years before that. It will no doubt soon become . . . annual. As will be 
seen from the papers herewith these entertainments have given rise in 
the past to parliamentary criticism and in 1912 the Treasury attempted 
without success to cut down the amount accounted for.!° 


The rise of the naval theatre caused similarly unprecedented 
expenditure in Germany. In November 1908, the German 
Imperial Audit Office reprimanded the naval leadership, lament- 
ing the massive increase in the cost of launch celebrations. 


The National Archives, Kew (hereafter TNA), ADM 1/6871: Treasury to Admiralty, 9 
June 1887). By 1911 the expenses had risen to a record £31,800. This included the enter- 
tainment of guests, the hire of vessels, messing on board steamers, and extra pay for police 
officers, but excluded the illumination of the fleet, the cost of which was carefully distrib- 
uted across a labyrinth of naval votes, heads, subheads, and local dockyard accounts 
(TNA, ADM 1/8230: director of stores to controller, 17 May 1911; ibid. memorandum by 
accountant general, 23 May 1911; ibid. admiral superintendent of Portsmouth Dockyard 
to controller of the navy, 19 Sept. 1911; ibid. controller of the navy to Portsmouth 
Dockyard, 3 May 1912). 

13 TNA, T 1/11642: minutes, 15 June 1912. 

14 TNA, ADM 1/8317: secretary of the treasury to secretary of the admiralty, 17 June 
1912; ibid. secretary of the admiralty to secretary of the treasury, 20 June 1912. 

15 TNA, T 1/11642: minute by Sir John Bradbury, 26 June 1914. See also ibid. 
Bradbury to secretary of the admiralty, 3 July 1914. 
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Originally, in 1876, when regulations for the launching of battle- 
ships had first been set up, these had been regarded as low-key 
affairs without much pomp or ceremony. Now, wrote the Audit 
Office, ‘costs for such celebrations, which had formerly never 
been considerable’ had reached ‘very substantial heights’.!® 
Local authorities struggled to keep costs at bay too, especially in 
Hamburg and Bremen. In 1909, the Bremen Senate topped all 
records with the cost of festivities created around the launching 
of HMS Thüringen. It put on a dinner for Prince Eitel Friedrich, 
the Duchess of Saxony-Altenburg, and a host of ‘high guests’, 
costing a staggering 10,000 Marks. Realizing that such a sum was 
not to be found in the city’s coffers, the burgomaster rushed an 
amendment through the Senate and the Bürgerschaft, the lower 
chamber. He did so by evoking paragraphs 49 to 51 of the 
Bremen constitution, extraordinary instruments reserved for 
moments of crisis that empowered the Senate to speed up the 
legislative process if the ‘welfare of the state’ (das Staatswohl) was 
under threat.!’ To keep all this from public scrutiny, the Senate 
obliged the members of the Bürgerschaft to treat the budget 
amendment as top secret and the official printer was instructed to 
destroy all references to the amendment.!® These were remark- 
able financial and political manoeuvres, undertaken for the cele- 
bration of a warship. ‘They demonstrated how far these rituals © 
had come since the 1870s when naval ceremonial had aimed at 


avoiding ‘all costly elaborations’.!? 


I. Political and Cultural History 


Any satisfactory interpretation of this public theatre must bring 
together cultural and political approaches. Exploring the symbolic 
side of the navy and the sea requires us to take on board impor- 
tant clues from scholars concerned with ritual and spectacle.?° At 


16 BA-MA, RM 3/118, fos. 99-100: Imperial Audit Office to state secretary of the 
Imperial treasury, 17 Oct. 1908. 

17 Verfassung der freien Hansestadt Bremen (Bremen, 1854), 8-9. 
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Mitteilung des Senats vom 5.11.1909. Stapellauf des Linienschiffes ‘Ersatz Beowulf’; ibid., 
20a: Senatssekretär an die Carl Schünemannsche Druckerei, 6 Nov. 1909, streng geheim. 
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the same time, we must be keenly aware of the politics involved, 
both domestically and internationally. Indeed, the political and 
the cultural were inseparable in this public theatre. The grand- 
standing of the navy was part of the imperial game, the struggle 
between great powers over spheres of influence and the domina- 
tion of the sea. This was an eminently political arena, closely 
watched and participated in by the governments of both coun- 
tries. Yet it was also about entertainment, leisure, and consump- 
tion. Vast audiences enjoyed and appropriated the naval game for 
their own interests. Strategic and diplomatic developments 
merged with popular culture and mass politics. 

The idea of a ‘naval theatre’ itself, suggested in a range of docu- 
ments, underlines the intertwined character of politics and culture. 
For most officers involved, fleet reviews and other naval displays 
were well-rehearsed pieces of entertainment that had little practi- 
cal value and scarcely conveyed an accurate picture of the fleet’s 
condition. Lieutenant (later Admiral Sir) Louis Henry Hamilton, 
on board HMS Cumberland during the fleet assembly of July 1914, 
noted that officers often made fun of ‘the whole show exercises’.”! 
Watching a mock attack carried out by torpedo boats and 
submarines on 12 June 1909, midshipman Edward Blake wrote: ‘a 
fine spectacle, but practically, of course, absurd’.?? The accounts 
by spectators were impregnated with the language of theatre. 
Spithead, the location for most naval reviews in Britain, was an 
‘amphitheatre’, the preparations there were ‘dress rehearsals’.?? 
The pieces shown on this stage were ‘spectacles’ or ‘pageants’.?* 
Newspapers compared them to the latest West End shows. ‘The 
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Daily Express wrote about the fleet’s visit to the Thames in 190g: ‘It 
was like watching a cinematograph’ and spoke of the ‘animated 
pictures’ displayed on the river.?? Reporting the same event, the 
Daily News commented that it offered better viewing and more 
attractions than the shows ‘at the old Adelphi’.2© Correspondents 
reviewed naval displays as dramatic pieces, describing the main 
actors, judging the mise en scene, and discussing the best places for 
viewing.*” They analysed the movements of the royal yacht and 
revelled in the details of the Victoria and Albert putting ‘her head to 
the eastward’, or describing ‘a graceful semi-circle’.?® 

Yet despite the playful images, key political questions were 
being dramatized here. ‘The naval theatre took place simultane- 
ously in front of foreign and domestic audiences. In the foreign 
arena, it served as a key site for the performance of deterrence. 
Creating a visual and emotional impression of threat was critical 
in the age of imperial and naval rivalry. For intimidation to work, 
it had to be felt, the instrument of threat had to be shown and 
exercised. The public staging of the navy catered to this need. 
Politicians, diplomats, and journalists alike stressed the central 
role of the naval theatre for making international allegiances 
visible and ‘felt’ on the world stage. This was part of the ‘new 
theatricality’ at work in late nineteenth-century international 
relations.2? Paul von Hintze, German naval attaché to St 
Petersburg from 1903 to 1911, wrote to Wilhelm II and Tirpitz in 
April 1907 with a comprehensive analysis of this phenomenon. 
He noted that it had lately become customary to demonstrate 
political tendencies towards other countries by means of 
maritime displays. The British, he wrote, with their ‘at once 
simple and great policy’ were especially successful at displaying 
international alliances in the naval theatre." 
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The trend witnessed by Hintze had gained momentum around 
the turn of the century. Thus the Spithead review of 1902 cele- 
brated not only the coronation of Edward VII, but also the new 
British-Japanese alliance.*! With the making of the Anglo- 
Russian entente came a host of similar public demonstrations. 32 
Yet nowhere were such demonstrations more striking than in the 
case of the Anglo-French Entente. While diplomats and politi- 
cians were unclear what exactly, apart from a colonial agree- 
ment, the Entente Cordiale was, it was ostentatiously celebrated 
in front of domestic and foreign audiences. This cultural 
construction of the Entente accelerated with the interventions 
staged by Germany, in particular, the Moroccan crises of 1905 
and ıgıl. 

The visit of the French fleet to Portsmouth in August 1905 
provides a striking example.?? A Royal Navy squadron had 
visited Brest one month earlier. On that occasion commentators 
and cartoonists had already stressed the importance of the naval 
theatre for the public ‘making’ of the Entente.** Now, however, 
this was to be taken to a new level. A special committee was set 
up to coordinate the week of Anglo-French celebrations.?? A 
range of activities, including balls and receptions, entertainment 
and sporting events, cinema visits and variety shows, aimed to 
facilitate fraternization between French and British sailors. The 
streets of Portsmouth were decorated with the French tricolour 
and the Union Jack. Photographs and postcards documenting 
the event show banners that read ‘Vive la France’ and ‘Entente 
Cordiale’. A host of souvenirs and memorabilia, amongst them 
bilingual programmes and coloured handkerchiefs, bore witness 


Hintze to Wilhelm II, 1 Apr. 1907. See also the conversation with Bodo von dem 
Knesebeck, the Hohenzollerns’ Vizeoberzeremonienmeister, recorded in Rudolf Vierhaus 
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Hohenzollernreiches (Göttingen, 1960), 339 (27 Oct. 1895). 


31 TNA, ADM 179/56: minute, commander-in-chief Portsmouth, 13 Aug. 1902; 
Standard, 18 Aug. 1902; Daily Chronicle, 15 Aug. 1902. 

32 For examples see TNA, ADM 179/66, pp. 175-89; TNA, ADM 179/66, pp. 182-3; 
The Times, 10 Aug. 1912. 

33 The details of the visit, which lasted from 7 to 14 August 1905, are recorded in TNA, 
ADM 179/58. 

34 For a prime example see the cartoon by W. K. Haselden in the Daily Mirror, 10 July 
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35 TNA, ADM 179/58: Admiralty to commander-in-chief Portsmouth, confidential, 23 
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to the detail of the planning. The week of Anglo-French celebra- 
tions was seen by local residents as one of the largest naval cele- 
brations of this period.*® ‘It is unlikely that any group of foreign 
sailors had ever had a welcome to British shores to compare with 
that’, concludes Gordon Brook-Shepherd.?’ 

A number of features ensured that the event would be seen as 
more than a normal fleet visit. Edward VII set an example by his 
presence and active participation. He involved himself closely in 
the drawing-up of the programme, hoping that the visit would 
have a strong ‘theatrical effect’.”® And he made a point of receiv- 
ing the senior French officers ceremoniously at Cowes. The 
Admiralty, too, pulled out all the stops. For the dinner given by 
the Prince of Wales in honour of the French fleet, the Admiralty 
Plate was taken out of its sanctum at Greenwich and carried by 
special couriers and a guard to Portsmouth.?? In preparing for 
the event, the Admiralty and government made a point of invit- 
ing both French and British reporters not only to the fleet display 
and on board ships, but also to banquets and balls. For the entire 
week journalists were given unprecedented access to what the 
Admiralty called ‘the F£ötes’.* This was part of a deliberate 
publicity policy. In stark contrast to other visits, the public was 
encouraged to board French and British ships. At the end of the 
week of Anglo-French celebrations, the superintendent of the 
Metropolitan Police at Portsmouth Dockyard reported: ‘It is 
computed that 160,000 persons visited during the five days... 
and I think this a low estimate.’*! At future Anglo-French 
summits and visits, the 1905 spectacle was remembered as the 


36 Portsmouth City Records Office, 207A (souvenirs); 16A/139/ 1-11: Agnes Frances 
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beginning of the ‘Entente spirit’, most notably during Poincaré’s 
visit in 1913.44 At a time when international tensions were 
running high (in March 1905 the Kaiser had landed at ‘Tangier, 
proclaiming Germany’s determination to safeguard its interests 
in Morocco), the naval theatre had offered one of the few ways in 
which Anglo-French cooperation and friendship could be 
displayed internationally, while the future role of the Entente 
remained in question.* 

Across the North Sea the Dual Alliance was being celebrated in 
a similar fashion. In direct response to Franco-British demonstra- 
tions of the ‘entente spirit’, the Wilhelmine naval theatre staged the 
bond between Austria and Germany. The fleet review off Kiel in 
September 1911 offers a good example. ‘This was the biggest naval 
display arranged by the Imperial navy to that date. It was organ- 
ized, as the naval authorities stressed, ‘to honour the Austrian 
successor to the throne’.** However, more than a dynastic celebra- 
tion, this was a demonstration of solidarity between Austria— 
Hungary and Imperial Germany during the second Moroccan 
crisis.*° Austro-German friendship, trust, and alliance, and the 
readiness and reliability of the Dual Alliance were to be demon- 
strated to a European audience. ‘The German naval attaché in 
Vienna acknowledged this in a dispatch to the Kaiser’s naval 
cabinet in July 1911, during the preparations for the spectacle.*® 
Journalists and diplomatic observers also commented on the 
Austro-German character of the event.*’ After the review, the 
Kaiser and the Archduke decorated swarms of Austrian and 
German officers.*® Admiral Count Montecuccoli, commander-in- 
chief of the Austro-Hungarian navy, stayed for a further three days 
to inspect important naval establishments. In a demonstratively 


42 TNA, ADM 179/537; The Times, 24 and 25 June 1913. 
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granted privilege, he was given unprecedented access to German 
dreadnoughts under construction, U-boats, and the fortifications 
of Heligoland.*9 This was a public staging of the Dual Alliance 
that used the naval theatre as the most effective form for the 
performance of solidarity and deterrence. 

What seems remarkable, with hindsight, is that this side of the 
naval theatre continued to flourish after the armaments race 
between Britain and Germany had effectively been decided. 
From 1909 onwards it became clear that the Tirpitz plan was 
failing. This was beyond doubt by 1912, when the German 
budget favoured the army substantially over the navy.’ The 
Royal Navy had affirmed its lead and there was little chance that 
the German navy would be able to mount another challenge. Yet 
the staging and celebration of the navy continued in both coun- 
tries. Indeed, it expanded further: the biggest displays took place 
between 1909 and 1914. The naval theatre reached its climax 
precisely at the time when the naval race had effectively been 
won by the British and a scaling-down of public posturing was 
required. Behind the scenes, the foreign offices in London and 
Berlin were keen to engage in détente and ease Anglo-German 
tensions.°! Yet the naval stage had the opposite effect, creating 
an image of two alliance blocs facing each other increasingly 
inflexibly. All this underlines the degree to which culture and 
politics were intertwined in the international relations of the 
decades before 1914. This was, to borrow Umberto Eco’s expres- 
sion, a ‘prestige game’ that was being played out on the stage 
between the nations. This game was ‘won by the country that 
best tells what it does, independently of what it actually does’.°? 
Power and prestige had to be narrated in order to be effective. 
And the more alliances were contested, the more they had to be 
‘made felt’. The naval theatre offered a prime arena for this 
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game. It was here, as much as in secret diplomacy, that alliances 
were ‘made’. 

Culture and politics were similarly inseparable in the domestic 
sphere. Both in Britain and Germany, the naval theatre became 
a prime site for mass politics. It attracted increasingly large 
crowds, which were by no means simply passive and docile audi- 
ences. In November 1900, while the launch of the cruiser Medusa 
was being prepared, a police officer in Bremen noted: “The rush 
of spectators at these occasions increases from year to year.’°? In 
the days before the event, the head of police instructed his subor- 
dinates ‘to put up sufficient crowd barriers’, since they had been 
overpowered by the masses at the last launch.?* Four years later, 
at the launch of the München, the crowds threatened to get out of 
control. ‘The AG ‘Weser’ yard had to telephone police headquar- 
ters, urging them to send more men ‘immediately’ to hold back 
the spectators.” In September 1904 Hamburg police and mili- 
tary forces proved ‘powerless against the pushing masses’ at the 
combined army and navy parade and had to call in the fire 
brigade to use water cannons against them.°® 

By far the largest crowds were seen in July 1909 when the 
Royal Navy visited the Thames. Four million people came to see 
the warships stretching from the very heart of the capital east- 
wards towards the sea, a floating chain forty miles long. The 
popular press published photographs of ‘the crowd’, with 
captions such as ‘London awaits the fleet’. The masses shown ın 
these photographs were not just passive audiences; they repre- 
sented a new force in the modern mass market of politics and 
culture.°’ Their political enfranchisement coincided with impor- 
tant cultural transformations. The popular culture of media, 
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entertainment, and consumerism that rose from the 1890s 
onwards provided a key arena for new strategies and styles of 
political mobilization. It was not only that politics was no longer 
the monopoly of notables and patricians; politics could now be 
played with new instruments, reaching the reading, spectating, 
and voting masses.°® Popular culture was political culture. 

The Admiralty and the Imperial Naval Office (Reichs- 
marineamt) were acutely aware of this. In both institutions 
discussions took place about how best to influence the unfolding 
mass market of politics and culture. In Britain, these discussions 
were strongly informed by Anglo-German comparisons. In April 
1902 Captain A. W. Ewart, the British naval attaché at Berlin, 
wrote to the Admiralty explaining what he saw as a promising 
strategy to influence public opinion in favour of the navy. It was 
disturbing, he wrote, repeatedly to read articles ‘finding fault 
wrongfully’ with the Royal Navy.°9 Such criticism, aggravated by 
critical statements from public figures such as Lord Beresford, 
was ‘doing a great deal of harm to our prestige’. It ‘should there- 
fore be corrected officially or semi-officially’.©° As a model of 
how this might be done Ewart, in a second despatch, pointed to 
the press office that Tirpitz had established at the Reichs- 


marineamt in Berlin: 


I neglected to emphasize my remarks by failing to inform you that a 
section actually exists in the German Admiralty for this purpose. This 
section is called the ‘Nachrichten Bureau’, and its duties are defined as 
follows: “The News section has the task of correcting erroneous public 
opinion, and of contributing information for the enlightenment of the 
public on all important Naval questions’. The principal organ of the 
bureau is the ‘Marine Rundschau’, but I am under the impression that 
articles are sent to other periodicals, and Naval news in the press is 
generally controlled.®! 
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Ewart’s reports and his suggestion that the Nachrichtenbureau 
could be imitated triggered an important discussion within the 
Admiralty about what attitude to take towards the press and the 
public. Reginald Custance, the director of naval intelligence, 
wrote that he found the subject ‘so important in the interest of 
peace’ that he submitted the papers to the senior naval lord, 
Vice-Admiral Lord W. T. Kerr, and the first lord of the admi- 
ralty, the Earl of Selborne. Also involved were the secretary of 
the admiralty, Sir Evan MacGregor, and the parliamentary 
secretary to the admiralty, Hugh Arnold-Forster, MP. In the 
course of their discussions it became clear that the leadership of 
the Royal Navy was convinced that public opinion and, in 
particular, the popular press offered the key to securing a rising 
naval budget. F. C. D. Sturdee, assistant director of naval intelli- 
gence, wrote in response to Ewart’s dispatch: 


I believe it may be generally accepted that Public opinion has been 
largely responsible for all the great increases of our Fleet etc. This has led 
to many wild statements being made and has undoubtedly painted the 
British Fleet in its worst colours, which may influence public opinion 
abroad adversely to us, but not official opinion as they are probably 
better informed. . . . I believe it would be very serious for the welfare of 
the Navy to stifle public opinion and if the official denial is given to every 
exaggeration a tendency to optimism will prevail which is even more 
dangerous for the welfare of the Navy.—It is proverbial that the 
Treasury are bound to try and check all increases of expenditure . . . For 
the above reasons I believe it would be a mistake to check criticism.®? 


The sources reveal that the British Admiralty was acutely 
aware of the public and its role in modern politics. ‘They demon- 
strate that the naval lords actively reflected upon how best to 
keep the press and the public interested in and favourably 
disposed towards the navy. To this end, the Admiralty followed a 
policy that was simultaneously passive and active: passive in that 
it refrained from controlling and correcting the press, even and 
especially when negative news was published; active in that it 
staged spectacular public displays, many of them exclusively for 
publicity reasons, at which it catered for and at times openly 
courted the press. Compared to the Nachnchtenbureau’s policy, the 
Admiralty’s approach must be regarded as the more effective 
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response to the changes taking place in the public sphere during 
this period. While the Admiralty went with the dynamics of a 
modern mass media culture, Tirpitz’s apparatus forced the press 
into a long-winded official process (offizidse Pressepolittk), interfer- 
ing and controlling so much that coverage of the naval theatre 
was often hindered rather than encouraged.°? 

Yet while the authorities attempted to exploit the potential of 
the naval stage for their own interests, they had to acknowledge 
that the forces of mass culture managed this arena just as much 
as they did themselves. ‘The ‘age of the masses’ not only brought 
a dramatic social and geographical widening of audiences, but 
also changed the shape of the naval theatre itself. The presence 
of cameras, press boats, and hosts of journalists was a constant 
reminder of the millions that would watch the spectacle. Playing 
both to this distant mass audience and to the crowds present 
gained a new importance. Serving the demand for dramatic 
effects and spectacular novelties, ‘impressing the audience’, as 
the dockyard owner Blohm put it, had become a central function 
of naval celebrations.°* 

The unfolding of the mass market of leisure, entertainment, 
and consumerism turned the naval spectacle into a commodity 
that could be participated in without geographical or social limi- 
tations, one that could be bought and, quite literally, played all 
over the country. A vast range of products, from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, from the cheap to the luxurious, linked naval 
themes with consumers’ desires. They included tobacco, rum, 
soup, sweets, soap, perfume, and men’s grooming products. Card 
games, toys, model ships, and board games allowed adults and 
children alike to play the naval game and combine its fascination 
with modern technology, weaponry, and power with the adven- 
ture of empire and the lure of the sea.® Yet it would be wrong to 
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read the role played by all this commercial appropriation as 
merely ‘transmitting’ this spectacle or simply ‘popularizing’ the 
navy. Rather, popular culture represented a source of power and 
participation in itself. At the heart of the naval theatre was the 
dynamic tension between new media and new audiences on the 
one hand, and the traditional masters of ceremony in govern- 
ments and royal courts on the other. 

Nowhere was this more obvious than in February 1910 when 
the Royal Navy was rattled by a scandal that marked the rise of 
the naval theatre as much as it ridiculed it. Disguised in brown 
face powder and false beards, a party of six, amongst them 
Virginia Woolf, announced themselves to the commander of the 
home fleet by telegram as ‘Prince Makalen of Abbysinia [sic] and 
suite’.°° They were promptly received with royal honours and 
shown all over the Dreadnought, Admiral Sir William May’s flag- 
ship. As the official report put it, the Dreadnought’s officers ‘never 
detected anything’ about the party that ‘consisted of four dark 
skinned persons in Oriental costumes and two Europeans’.®’ 
While at the Admiralty ‘the question of what should be done 
about that wretched hoax was still a matter of perplexity’, as its 
secretary admitted in a private letter to Admiral May, the popular 
press had a field day when the story was revealed.®® It relentlessly 
celebrated the hoaxing of pompous officialdom. There were full- 
page reports and large photographs in the tabloids, mocking the 
navy and its public theatre.°? The same newspapers that usually 
lauded public pageantry now applauded its ridiculing. The 
Dreadnought hoax underlined that this was an arena in which 
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power was in flux. This public theatre was just as much about 
power and sovereignty, entitlement and participation, as about 
entertainment, leisure, and consumption. 


II. Comparative and Transnational History 


Just as any satisfactory analysis of the Anglo-German naval 
theatre must bring together cultural and political approaches, it 
also has to combine transnational and comparative history. 
Situated at the intersection between national and international 
contexts, the celebration of the navy provided an important stage 
for many of the key issues that were at stake between Britain and 
Germany in the decades before 1914. Clearly, the transnational 
perspective is crucial here. The rituals celebrating the navy and 
the sea in the two countries have to be understood as closely 
interrelated phenomena that reacted to and influenced each 
other at many levels. ‘The stagemasters on both sides of the North 
Sea reacted to each other in the way in which they transformed 
the choreography of this increasingly Anglo-German theatre. 
When the Kaiser and his naval leadership drew up the regula- 
tions for ship launches and fleet reviews, they were keen to 
contrast rather than copy the public rituals that the Admiralty 
was putting on at Spithead and elsewhere. Indeed, Wilhelm II, 
while clearly admiring the Royal Navy and its traditions, consid- 
ered British public ritual as curiously ‘backward’. In his memoirs 
he spoke of ‘the superficialities and the pomp . . . which are 
common on such occasions in England’. The English attached 
‘more importance to an almost medieval display of splendour’ 
than the Germans, who, he suggested, emphasized exercise and 
training.’° Reading about the elaborate preparations for Edward 
VIPs coronation fleet review in 1902 the Kaiser could not help 
exclaiming: ‘echt englisch!’ (truly English).”! Summing up what 
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he saw as the essential difference between the German and 
British staging of the navy, he explained that his fleet did ‘not 
exist for ceremonial, but for war’.’? 

The Kaiser’s fleet reviews were therefore designed to set the 
German navy apart from the British example. Rather than 
borrow from the Royal Navy’s ceremonial tradition, the Kaiser 
and his admirals turned, characteristically, to the Prussian army 
as a role model. ‘They quite literally transferred the army’s well- 
developed repertoire of public parades to the sea. Just as army 
manoeuvres were preceded by a Kaiserparade, the naval exercises 
were now opened by a grand fleet review, the Flottenparade.’° 
During this review, the Kaiser passed in front of the fleet on 
board his royal yacht, the Hohenzollern. In contrast to British 
tradition, there were no separate vessels for the German admi- 
ralty or parliament to follow the Kaiser in this procession. Rather 
than imitate the perceived ‘ancient splendour’ of British ceremo- 
nial, the Flottenparade was to convey an image of functionality. 
This was underlined by the Kaiser embarking from the royal 
yacht and boarding the flagship. Wilhelm II strongly emphasized 
this demonstrative joining of the navy that concluded each fleet 
review. Even in choppy seas he insisted on going on board the 
flagship. Having joined the navy, the Kaiser would then watch 
the part of the manoeuvres specially prepared for him, the 
Kaısermanöver, occasions on which he regularly (and often to the 
irritation of his admirals) decided to command the fleet himself.’* 

It was this emphasis on functionality that led The Times to 
judge that ‘except in the matter of weather’ there was ‘a great 
sameness’ in Wilhelmine fleet reviews.” The German way of 
launching a warship, by contrast, seemed more exciting. The 
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74 The ‘difficulty and anxiety’ that this caused is documented by Count Robert 
Zedlitz-Triitzschler, Twelve Years at the Imperial German Court (London, 1924), 87. See also 
Wilhem Deist, ‘Kaiser Wilhelm in the Context of his Military and Naval Entourage’, in 
John C. G. Röhl and Nicolaus Sombart (eds.), Kaiser Wilhelm II: New Interpretations 
(Cambridge, 1982), 169-92. 
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correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, sent to Kiel to witness the 
launch of the Fürst Bismarck, was highly impressed, if also amused, 
by what he saw as a peculiarly German ritual. He reported back 
to London that the launch had taken place amid curiously ‘much 
naval ceremony’, and he could not help noting the strong 
contrast with the way these things were done in Britain: 


Rear-Admiral Tirpitz in the presence of Countess William Bismarck, 
Prince Henry of Prussia, and other distinguished persons, addressed the 
new man-of-war in the imaginative fashion of Teutons on such occa- 
sions, saying: ‘By command of His Majesty the Emperor, proud ship, 
shalt thou bear the name of the greatest German statesman of our 
century .. .’. That is all very picturesque and gallant, nor need we 
refuse our sympathy to so striking a performance; albeit, it is our British 
custom to do the thing more quietly, possibly because the launching of 
a great battleship is a very common incident in these islands.’® 


The ‘Teutons’ came across here as newcomers who were under- 
standably eager to celebrate their new ships with a great deal of 
pomp, while in Britain there was restraint and quiet superiority. 
Launching warships in a matter-of-fact way was an expression of 
British naval strength and tradition, the Telegraph suggested. This 
was in 1897, when the German naval programme was still in its 
infancy. A decade later the launching of a warship had turned into 
one of the most widely attended and ceremonious types of public 
ritual that the Edwardians knew. Buckingham Palace and the 
British Admiralty not only watched the unfolding of the German 
naval theatre closely in this process, but also copied it. In 1910 
George V introduced the custom of ‘private inspections’ of the 
fleet, inspired by the model of Wilhelm II’s fleet reviews, which 
emphasized the symbolic unity between the Flottenkaiser and his 
navy. And when Blohm und Voss invented a curious ‘double 
ritual’ in 1912 it was almost instantly copied by British dockyards. 
This saw the launching of the Seydlitz followed by the ceremonial 
keel-laying of yet another ship in the same berth, a celebration of 
the speed and efficiency of naval building that was seen in Glasgow 
and other British dockyards only a year later.’’ 

The transnational perspective thus allows us to see the naval 
theatre as an Anglo-German phenomenon that turned the sea, 

76 Daily Telegraph, 27 Sept. 1897. 
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and the North Sea in particular, into a stage on which some of 
the key issues that defined the two countries were played out. Yet 
it would be wrong to limit ourselves to this perspective. Crucial 
aspects of this maritime spectacle are revealed only when it is 
approached within a traditionally comparative framework. Two 
examples illustrate this. The first concerns the relationship 
between monarch, navy, and government. Titles such as 
Flottenkaiser and Sailor King, used by the press, the navy, and the 
royal courts in both countries, evoked a romanticized, pre- 
modern idea of unity between monarch and navy. Yet what kind 
of monarchy was enacted in the naval theatre? And how did the 
two countries compare in this respect? An answer is best sought 
in a close reading of fleet reviews. In Britain, these rituals were 
consciously designed to allude to the triumphal entries or advents 
of ancient and medieval kings. ‘The maritime procession at the 
heart of the Spithead spectacles was led by the Trinity Yacht, 
heralding the entrée of the monarch and imitating the precursors 
customary in ancient and medieval ritual.’® While the royal 
yacht passed the lines of warships, the salutes and the cheering of 
the crews acknowledged the monarch’s status. Afterwards, this 
acknowledgement was symbolically returned through the ‘gifts’ 
that the monarch offered the fleet.’? All this was part of an 
iconography that suggested a continuity from Roman and 
medieval emperors to British monarchs.®° 

However, in the course of the nineteenth century this royal 
pageantry was adapted in order to acknowledge Britain’s changed 
constitutional realities. As early as 1853, the Houses of Parliament 


78 The Trinity Yacht was the official vessel of Trinity House, the authority for naviga- 
tion and lighthouses, and had the privilege of leading these processions. Klaus Tenfelde, 
‘Adventus: Zur historischen Ikonologie des Festzugs’, Historische Zeitschrift, 235 (1982), 
45-84; Winfried Dotzauer, ‘Die Ankunft des Herrschers: Der fürstliche “Einzug” in die 
Stadt (bis zum Ende des alten Reiches)’, Archiv für Kulturgeschichte, 55 (1973), 245-88; Ernest 
Kantorowicz, “The King’s Advent and the Enigmatic Doors of Santa Sabina’, in id., 
Selected Studies (New York, 1965), 3775. 

79 These consisted of the signal ‘splice the main brace’ (rum to be dished out on all 
vessels), the granting of an afternoon’s ‘holiday’, and the pardoning of offenders undergo- 
ing punishment on board. TNA, ADM 179/56, FOS. 8-9: secretary of the admiralty to 
commander-in-chief Portsmouth, 6 June 1902. 

80 On the tradition of the reciprocal exchange of gifts as acknowledgement of author- 
ity: Marcel Mauss, The Gift, trans. W. D. Halls, foreword by Mary Douglas (1st pub. 1950; 
London, 1990), esp. 50-5. On the symbolic gifts made during Roman and medieval 
triumphal entries see Ernest Kantorowicz, Laudes Regiae: A Study in Liturgical Acclamations 
and Medieval Ruler Worship (Berkeley, 1946), 75-6; and Tenfelde, ‘Adventus’, 52-5. 
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were represented by two separate vessels in the procession that 
followed the royal yacht through the lines of assembled 
warships.®! By the late nineteenth century the royal reviews at 
Spithead were theatrical displays of the wider constitutional 
arrangement between monarchy, Parliament, and government. 
Rather than merely royal rituals, British fleet reviews resembled 
symbolic meetings between monarch, government, and 
Parliament that indicated a sharing of power between them. 
Parliament took these occasions seriously, so much so that in 1911, 
when the two steamers hired for the House of Lords and House of 
Commons proved too large for the procession, angry debates took 
place in the Commons.®? Moreover, there were ceremonial occa- 
sions at which the Lords and Commons ‘inspected’ the fleet 
without the monarch.®° All this underlined publicly that the navy 
was ultimately answerable to Parliament. 

A remarkably different image of monarchy was on display in 
Wilhelmine Germany. Government and even more so parliament 
played a negligible role in the ritualized meetings between the 
Kaiser and his fleet. ‘The idea of Reichstag deputies on their own 
steamer following the Hohenzollern through the lines of the fleet 
while salutes were fired would have been anathema. At no point 
did the German navy consider staging a ‘parliamentary inspec- 
tion’. Nor was the German government ever directly represented 
at fleet reviews. There was no equivalent to the Admiralty Yacht, 
which followed the Victoria and Albert through the lines of the fleet 
at Spithead. Neither the Reichstag nor the government received 
anything remotely like the ceremonial attention their British 
counterparts enjoyed. Instead, the naval theatre powerfully 
displayed the Kaiser’s ‘All Highest Command’, his constitution- 
ally safeguarded Kommandogewalt.8* Above all, German reviews 
projected a close personal relationship between Wilhelm II and 
‘his’ navy. They displayed the idea of a strong, almost comrade- 
like unity between the armed forces and the Emperor. ‘The physi- 
cal bond between fleet and Kaiser lay at the heart of German 
naval reviews. This enactment of the Flottenkaiser stood in stark 


81 The Times, 12 Aug. 1853. 

82 Hansard, HC (series 5), vol. 26 (14 June 1911). 

83 Such ‘parliamentary inspections’ of the fleet took place in 1900 and 1912. 

84 On the Kaiser’s Kommandogewalt and its public representation see Deist, ‘Kaiser 
Wilhelm in the Context of his Military and Naval Entourage’, 169-92. 
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contrast to the way in which the Sailor King was displayed in the 
British naval theatre. It rested on a fundamentally different inter- 
pretation of the role of monarchy in relation to the armed forces, 
government, and parliament. These important Anglo-German 
differences would remain hidden were we to limit ourselves to the 
transnational perspective. 

The comparative approach is equally productive with regard 
to the second example, which concerns the gender relations at 
the heart of the naval theatre. Fleet reviews and ship launches 
featured strong displays of masculine and military identities in 
both countries. The heart of the spectacle, as the lord provost of 
Glasgow put it at the launch of the Agamemnon, was the chance to 
‘admire the action of the heroic men of our navy’.®° Yet while 
such ideas about the navy as a male realm can be found in both 
societies, it is remarkable how much stronger the gender divide 
was in Wilhelmine ritual. Just how closely knit male and mili- 
tary/naval representation was can be seen in the strict gender 
demarcation that characterized these occasions. Launches of 
capital warships, including cruisers and battleships, featured a 
special ladies’ stand, removed from the ritual core marked by the 
launch platform. This Damentribüne offers important clues about 
gender relations and militarism in Wilhelmine Germany. 

It was only in the clearly defined zone of the Damentribüne that 
women were allowed into the inner circle of these rituals. Both at 
government and private yards the strict separation between 
‘noble and distinguished men’ and ‘the ladies’ was minutely 
planned and strictly observed.®© The ‘ladies of the invited guests’ 
(Damen der eingeladenen Gäste) and ‘ladies of the honoured guests’ 
(Damen der Ehrengäste), needed a special ticket to gain access. These 
tickets were a different colour from those for male guests and 
were issued as Damenkarten to their husbands.®’ Married couples 
arriving at the entrance thus had to show their differently coded 

85 Glasgow Leader, 29 June 1906. On the late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century 
background to this see Margarette Lincoln, Representing the Royal Navy: British Sea Power, 
1750-1815 (Aldershot, 2002), ch. 6. 

86 For the Imperial yard at Kiel this is documented in BA-MA, RM 31/93; for the 
Germania yard in Historisches Archiv (hereafter HA) Krupp, FAH 3 B 181 and FAH 4 C 
55; for Hamburg in StA Hamburg, 132-1 I, nos. 3391 and 2282. 

87 BA-MA, RM 31/93, fo. 16; fo. 116; fo. 117: Programm fiir den Stapellauf S.M. Gr. 
Kreuzer A, 22 Mar. 1900; fo. 191: Beitrag zum Stationstagesbefehl; BA-MA, RM 31/1067, 
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tickets and were separated, women taking a seat on the 
Damentribüne, men ‘taking position’ (Aufstellung nehmen) with the 
officers in uniform. This Herrengesellschaft made up of officers and 
‘invited gentlemen’ was situated close to the ship, usually 
between the women’s stand and the launching platform.®® 

This demarcation suggested a gendered difference between 
active and passive participation. The ‘invited gentlemen’ were 
free to interact with officers and soldiers, while ‘the ladies’ had to 
sit in their seats in the elevated stands.®° The men, positioned 
close to ship and launching platform, could consider themselves 
active participants and were watched as such by ‘the ladies’. 
Naturally, this gender separation applied only to the invited 
guests and not to the wider audiences situated around them. To 
the outside observers, the role of the ‘invited ladies’ emphasized 
the degree to which this was a male and military ritual that 
allowed the participation of women only as passive viewers in a 
separate and controlled space. The women watching at a 
distance from the Damentribüne were assigned the role of quietly 
affirming the male ritual.”® This Wilhelmine gender spectacle 
becomes all the more remarkable when it is compared with 
Britain. The British launching ceremonial as practised from the 
1870s on did not involve any separation of men and women at 
the centre of the ritual.9! Here, women and men stood together 
in the same stands and there was much less of a distinction 
between male and female. In the face of profound challenges to 
traditional gender roles and ideas of masculinity, Wilhelmine 
ceremonial forcefully reserved an inner ritual core purely for 
male and military representation. 

It is not difficult to see that this corresponded to the way in 
which civil and military worlds were related in Imperial 


88 HA Krupp, WA 16 R 87, Werksalbum: Stapellauf ‘Schleswig-Holstein’, 17 Dec. 
1906; BA-MA, RM 31/93, fo. 16 and fo. 58: Skizze fiir Stapellauf KJ. Kreuzer A auf 
Germaniawerft Kiel, 21 Nov. 1899; BA-MA, RM3/129; StA Hamburg, 132-1 I, no. 3391, 
p. 2; StA Hamburg, 132-1 I, no. 2282. 

89 For a depiction of this effect see Neue Stettiner Zeitung, 25 July 1903, evening edition. 
This gender demarcation was not upheld as strictly at launches of commercial vessels. Yet 
on particularly grand occasions such as the launch of the ocean liner Jmperator in 1912, a 
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Kommission. 
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Germany.”? The celebration of the Kaiser’s fleet showed a deter- 
mination to keep the rationale and reasoning of civilians out of 
the navy which was lacking in Britain. There was a well-guarded 
boundary between civil and military in the Wilhelmine naval 
theatre, which mirrored the constitutionally safeguarded role of 
the navy as exempt from direct civilian control. German fleet 
reviews and launching ceremonies both enacted a close relation- 
ship between weaponry, war, and masculinity and demonstrated 


publicly that female and civil influence had no place in this 
Männerbund.>? 


III. Conclusion 


What these findings make clear is how relevant comparative 
history still is, despite much recent comment to the contrary. As 
far as militarism, gender, and monarchy are concerned, consid- 
erable Anglo-German differences existed: the two countries were 
not ‘marching in step’ in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries.”* In order better to understand the Anglo-German 
relationship we clearly need both transnational and comparative 
history. There is no reason why the parallel histories of Britain 
and Germany cannot be combined with a keen interest in the 
space between the two and their mutual entanglement. The same 
applies to the cultural and political dimensions of the two coun- 
tries’ histories, which are all too often studied in isolation from 


92 On the role of gender in differentiating between the military and civilian spheres see 
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Die Rolle der Erotik in der männlichen Gesellschaft (Jena, 1917), see Jürgen Reulecke, ‘Das Jahr 
1902 und die Ursprünge der Mannerbund-Ideologie in Deutschland’, in Gisela Völger 
and Karin von Welck (eds.), Männerband, Männerbünde: Zur Rolle des Mannes im Kulturvergleich, 
2 vols. (Cologne, 1990), i. 3-10; and Klaus von See, ‘Politische Männerbund-Ideologie 
von der wilhelminischen Zeit bis zum Nationalsozialismus’, ibid. 99-102. See also 
Thomas Rohkrämer, ‘Das Militär als Männerbund? Kult der soldatischen Männlichkeit 
im Deutschen Kaiserreich’, Westfälische Forschungen, 45 (1995), 169-87; and Nicolaus 
Sombart, ‘Mannerbund und politische Kultur in Deutschland’, in J. H. Knoll and J. H. 
Schoeps (eds.), Typisch deutsch: Die deutsche Jugendbewegung (Opladen, 1988), 155-76. 

94 As Vogel, Nationen im Gleichschritt, 270-8, has suggested in relation to France and 
Germany. 
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each another. In the naval theatre the two dimensions were 
inseparable. This was an eminently political arena, closely 
observed and participated in by the governments of both coun- 
tries. At the same time, it was an entertaining game, played and 
enjoyed by vast audiences who appropriated the naval theatre for 
their own interests. Strategic and diplomatic developments 
merged with popular culture and mass media. The public colli- 
sion of these political and cultural aspects was precisely what 
made the celebration of the navy and the sea so relevant to 
Anglo-German relations. It is, in short, by uncovering the inter- 
twined character of politics and culture, and by bringing together 
comparative and transnational approaches, that we can gain new 
insights into the history of Britain and Germany in the modern 
age. 
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